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and more than five hundred varieties of Necco Sweets are yours and theirs to choose from. 
Simple five, ten and fifteen cent packages of clear fruit flavors, chocolate coated nuts, molasses 
chips, peppermints, creams, etc., for the little ones, or fancy, elaborate art boxes filled with 
—toothsome dainties for grown-ups. Sold everywhere— always fresh. 
Every box, every package bears the Necco Seal. Look for it. Ask for it. It means 
absolute reliability. 


This Beautiful Art 
Calendar 


mailed anywhere for fifteen cents in stamps or cash. Three handsome 
studies lithographed in fourteen colors. No advertisement on the face. 
Makes a handsome decoration for den or living room. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Corresponds to position of 
piston in ordinary engine 
at explosion center. 









Ordinary Engine. Posi- 
tion of piston at explo- 
sion center. 









The New: Rambler 
Models will be Shown 
and Demonstrated at 
the Chicago Automobile 
Show, Coliseum, Feb- 
ruary 6-13. 


A new Rambler catalog has just been issued. 
Ramblers — the offset crank shaft, Spare Wheel, straight-line-drive, ete. 


THE CAR OF STEADY SERVICE 
Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


Now imagine the man’s leg as the 
piston of an automobile engine; the 
pedal of the bicycle as the crank pin 
andthe crank shaft of the bicycle as the 
crank shaft of the engine. Inthe ordi- 
nary engine the crank pin and piston 
(the pedal and 
the man’s leg) 
are directly 
over the dead 
center and un- 
til the crank 
passes the turn- 
ing point all 
effort is wasted. 
Thus when the explosion occurs, the 
greatest force falls upon the bearings. 

In the Rambler engine at the in- 
stant the explosion occurs above the 


Chicago, 1462 Michigan Avenue. 
Milwaukee, 457 Broadway. 
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The Car with the Offset Crank Shaft 


Boston, 93 Massachusetts Avenue. 
San Francisco, 117 Valencia Street. 


Model Forty-Four, 34 H. P., $2250. 


Spare Wheel with Inflated Tire, Biackets and Tools, $74. 


WHY THE OFFSET CRANK SHAFT? 


Notice a man about to mount a bicycle. 
where it will receive to best advantage his full weight on the first downward stroke. 
position for the pedal is just slightly forward of the center of the crank shaft of the bicycle. 

If he mounted when the pedal was directly over the center of the crank shaft, his weight would 

fall directly on the bearings and the first downward stroke would be retarded and therefore weak. 


He always adjusts the pedal in that position 


piston the crank pin has moved past 
the dead center; the crank shaft is ina 
position to receive the full pressure 
and turns without friction. ‘There 
is no side thrust and wear on the 
cylinder walls is thus saved. 
Most automo- 
biles develop 
sufficient power 
when traveling 
at a high speed. 
The greatest 
need is for 
power at slow 
engine speeds. 
Rambler Model Forty-Four can 
be operated smoothly and steadily at 
three miles an hour on high gear. 
This is because of the offset crank. 


Seven passenger model, 45 horse power, with offset crank shaft, $2500. Other models $1150 to $2500. 
It describes and illustrates all distinctive features of new 





New York, 38-40 West 62nd Street. 
Cleveland, 2158 East oth Street. 


Magneto $150. 


A copy on request. 
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Corresponds to position of 
piston in Rambler engine 
at explosion center. 
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Rambler Offset Crank 
Shaft. Position of piston 
at explosion center. 
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The New Rambler 
Models will be Shown 
and Demonstrated at 
the Chicago Automobile 
Show, Coliseum, Feb- 
ruary 6-13. 
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A PURE SOAP IN THE WORLD'S SOAP BOX. 


Webster’s Dictionary defines “purity” as “the condition of being pure.” 

Pure is defined as “free from that which harms, vitiates, weakens or pollutes; 
genuine; real.” 

This definition fits Ivory Soap exactly. It is “free from that which harms, vitiates, 
weakens or pollutes.” It is genuine. It is real. 

Twenty years ago, pretty nearly everybody looked upon Ivory Soap as merely a 
bath and fine laundry soap. 

They do so no longer. 

Intelligent men and women, all over the country, have awakened to the fact that 
purity is more important than perfume. And they use Ivory Soap for the toilet, as well 
as for the bath, not because it is cheap, but because it is pure. 

Can you think of a better reason? 


Ivory Soap . . 99420 Per Cent. Pure. 


NOTE—With a stout thread, it is a very easy matter to cut a cake of Ivory Soap into two cakes of convenient size for’ toilet use. 
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S SOON as I received my letter from B y S m ] 

Mr. Taft I decided the thing for me a Uu e 

to do was to come to Washington 

and get in the swim so I should be ready, right after Inauguration Day, to 
take up my new duties. There wasn’t much doing at home, anyway, for I was so 
active in politics during the campaign that I didn’t have time to attend to my 
business, and when election was over and the smoke of battle had cleared away I 
found I had no business left and I might as well be in Washington as anywhere else, 
so far as that end of it was concerned. 

Besides, I have always had a theory that no man is fitted for office whe has not, 
in a measure, fitted himself for office, and, as I have every reason to expect a good 
place here, I figured that by studying the general conduct of Government affairs I 
might be able to do such good work in my first place that I would soon be one of the 
big men in the Administration. Having Mr. Taft’s confidence and esteem, I do not 
think I shall insist on too much at first. What I shall do is to pick out a dignified 
and profitable place and study it from all sides. Then, when I have been appointed, I 
shall introduce new methods, and, presently, it follows, as night follows the day, 
I shall be of such value to Mr. Taft that I shall be put in a position of the highest 
responsibility. There is too much dry rot in the Government service—I have known 
that all along. A lot of old dodoes have been holding down soft things ever since 
Mr. McKinley first came in, and the services of young and hustling Republicans, like 
myself, are needed to shake things up, reorganize the work of the Government, and 
put some vitality into these red-taped departments and other branches of the service. 

I was an alternate from our Congressional district at the Chicago convention that 
nominated Mr. Taft, and I whooped it up for him all the time I was there, in addition 
to being for him from the minute Frank Hitchcock sent Arthur Statter out our way 
before the convention. I told Statter that our district would be for Taft, that I would 
see to that, and although the jealousy of some of the old bosses kept me from being a 
regular delegate to Chicago, it couldn’t keep me from being an alternate, and I 
calculate that my influence had a lot to do with the general result. 

There was a good deal of disaffection in our district. Some of our leading 
Republicans didn’t quite like the way the President had been acting, and there were 
a good many who said the President didn’t have any right to choose his own 
successor. They said it smacked of imperialism and a lot of rot like that. Then 
there was that question of Taft’s religion. A lot of the church folks got cold feet. 
Although we are a farming district, Taft’s labor decisions operated against us, too, 
and I had to work night and day to make a showing. 

As it was, when the battle of the ballots was over and the returns were all in, our 
county—that gave 1789 for Roosevelt in 1904—gave 1792 for Taft, which showed 
clearly that, if it hadn’t been for my efforts, there would have been a slump. As it 
was, I found that Judge Bolus and Jim McSoud were claiming all the credit, but I 
beat them to it. I didn’t stand around the cigar-case in the Gold Front Drug Store 
blowing about it, like the Judge and Jim. Instead I sat down and wrote a letter to 
Judge Taft, and this is what I said: 


Dear Judge: 

As a loyal and lifelong Republican I desire to congratulate you and the country 
on your magnificent victory at the polls on Tuesday, not alone because said victory 
eliminates from the future of this glorious Republic all the ills that threatened because 
of a triumph of Bryan and the incendiary and disturbing doctrines which he typified, 
but, also, because in a you the country has honored itself in said manner. It is 
my opinion, and I say it without fear of successful contradiction, that you are better 
fitted for the Presidency than any man who has ever been elected to the place, and I 
look forward to a continuance of our great national prosperity and power through 
your election to said place. 

n this connection, I desire to cali your attention to the results in my county, where, in 
1904, Mr. Roosevelt received 1789 votes and where you received the magnificent total 
of 1792, due, I may say, also without fear of successful contradiction, to my personal 










A WAITING PATRIOT 


Washington Impressions 
of a Willing Worker 


Expecting a Job 


G Bl the work and endeavors. I was for you, Mr. 
e \ Taft, early and late, and the splendid vote 

rolled up shows the power of my efforts. 
Had it not been for my masterly work in the seventh precinct of my home city you 
undoubtedly would have got far fewer votes than you did. As it was, I labored 
unceasingly, and in that precinct alone you received a total that helped largely 
in attaining said victory. 

Again congratulating you and our country, I beg to say that I have long had it in 
mind to enter the Government service, feeling, as I do, that there are many places 
where a man of my ability and integrity and knowledge of politics can be a tower of 
strength to the incoming Administration. Inasmuch as I am now in position to accept 
preferment at your hands, I trust you will put my name down for a position that 
measures up with my services ,to you and the party. At present I have no particular 
place in mind, being well content to leave the selection to you, feeling, as 1 do, that 
you will recognize my claims with your well-known fairness and equity, and assuring 
you that said claims are based on no mere lip service, but on hard and conscientious 
endeavor with results aforementioned. 

I shall be glad to come and see you at any time to discuss the matter, and, in 
conclusion, I have the honor to sign myself not only a lifelong Republican, but also the 
original Taft man in our district, having come out and ed your nomination as far 
back as the days when you were Solicitor-General, seeing then with prophetic eye the 

t career that was in store for you, and knowing full well that you were the one man 
in the country to lead us to still more glorious achievements. 


I worked over that letter for several days and finally got it into its present form. 
Then I sent it off to Judge Taft. A few days later I received a reply from Mr. Taft 
—that is, from Mr. Taft’s secretary, and, of course, that is the same thing. This was 
the letter, and as soon as I read it I made up my mind that everything was going 
along in good shape: 

Dear Sir: 
Mr. Taft directs me to thank 


= sincerely for the kind expressions of congratulation 
and good will in your letter of the 


seventh inst. Jery truly yours, 
F, W. CARPENTER, Secretary. 


That showed that I had landed all right, and I sold my office furniture, sent my 
wife and the children to her father’s, and took the train for Washington, bringing 
my letter with me to use with our Congressman and the Senators when it came 
time to get a little additional influence, if it seemed necessary, although from the 
general tone of Mr. Taft’s letter I didn’t think it would be. Of course, Mr. Taft 
didn’t definitely promise me anything, nor did he refer to that portion of my letter 
that spoke of an appointment, but I am a pretty good politician myself, and I know 
how it is. He didn’t want to commit himself to anything hard and fast, in black and 
white; for a lot of things may happen between now and the fourth of March, and, 
perhaps, it might be necessary to give the job he has picked out for me to somebody 
else, keeping another equally as good forme. I could read between the lines in that 
letter. My letter tickled him, and he meant me to understand that when he gets to 
be President he will fix it up for me. 

We didn’t have much of a Christmas at home, because we were busy packing up and 
had an auction. My wife didn’t want me to go. She said I ought tc stay home and go 
to work until I had something definite, but women never can understand politics, 
anyhow. I told her a dozen times that I had it definite enough in my letter and 
that the thing for me to do was to go to Washington and get acquainted with the men 
I should associate with when I was in office; for, as I pointed out to her, I should 
have nothing to do until the fourth of March, and I could undoubtedly get a lot of 
information that would be invaluable to me, especially as I would be mighty busy in 
my new place after the inauguration. She cried and took on, until I had to put my 
foot down and tell her, once for all, that she didn’t understand politics or how 
necessary it was for me to look over the ground. Suppose I should be put in a big 
place, in the Treasury Department, for instance. I would get along a lot better if I 
8 














had studied that place and knew about its working than 
if I was to come here fresh from home, after I was 
appointed, and had to learn it all then. 

My father-in-law was pretty harsh about it. He said 
I was a blamed fool, and that I had the same kind of a 
letter from Mr. Taft that a million other people had; 
but I didn’t let that seare me. I knew better. Show me 
the man in this country that did the work I did and got 
the results. I guess I knew what I was doing, and it made 
me laugh to hear Judge Bolus and Jim McSoud blowing 
around about how strong they are with Mr. Taft, when 
I had the evidence in my pocket, in black and white, that 
the man he relies on in our district is me. After a while 
I got my wife quieted down, although I could tell by the 
way she acted that she didn’t think I was doing the right 
thing, collected the auction money and came to Washing- 
ton. LIinquired about the hotels on the train, and a fellow 
told me the names of three or four of the big ones. 

I got in about a week after Congress took up after the 
holiday vacation and went up to one of the hotels the 
fellow told me about. It looked more like a palace than 
a hotel to me, and I figured it would be pretty expensive, 
but I thought I could stand it, as the things brought good 
prices at the auction. 

The clerk asked me what I wanted in the way of accom- 
modations, and I told him that I wasn’t particular about 
anything very elaborate, as I had come on to familiarize 
myself with the city before taking up high official duties, 
and intended to stay quite a time. I put some emphasis 
on that “before taking up high official duties,’ but it 
didn’t seem to interest the clerk. ‘‘ Parlor, bedroom and 
bath ?” he asked, and I said that would do, for I thought I 
ought to have a room to receive the people in that I would 
consult with, and it wouldn’t look very well to have a 
prospective high Government official talking to folks in 
the bedroom. 


DEADHEADS 


“Boy,” said the clerk, “show the gentleman to 901 
and 902.” The boy took me up, and I found I wasin a 


room better furnished than the parlor in Banker Bishop’s 


house back home. It had big easy-chairs and lounges, 
and there was a marble bathroom, and brass beds in the 
connecting room, and mahogany furniture and looking- 
glasses and a lot of things I didn’t know the use of. So 
they brought up my trunk, and I took a bath and it 
was great. This holding a high Government position 


in Washington seemed to get better and better every 


minute. 


I wrote to my wife and told her how fine I was getting 
along, and not to worry, for while I was acquainting 
myself with the duties of the office I would pick out for 


myself I would take time to look around and find a nice 
place for us to live after March fourth. 

After I had fixed up I put on my best suit and went 
downstairs. There were a lot of important-looking people 
standing around the lobby, mostly wearing high hats and 
long coats and talking with one another; and the seats 
were all full of men dressed up to the nines and all acting 
like Senators and Congressmen—that is, they were all! 
solemn and dignified, and I supposed they were men who, 
like myself, had a lot to do with the Government, or would 
have, which amounts to the same thing. 

I looked around to see if there was anybody I knew, but 
I didn’t find any one from our State or district, so I 
telephoned to our Congressman, and told him I was here. 
He wasn’t very enthusiastic about it, I thought. After 
I had explained who I was and all that, he asked: “Ona 
pleasure trip, I suppose?’’ I told him, on the contrary, 
that I had come down to accept a high official position at 
the hands of Mr. Taft, and had decided to get acquainted 
with Washington and be on the ground for the few weeks 
that would elapse before I took office. That seemed to 
stir him up, for he hollered over the ’phone: ‘‘ What’s 
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that?” I told him again, explaining it all very carefully 
and he asked: “‘ What place has been promised to you?” 
Then I told him that no place had been exactly promised 
but that one was as good as promised, and that I was 
staying at the hotel, and for him to drop in and see me. 

He repeated it all over the ‘phone to me and asked if he 
had understood me correctly. I told him his understand- 
ing was perfect. Then he rung off; but before he did I could 
hear him say: ‘‘ Well, I’ll be hanged!’’ But then I sup- 
pose that was because I had gone out on my own hook and 
got this, without consulting him. I never did like him, 
although I always kept regular and voted and worked for 
him when he ran. He always acted with me as if he 
didn’t think I was of much account in politics, but, now 
that I had landed, I forgot all that and made up my mind 
to be real friendly and nice to him when he called. 

I stood around the lobby for a while and watched the 
men coming and going, and walked up and down a long 
hall that runs the full length of the hotel, where there 
were dozens of the best-dressed women I had ever seen, 
sitting and chatting. Along about six o’clock I decided 
I would get some supper; so I went into a big room where 
music was playing and got a table. I was hungry, and 
while I was studying the card that had a lot of things to 
eat on it I had never heard of, a waiter came over and asked 
me what I would have. I told him I wanted some- 
thing plain and substantial, that I had just come in from 
the West to take a high official position, and that I was 
hungry. 

The waiter suggested oysters and celery and I took 
oysters, because out in our country we get oysters in 
cans, mostly, and he put in some soup. Then I told him 
I thought I would have a nice, big steak, and he said: 
“Very well.’”’ He suggested some potatoes O’Brien with 
it and a salad and some cheese and coffee. I said that was 

(Continued on Page 23) 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


WHY SO MANY PEOPLE SEE THE PLAY FOR NOTHING 





five hundred tickets into your hand one 

morning, saying: “‘ Here are some seats 
for The Girls of Goo-goo tomorrow night; 
give ’em out to people who’ll come and wear 
clothes that are at least decent’’—what 
would you do?—that is, if for some strange 
reason you had to accept the task. 

Perhaps you fancy it would be an easy 
job! But stop and think a moment. There 
is your family. Yes, they could use maybe 
six seats. The elevator boy won’t do, be- 
cause he’s colored. But the clerk in the 
office (you live in an apartment hotel, of 
‘course) can use two, surely; and the tele- 
phone switchboard girl is good for a couple 
more. The subway ticket-seller looks re- 
spectable, so you pass him over two, much 
to hisamazement. On the train you rush up 
and down asking respectable-appearing peo- 
ple if they want to go to The Girls of Goo-goo 
toiaorrow night. Some of them do, more 
don’t. Some are insulted. Perhaps they’ve 
been already. You give away fifty tickets on 
the way downtown. You still have more 
than four hundred left. 

All day long you offer to every one you 
meet, to every one who enters your office, 
to all the clerks and stenographers, two seats 
for The Girls of Goo-goo. By evening you are 
obsessed with the one idea that you must 
give away seats to The Girls of Goo-goo to 
people who will promise to use them. You 


|: A THEATRICAL manager should put 








“Gosh! Ain’t it Orful, 
This Revenge!” 


other in an injured tone: “And Mr. 
Hawkswell said this show was a comedy!” 

‘A bug-house funeral, J call it,’’ was the 
reply. 

This autumn two girls of similar stripe sat 
behind a friend of mine in the orchestra of a 
leading Broadway theater. But the play 
was not Ibsen. It was a native, domestic 
melodrama, with a villain perfectly recog- 
nizable by his pearl-gray derby and his 
cigarette. As he made his exit at the end 
of the first act, R. U. E., laughing a pro- 
phetic and horrid laugh, one of the girls 
exclaimed with deep feeling: ‘‘Gosh! ain’t 
it orful, this revenge!”” And I have heard a 
girl of the sametype inquire at a performance 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, when Queen 
Titania and her train entered: ‘Are them 
things angels?” 

It was at Hamlet that the pompadour 
beside me exclaimed, as the Prince plunged 
his sword through the arras: “ He’s killed 
old Foxy Grandpa!” 

To the initiated the presence of such girls 
in a Broadway theater apparently crowded 
to the doors indicates paper, it indicates 
that the theater is being filled by artificial 
means, by the distribution of free seats in 
the big department stores. 

The department stores are, indeed, a boon 
to all managers who want to fill up their the- 
aters. Sometimes as many as two hundred 
seats for a single evening are sent in a block to 








feel as if-you were living out a dream of the 

Welsh Rarebit Fiend. On your way home you 

try to drop theater tickets into the subway chopper and 
are hauled roughly back by the guard. You go to The 
Girls of Goo-goo yourself, finally, and after that you 
haven’t the heart to offer more seats to anybody. At bed- 
time you count up your pack of pasteboards and find you 
still have two hundred and fifty undistributed. You have 
miserably failed in your mission. 

Yet it has become a part of the task of theatrical press 
agents in recent years, and more especially during this 
present season, to give away sometimes hundreds of 
tickets a week to the theaters under their charge, to 
“paper” their houses to an extent almost inconceivable to 
the general public, who suppose that theaters open only 
to the golden password. And they have been obliged to 
develop all sorts of expedients to bring about this 


wholesale distribution of passes. It is estimated on inside 
authority that in the thirty-odd “first-class” theaters in 
New York there might be counted at least six thousand 
deadheads on any Monday night this season— Monday 
night being the evening when paid attendance is always 
lightest. The various devices used by the managers to 
secure deadhead audiences when they cannot induce 


the paying kind to come make an interesting phase of- 


theatrical life. 

A year ago I sat at a performance, by Nazimova, of The 
Master Builder, and behind me sat two girls who chewed 
gum devotedly and endeavored to find out what the play 
was all about. From their conversation I gathered that 
they were parcel-wrappers in a Herald Square department 
store. After the second act one of them remarked to the 


the manager of a store, and he distributes 
themtothegirls. More often the distribution 
is made overa wider area, in smaller blocks. The telephone 
exchanges are useful places to the managers, the theory 
being that the girls will tell other people over the wire what 
a fine show they have seen. Just how far this theory is 
justified by the facts remains an open question. Your 
deadhead is often the deadliest knocker. All managers 
have a list of personal friends and “hangers-on” who may 
be relied upon to fillin. And the hotel clerks are frequent 
allies in the work of distribution. 

There is one manager in New York who does not give 
free seats within the city limits, preferring to distribute 
them in the suburbs. He has a list of suburban residents, 
and these people are frequently astonished by receiving 
tickets to his theaters through the mail, with a little state- 
ment that Mr. —— knows them to be influential citizens 
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in their community 
and would like their 
opinion on his play. 
Bythe flattery, doubt- 
less, Mr. —— hopes 
to induce them to go 
back and spread kind 
reports of his attrac- 
tion. One wonders if, 
perhaps, they don’t 
spread reports of how 
they got the tickets, 
causing their neigh- 
bors to refrain from 
buying seats in the 
hope of similar bless- 


ings. 

In the New York 
papers last fall a 
“want” advertise- 
ment appeared for 
girls to address envel- 
opes. Applicants 
were to beat a certain 
theater on a certain 
morning. One of the 
applicants has nar- 
rated her experience. 
She entered the office 
to find a long line of 
girls ahead of her 
passing by a desk. 
The man at the desk 
seemed to be handing 
each girl a small en- 
velope. When her 





Wa Wider Guek=, 


All Day Long You Offer to Every One You Meet Two 
Seats for The Girls of Goo-Goo 


management in the 
city, on any Monday 
night. For one hun- 
dredcouponsyou may 
have a $2 seat. 
Doubtless, if you buy 
enough of the con- 
cern’s wares you can 
get a box. It is, of 
course, quite possible 
that the company 
has to pay for these 
seats at a reduced 
rate. 

Still another expe- 
dient resorted to in 
New York—though 
it does not come un- 
der the deadhead di- 
vision—is the sale of 
seats to the People’s 
Institute at cut rates. 
The People’s Insti- 
tute is a well-known 
organization which 
fosters in various 
ways the educational 
advancement of the 
poor. It has lectures, 
concerts, evening 
‘classes, and it would 
like to have a thea- 
ter. In the lack of a 
theater it sends a 
committee, largely 
made up from the 








turn came he stated 

that unfortunately all 

the vacant positions had been filled, but would she 
not accept two seats for the play downstairs that evening? 
Of course there had been no envelopes to address. The 
advertisement had been inserted in the papers solely to 
facilitate the distribution of tickets for a play that was an 
utter failure and which would, unless something desperate 
were done, be presented nightly to empty benches. It was 
in this same theater a few weeks later that a melodrama 
was produced and the management filled the gallery on the 
opening night by sending the seats up to a university. 
Unfortunately, the undergraduates were not impressed 
either by the play or a sense of hospitality. They pro- 
ceeded to whoop things up, to the great disturbance of 
the actors ‘and the rest of the audience, including the 
few unsophisticated people whohad paid to get in. In the 
same theater, too, when only a couple of vaudeville per- 
formers appeared for a Sunday-night benefit concert and 
the manager had to dismiss the great crowd (Sunday- 
night vaudeville never lacks for an audience), he gave all 
who wished seats for his play the following evening, thus 
killing two birds with one stone. Hailed as the soul of 
generosity, he was in reality saving himself a deal of 
trouble in papering his house. 


When Orchestra Seats Went Begying 


F yremepe 5 example of papering is furnished by the his- 
tory of a play that is now a celebrated money-maker. 
Eleven yearsago this drama was produced in New York and 
was a failure. It was kept on the stage by artificial means, 
chiefly by sending seats to ministers and school-teachers. 
But by keeping it on in New York the too often meaning- 
less “One Hundred Nights in New York” line was secured 
toadvertise it on the road, where the same tactics of sending 
free seats to ministers and school-teachers were adopted. 
Gradually, through these agencies, mention of the play 
crept into sermons, and discussion about it arose; and 
the play became one of the most financially successful 
dramas of recent years. But the same press agent who 
papered this play so triumphantly failed disastrously to 
paper a play in Philadelphia. He gave out five hundred 
seats for one performance, and twenty people came! 
That reminds you of the famous tale of Oscar Hammer- 
stein, who stood in front of his new Olympic Theater— 
now the Criterion—with a bunch of tickets in his hand. 
He tried to give one to a friend, who refused it. “ Alas,” 
said Oscar, “‘my show’s so bad nobody would come in on 
a transfer!” This same press agent, also, once accom- 
plished the Herculean task, so he affirms, of giving away 
sixty thousand tickets to the great auditorium in Chicago 
in a single week. Five girls and two boys were employed 
steadily on the job. But he brought about the desired 
effect. The crowds attracted so much attention that the 
next week people began to come and pay real money. 

_ A curious phase of papering in New York just now 
is shown by the premium list of a certain retail concern 
that has stores all over the city and gives coupons with 
every purchase. Seventy-five of these coupons, you find 
by consulting the premium list, may be exchanged for a 
$1.50 seat for any one of a chain of theaters under a single 





Board of Education, 

to inspect the Broad- 
way plays, and such of the plays as this committee recom- 
mends are then, if possible, made available at cut rates to 
the people under the Institute’s charge. Last season six- 
teen out of twenty-eight plays for which the managers 
offered seats at reduced rates were rejected by the com- 
mittee as unworthy, so, in a way, the fact that it sells 
tickets to the Institute at reduced prices is a guarantee 
of merit in a drama. 

It is surprising to learn how many supposed Broadway 
“successes” have been glad to turn over seats to this 
organization, generally gallery and balcony seats at 
twenty-five and thirty-five cents, but sometimes orchestra 
chairs at seventy-five cents. These theatergoers are, 
without question, more impressionable and idealistic than 
the majority of those who can afford to pay $2 for a 
seat. They are selected by the Institute from the ranks of 
postal clerks, from certain department stores, from social 
settlements which deal with the poor, and from the public 
schools. To secure seats you must fill out an application 
biank, so that the general public is excluded from partici- 
pation in the cut rates. But why, you ask, does any but 
an altruistic manager (if such a being exists) 
wish to sell his tickets at cut rates? And 


reasons as to force its run and make it more prosperous 
on the road. 

It is very doubtful, even today, when a run of one hun- 
dred nights in New York is considered as nothing, A Year 
in New York being the new catchline, if more than one 
play in twenty plays to paying business after the one 
hundredth performance, or if more than one play in a 
hundred has a genuine run of a year. After a few months, 
if the theater is full, it is full because the press agent has 
been busily signing passes or distributing free seats. If 
you see a long line of people in front of the box office don't 
be too sure that they are not from the People’s Institute, 
exchanging their orders for seat coupons at cut rates, or 
even, as happened not long ago in a Broadway theater, 
that they are not employees of the theater getting paid off 
at eight o’clock in order to create an impression of rushing 
business. And be very skeptical in almost any theater in 
New York this winter of a crowded audience. You may 
have paid two dollars for your seat, but the man next to 
you may have paid nothing. He probably did. Or else he 
may have been dubiously rewarded for some purchase of 
goods at one of those coupon stores. Theatrical business 
was very bad before election, and it has been little better 
since. To keep the inordinately swollen number of Broad- 
way theaters decently full the managers have been at 
their wits’ end to give away seats. 


Once a Deadhead Always a Deadhead 


4b hy have one perfectly good argument for so doing. 
A first-rate performance can probably never be given 
toempty benches. A bare theater chills the actors, deadens 
the whole tone of the performance; and that creates a 
bad impression on those who have paid real money te see 
the play. But the managers are beginning to feel that, 
perhaps, the counter arguments outweigh this one. Frank 
McKee put all these arguments in a nutshell when he said 
the other day: “Every time you make a deadhead you 
make a chronic one. Once a pass fiend always a pass 
fiend.” By giving away so many seats persistently the 
managers are creating a great deadhead host ovt of poten- 
tial paying guests. They are slowly killing the goose that 
once laid them golden eggs. In a-sense, too, they are doing 
something that would not be tolerated in any other busi- 
ness, in so far as they sell tickets at cut rates, either to 
the worthy People’s Institute or stealthily to the various 
barber shops and cigar stands where cut-rate tickets may 
be had. They are offering the same commodity to different 
people at different prices. They are cheapening their 
business, 

Observe the deadhead at close range and you will see 
the insidious effect of the habit. The débutante deadhead 
is grateful for small favors, welcomes a balcony seat to 
The Girls of Goo-goo. But the hardened and habitual 
deadhead has passed far beyond the point of gratitude. 
He looks upon his free seat asa right. He kicks if his seat 
is not well down front; he roars if it is behind a post. He 
expects admission to the best plays and he is often most 

(Concluded on Page 23) 





why, still more, does he wish to give them 
away? Why should there be six thousand 
deadheads in the Broadway theaters on a 
Monday night? 

Answer: Because the managers think it 
better to have six thousand deadheads than 
six thousand empty chairs in their theaters, 
and very much better to have six thousand 
poor people at thirty-five cents a poor person 
than nothing at all. 

In plain language, there are more theaters 
in New York at present than there are good 
plays to adorn their stages and paying peo- 
ple to fill their plush chairs. The beginnings 
of the wholesale deadhead habit are to be 
found as far back, perhaps, as the old Union 
Square Theater days, when the line, One 
Hundred Nights in New York, became a 
valuable asset on the road. As the road 
tours of plays increased in length and the 
one-night stands multiplied, it became ever 
more important to a play if it could be ad- 
vertised in advance as having run one hun- 
dred nights or more in New York. Therefore 
the managers began to force the runs of plays 
in the metropolis, began to keep them in town 
longer than actual business warranted. But 
if a drama played to empty benches after six 
weeks, news to that effect might conceivably 
spread abroad. If a visitor went back to 
Scranton and scattered the report that he 
had seen such and such a play in New York 
with twenty people for an audience, it might 
hurt the play when it reached Scranton. So 
the managers began to see to it that the 
house was never empty. A play is really 
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THOSE CONTENTED CLERKS 


The Broad Line Between Making Good and Making Money: 


ERE is a spacious office. Tall windows admit 
plenty of light, which the white walls and ceil- 
ings reflect. Ventilation isadmirable. Yellow- 

pine railings divide the big room into several preserves, 
each with its complement of tidy desks and tables in 
orderly rows. 

*“We employ about three hundred clerks,’’ says the 
person in authority. ‘They are well treated and well 
satisfied. We pay as good salaries as anybody pays 
for the same class of labor; and a cardinal principle with 
us is that the path of promotion shall be kept open. 
That’s what a man really wants—a chance to rise. I 
speak from experience, for I began at the bottom. I 
once had a job at seventy-five dollars a month; but 
I couldn’t see that there was anything better ahead of 
me. I know how terribly depressing that feeling is. I 
threw up the job and took another at forty dollars 
a month, because the cheaper position had some 
outlook. 

“‘ Of course,” he added parenthetically, ‘“‘ I was young 
and unincumbered then. But we insist that every- 
body shall have his fair chance to rise. Practically 
every position in the office is filled by promotion from 
the rank below, and every promotion is made stricily 
on the clerk’s merit, without favoritism. The young 
man who comes in here to begin at the bottom and learn 
the business knows that, ultimately, the best job in 
the office is open to him. There’s Mr. N (the 
vice-president), for example; he began here as an office- 
boy. ‘The young clerk knows that, and sees that he has 
something worth while to work for. That keeps him loyal 
and contented.” 

The person in authority is about forty-five, a sincere 
and kindly man, I am sure. I believe he gets eight thou- 
sand a year. At a tidy table in one of the preserves, 
fenced off by neat pine railings, sits a young man whom 
I know. He would have cast his first vote last fall if 
the election had been a fortnight later. He is a sound, 
bright boy whom any one would be glad to recommend 
on general principles. 





Privileges and Pink Slips 


A How are you getting on, Tommy?’ I asked him— 
under conditions more favorable for candid and dis- 
cursive conversation than the office itself afforded. 

“As well as could be expected,” he replied, without 
enthusiasm, “seeing that I’m up against a confidence 
game. That’s what it is, you know,” he continued darkly. 
“The police ought to pinch the boss” —he referred to the 
person in authority -—“‘ for getting child labor 
under false pretenses. He told me all about 
it when I came in here—beginning at the 
bottom and learning the business and work- 
ing my way up. Of course I wasn’t so par- 
ticular about beginning at the bottom, but I 
did want to learn the business. So I took the 
job—at six dollarsa week. That was mostly 
sorting the mail. What I learned about the 
business was that Mr. Smith sat at such and 
such a desk; Mr. Jones at such and such 
another, and so on. My promotion was 
rapid. In two months I secured an advance 
in salary of thirty-three per cent—to eight 
dollars a week. My duties then consisted 
of taking a pile of yellow strips of paper and 
copying certain figures off them into a certain 
book, and then copying the figures from the 
book on strips of blue paper. I believe they 
callit making out bills. Aneducated monkey 
could do it as well as I can. That’s what 
I’ve been doing ever since—eleven months, 
at eight dollars a week. I’ve never come 
within a hundred thousand miles of any place 
where business was actually done. I see 
customers come in and talk with the officers. 
I know the house has men outside who are 
meeting people, pulling ’em our way, actually 
doing business. But I can’t see that I’m get- 
ting any nearer to that. 

“The boss said it was very necessary that 
I get the run of the office and absorb its atmos- 
phere. Well, I’ve done that. I have the run of the office 
so I can walk clear from one end to the other without fall- 
ing overarailing. And I’ve absorbed its atmosphere—as, 
that Smith gets soused once in a while, and that Jones 
married the daughter of a swell whose name is always in 
the society column. That is supposed to give him quite 
an edge over the old man, who is rich, but not much 





“A Berth Here at Fifteen 
Dollars a Week Looked 
Very Good to Me” 





“I Used to Want the Earth. Now I Hope Nobody Will Come in 
and Bother Me When I Have a Good Book to Read” 
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socially. The clerks are always looking in the society 
column to see whether the old man attended Jones’ mother- 
in-law’s party, and guessing whether the old man will pro- 
mote Jones or fire him. If you see a bunch of clerks at 
the head of the stairs and an officer comes up, you'll notice 
that they stop talking. They are absorbing the atmos- 
phere of the office and don’t want to be overheard. 

“Of course, there is a chance of promotion. If I live the 
year out probably I’ll get ten dollars a week, and the right 
to copy figures off pink slips. Last summer I got sort of 
reckless and asked the boss for a raise. He wasn’t unkind 
about it. He just looked me steadily in the eye and said: 
‘Young man, have you any idea how many fellows of your 
age are looking for a job today?’ 

“T couldn’t answer, so I sifted out. Probably that was 
my lack of business acumen. If I’d been keen I’d have 
telephoned over to the Bureau of Vital Statistics and got 
the figures before I went in. Right there,’’ said Tommy 
impressively, ‘‘is the gist of the whole problem, which I 
didn’t understand. Why, do you know how I got in here? 
A friend of my uncle was a friend of Mr. N (the vice- 
president). Do you see? It was by influ- 
ence and personal pull that I was permitted 
to take a job at six dollars a week, with fair 
prospects of earning a living by the time I’m 
bald! This town is simply running over with 
young fellows who want a job—not wages, 
you understand, but just a job—sticking 
on postage-stamps, shooing flies, anything 
at allthat’sa job. They think, as I did, that, 
if once they get a job, everything else will 
come right along. 

“Tt was an awful jolt for me,’ Tommy 
observed reminiscently, after a thoughtful 
pause. “You know, when I finished high 
school here my people wanted me to go to 
college. So I went to the State University. 
I guess I wasn’t cut out fora scholar. Most 
of the professors who talked with me about 
it guessed so, too. I didn’t make any rough- 
house, you know; and I felt I could do the 
stunts if I buckled up and tried—because 
when I did buckle up I did do them. But 
I wasn’t satisfied. I wanted to get to work. 
My father had begun poor and just about 
held his own, and I didn’t see why I shouldn’t 
begin, too. I meant to go into business, and 
if I waited until I was twenty-two I thought 
I’d be handicapped. I don’t believe I was 
stuck on myself, but I knew I wasn’t a block- 
head and I was willing towork. I guess I had 
a kind of mental picture of myself as just 
about the bright, sober, energetic, honest 
young man who begins at the bottom and pretty soon has 
a four-cylinder to let his friends use, while he uses the six. 
I wasn’t expecting anything unusual to start with; just an 
opening somewhere and enough barely to live on—say, 
from fifteen to twenty dollars a week.” 

Tommy regarded me with round, awe-stricken eyes, and 
lowered his voice. ‘ True as I live, I hadn’t any more idea 





than a new-born babe that I couldn’t come to Chicago 
and pick up a job at eighteen or twenty a week ina 
couple of days! Why, I was a high-school graduate; 
I'd had a year at college; I was a brisk, snappy sort of 
boy; there were plenty of mutts that didn’t know as 
much asI did! Yes, sir, I thought I could pick it right 
off the bushes—twenty dollars a week, say. And do 
you know, today, twenty dollars a week looks just the 
same asa Standard Oil dividend to me. Now I was 
figuring the other day. I know six fellows who left 
high school when I did and went to work. They’ve 
had over two years of it, and the high man in the bunch 
gets fifteen a week. He’s a sort of E. H. Harriman. 
More than that, I know three fellows from the univer- 
sity who are looking for jobs—not money, but just jobs. 
“When a male child of respectable, middle-class par- 
ents is born into the world he little realizes what he’s 
up against. If he’s had a good home and indulgent 
parents who have encouraged him to think that he 
ranked the setter pup in intelligence, he gets a notion 
that he amounts to a little something. And when he 
finds that he has to get down on his knees for a chance 
to stick pins in a cushion at eighty cents a day, it’s a 
great, sad surprise. The law won’t let him go to work 
at ten, which would be about the age when he ought 
to be doing what I’m doing now. So he does his ten- 
year-old work at twenty, and when he’s thirty he will 
be where he ought to be at twenty—that is, earning 
enough to support himself decently. If you follow it 
out you'll see that he gets the bank account and other 
things he figured on about ten years after he is dead. I 
suppose the law is all right; but it seems to me kind of 
foolish to forbid children to work, just in order to make 
grown-up people do child-labor.” 

From which ingenious statement you can see how con- 
tented Tommy really was. Most clerks make enough to 
live on and little else. Yet it is a common opinion among 
employers in a large way that their clerks are a quite happy 
lot. Thisis natural, because they seldom hear anything to 
the contrary from the clerks themselves. 


Baldheaded and Contented 


F THE wage-earner, so-called, as distinguished from 

theclerk, we hear much. The Census Bureau publishes 
thousand-page volumes about him. Five times a year the 
Bureau of Labor at Washington issues a thick pamphlet 
devoted to his interests. In most of the States that have 
large manufacturing concerns there are State departments 
or bureaus of labor which are constantly looking up 
the organized wage-earner and publishing the results. 
“‘Labor”—meaning unionized manual labor—is always 
before Congress and various legislatures, the subject of 
hearings and reports and of laws. Investigating the 
union wage-earner is one of the standard activities of the 
country. If you wish to know his rate of wages, hours of 
work, proportion of unemployment and general living 
conditions at almost any given time and place, you can 
step into the public library and find out, pretty nearly as 
easily as you can find the yield of wheat in Kansas in 
1901 or the price of cotton at New York last year. 

All of which, of course, is highly commendable; for the 
portion of labor is quite as important to the country as the 
yield of wheat or the price of cotton. But about clerical 
laborers the books are mostly silent. In twelve hundred 
pages on Employees and Wages the census doesn’t men- 
tion them. There must be in the country well toward two 
million laborers who would be classed as clerks. I figure 
up 1,651,797 in that general category according to the 
census of 1900. If “happy the people whose annals are 
blank,” we may presume them to be in a state bordering 
upon bliss; but the clerks themselves hardly share in that 
presumption. 

“‘T’ve been in this office sixteen years,” said one who 
would have to tie a string around his head if he wished to 
know where his forehead ended. The concern is famous 
in its line and the office employs near a thousand clerks. 
“T was pretty lucky to get in, too, for I was about at 
the dead-line when my former employer’s business was 
absorbed by a trust. The employer himself wasn’t 
absorbed; they merely took the business. The supposi- 
tion is that if a man is thirty-five and out of a job there 
must be something wrong with him. That supposition 
was correct in my case. I was stony broke. A berth here 
at fifteen dollars a week looked very good to me. I am 
getting almost double that now, so I’ve done very well. 
Personally I have no kick coming. You know as you lose 
your hair you can see better. You discover that there’s 
no use worrying about a whole lot of things that you used 






















to worry about. I 
used to want the earth. 
Now I hope nobody 
will come in and 
bother me when I have 
a good book to read, 
and that I won’t sit 
ina draft, which starts 
up my neuralgia. 
“This is as good an 
office to work in, I 
think, as any other. 
In any big shop like 
this a great deal of the 
work is mechanical. 
We have about a hun- 
dred and fifty girls. 
They get all the way 


. from five to ten dollars 

a week. A few get 

— aie more. With their 
. ¥ typewriters, adding- 


Live on and Little Else v 
machines, and other 


devices for standerdizing processes they can do much 
work just as well as a man can. We fill out checks with 
typewriters now, and lately we’ve got in a machine that 
adds, subtracts and divides. Except selling the goods, 
I suppose it will be pretty much all done by machines by 
and by. 

“Some of the men don’t like to see women come in, for 
they do the work at about half a man’s pay; but as long as 
so much of the work is merely mechanical the women will 
keep on coming just the same. The hours are eight to 
five, and the aim is to keep everybody humping during 
that period. In fact, the office is always falling a little 
behind. Pretty constantly there is some overtime work 
to be done. Clerks don’t get any pay for overtime, but 
they get checks on the restaurant for their dinners. The 
management has a theory that the young, unmarried 
clerks “‘con” the company—that is, let their work drag 
so as to stay overtime and get dinner for nothing. I have 
a theory that if a man keeps up the pace that is set here 
from eight to five, there isn’t more work left in him than 
about enough to pay for his dinner. 

“Naturally the company tries to set the fastest pace the 
men can stand; but I doubt if they do absolutely get all 
the labor power out of the force that the force is capable 
of giving. Four times since I’ve been here there has been 
a shake-out. I guess it comes about once in four or five 
years. You see, from time to time this chief clerk or that 
manager of a department will put on an extra man. So 
the office force keeps expanding. Once in so often the 
directors check it up and find that the pay-roll has grown 
to ruinous proportions. Then they issue an ironclad 
order to retrench. This chief clerk has got to drop a man, 
so many must be let out of that department. The chief 
clerk may roar, but there’s no help for it. He picks out 
his least efficient man and fires him. Well, it looked as 
though the office was doing all the work it possibly could 
before the shake-out; but somehow it pitches in and swings 
it through just the same. 

“Tn a great many big offices they practically never fire 
a man except for some decided fault of his own. The fact 
that we do occasionally fire men here, just to retrench, may 
subtract from the clerk’s affection for the house and so 
make him less efficient. On the other hand, it may fill him 
with a pious fear of being the next firee and so spur him on 
to put in his best licks. Which way it works I couldn’t 
say. I’ve often read about a clerk’s abounding affection 
and undying loyalty for his employer; but I never ran 
across any of it in a big corporation office. 

“By the way, I read a funny thing in a magazine article 
the other day. It said: ‘The clerk who works with his 
eyes on the clock will, if the whole force is composed of his 
kind, ruin any business.’ But, of course, in a big office the 
employer’s eyes are alwayson theclock. Naturally, what 
he wants of his office force is to get the most work out of it 
for the least money. Come down fifteen minutes late a 
couple of mornings and you'll 
discover that the boss knows 
exactly what o’clock itis. So 
I don’t see why he should 
expect you to forget when 
it’s five. But, as I said be- 
fore, I haven’t any kick. 

“Speaking of the pay-roll, 
here’s an odd thing: Almost 
everybody in our office gets a 
raise about once in so often. 
The raises are moderate, of 
course—fifty cents, or a dol- 
lar, or two dollars and a half 
a week. Yet the clerk does 
get his raise—especially the 
younger one. If he can show 
that he’s been working some- 
thing over a year at twelve 
dollars, say, and there is 
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nothing against him, he’s pretty sure to be marked 
up to twelve and a half or thirteen. So you’d suppose 
that the general level of salaries would be going up 
all the time. But that doesn’t follow. For one thing, the 
increasing number of girls and of youngsters doing low- 
grade work for little pay keeps down the average. Then 
they are always promoting men from a lower job to a 
higher; but the promoted man never gets the same pay 
that his predecessor got. Here is a man getting twenty a 
week, who is promoted. That leaves his twenty-dollar job 
vacant. A man getting sixteen is moved up to fill the 
vacancy. But they’ll say to him, ‘Of course, you are not 
worth as much to us in this position as the man who just 
left it and who, having held it several years, was thor- 
oughly familiar with it. We'll give you seventeen this 
year, and raise you a dollar a year, so you'll be getting 
twenty by the time you know the job as well as your 
predecessor did.’ The twenty-dollar man takes a job that 
paid fifteen hundred, but he’ll get, say, twelve hundred 
for a year or so.” 

Women are coming into all the big offices—even into the 
banks, which were about the last to admit them except as 
stenographers. They can manipulate an adding-machine 
and do the simpler sorts of work, at least, as well as any 
man—rather better, most employers are inclined to say. 
Usually they live at home and regard their earnings merely 
as helping out on the family budget or as personal pin 
money, and they expect to get married pretty soon, any- 
way. So no wages that will leave a surplus over carfare 
are so low as to daunt them. For ordinary clerical work 
they commonly get, in fact, twenty-five to forty dollarsa 
month. What the men seem most to resent about them 
is their lack of economic ambition. 

Said a clerk in a railroad office—about thirty, I judge: 
“‘T get seventy-five dollars a month. Across the aisle from 
me are two women doing just the same work that I am 
doing. They get forty dollarsa month. You might 
say that their doing the work for forty dollars 
doesn’t hurt me any; but if the company can get 
my work done for about half what it’s paying me 
my prospects don’t seem very rosy. I want to be 
looking ahead; but as the case stands I have to 
keep looking behind at those forty-dollar girls.”’ 

A chief clerk in this office opined that the women 
did tend to discourage the men. But he held that 
a majority of the men were constitutionally prone 
to discouragement, anyway. The office, by the way, 
is headquarters of a great railroad—a huge hive of 
clerks. 

“‘T suppose there are ten thousand railroad clerks 
in Chicago, and three-quarters of them get less 
than seventy-five dollars a month,’’ said he. ‘‘So 
many of them seem to have littleambition. They'll 
get a job paying fifteen or eighteen dollars a week, 
enough to keep them going, and there they’ll stick. 
A big railroad office is full of opportunities, whatever 
any of them may tell you; but a man must have 
some go about him. Take that man over yonder. 
You can see he’s still young—not much over 
thirty. He’s getting eighteen hundred a year now, and 
he’ll get a lot more if he lives. He’s been in the office only 
eight or nine years, too. When I first knew him he vas get- 
ting seventy dollars a month, but if a better job was going 
to be open anywhere about the shop he’d hear of it some- 
how and bubble right up and ask for it—had confidence in 
himself, you see. Last fall he was getting fifteen hundred 
in another department. When the panic came on and the 
banks stopped paying currency, it demoralized us a bit 
here in the treasurer’s office. He heard about it and came 
right over looking for a better job, which he got. It takes 
gall, of course, but he’s made good wherever he’s been, and 
the people upstairs like it, all right. They know it’s the 
stuff that makes a railroad go. 

“But so many clerks lack ambition or confidence, 
which comes to about the same thing. Why, I’ve had 
men decline a better position because they were afraid 
they couldn’t make good in it! Probably it isn’t that they 
areactually — of doing anything better. I’d hateto 
‘think anybody was actually 
incapable of doing anything 
better than copying figures 
off a wheel report or waybill. 
We had a man right in this 
office, about four years ago, 
getting sixty-five dollars a 
month. There seemed noth- 
ing the matter with his habits, 
but he was never up to the 
mark, always dragging along 
about a rod in the rear. 
Finally I lost patience with 
him and told him he’d never 
do any good here, and let him 
go. He went out of the office 
on his uppers and presently 
got a job with a manufac- 
turing concern. He’s head 
of their transportation 
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department now, getting six thousand a year and giving 
good satisfaction. Probably there are others like him 
here today. 

“‘A while ago our traffic manager went over to the local 
freight office. It happened to be at noon, when the clerks 
were coming out. A gray-haired man stepped up and 
spoke to him. The manager couldn’t place him uniil the 
other man introduced himself. Thirty years ago those two 
men had worked side by side at the same desk. One of 
them gets eighteen thousand a year now, and the other is 
still at the old desk getting about seventy-five a month. 
He had the advantage of a college education, too; prob- 
ably had ability, you see, but hadn’t any ginger.” 

In another railroad office, where there is no pension sys- 
tem, I stumbled upon a case that had just come up to the 
president for consideration—a man unable any longer to 
perform his work. The record showed that he had been 
forty-one years in the service of the road and was getting 
seventy-five dollars a month. Such questions as when he 
last had a raise, and whether he had ever asked for another, 
seemed lost in the twilight of antiquity. Indeed, there was 
quite a little buzz about it in the president’s office, as over 
a prehistoric find. 

Even the most optimistic of managers admits that in 
these big offices many are buried. There are opportuni- 
ties—for the able or for those that push. Every well- 
constituted railroad office has several copies of the 
Biographies of American Railroad Officials, showing how 
Mr. Hughitt of the Northwestern, Mr. Earling of the 
St. Paul, Mr. Ripley of the Sante Fe, and so on came up 
from the ranks. Forty 
years ago, however, a 
novice might, if favora- 
bly placed, have about 
the whole operation of 
arailroad under his eye. 
Nowadays, asan official 
remarked, a clerk might 
spend his life in a big 
office and never see a 
locomotive or know 
much more about rail- 
roading when he died 
than when he began. 

“‘ My idea,” he said, 
“is that before long 
there will be chairs of 
transportation in the 
universities to teach 
railroading. Then, 
when a young man 
comes in here, he’ll be 
capable of taking a po- 
sition that requires ex- 
ercise of judgment. 
He’ll get, say, a hun- 
dred dollars a month as 
a minimum, and we'll 
have girls with adding- 
machines and so on to do the merely mechanical work. In 
a big office we can’t really teach a youngster railroading. 
He has to be bright enough to pick that up. It’s a fact, 
though, as anybody with experience will tell you, that the 
chance of promotion, the hope to rise, is a big motive, 
especially with the clerks that are still under middle age. 
They see the better jobs, see other men getting them, and 
feel that their chance will come some day.” 

It was a clerk still under middle age who made this 
objection: ‘‘ The trouble is that your chance of promotion 
depends entirely upon the kind of man you happen to be 
working under. Your chief clerk may be a good sort who 
wants to see the men under him do as well for themselves 
as they can. If he thinks a man deserves a little better 
salary he’ll speak up for him; or, if a man can get a better 
place, he’s glad of it. He’ll give everybody all the show he 
can. On the other hand, your chief clerk may be a mean 
pup who wants to get all the credit for everything him- 
self. He wants the bosses to think that whatever the office 
accomplishes is due entirely to him. He tries to make a 
good showing for his office by keeping saiaries down. If 
there’s an able man under him like as not he’ll be jealous 
of that man and try to soak him instead of giving him a 
boost. If the chief clerk is against you you might as well 
throw up the sponge, for nobody else knows that you are 
living. 

“‘Here’s a little illustration. I know a man in the audi- 
tor’s office. A while ago the president and auditor were 
having a confab and they sent down for some stuff. It was 
stuff this man handled and knew all about, so he was sent 
right up to the president’s office with it. He’s been up there 
twice since on the same thing. Now he knows that piece 
of work from end to end, can discuss it with the president 
as intelligently as the auditor or chief clerk or anybody 
else. And maybe you think it don’t tickle him to death 
to get a chance to do it. Would my chief clerk let one of 
his men go up to the president’s office? Not in a thousand 
years. He’d go himself every time.” 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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His Hat Dripping, 
His Gun-Barrel 
Gleaming 

With Wetness 


the hollow of his arm—toiled steadily, without 

speech, up the winding trail. The boy was one of 
those unfortunates, so common in our Southern Appalach- 
ians, who seem to skip the slow expansion of adolescence. 
Like a bud suddenly transported from tender April to 
torrid August, they leap from childhood into a premature 
manhood. This lad, though not over fourteen, had a face 
fixed and serious; the corners of his mouth drooped 
soberly, and his deep-set eyes reflected sadness. 

His father was a typical mountaineer—tall, unshorn, 
lean as a greyhound, with trim hands and feet. That 
morning he had found one of his two hogs dead, with a 
bullet-hole in its forehead, and his expression, never blithe- 
some, was almost saturnine now. It was a saturninity, 
moreover, which resisted even the rellowing influence of 
a pint bottle of applejack, applied at frequent intervals 
to his lips. 

The Top was finally reached. Within the compass of 
the eye lay a mighty kingdom—dappled valleys sand- 
wiched between stern ranges, misty gorges, mountain 
buttressing mountain in an endless recession, the nearest 
ones purple in their coniferous investitures, the farther 
ones fading through blues and grays, until, finally, where 
the sky shut down, peaksand clouds, earth and heaven, were 
all merged and lost in one another. It was a panorama to 
awe the soul, but Waterloo Whig was absorbed in counting 
out into his grimy palm the proper number of fat, deadly 
.45’s with which to fill the magazine of his Winchester 
repeater. 

“Now, Duddie,” said he, with a geniality apparently 
induced by the loading of his rifle, ‘‘you drap back down 
to’ds the Fold and try fer to pick up a brace of pa’tridges 
with your popgun.” (The lad’s rifle was a .22.) ‘Your 
maw ain’t nowise well, and she needs the meat. Be sure 
to git home in time to chop some wood fer supper. Mean- 
whiles, I’ll drap down t’other side the Back. May git a 
deer. ‘Sides, I gotter see Buff Tate and find out ef he’s 
nerved up yit to stand fer sheriff. If he does, and we ’lect 
him—which we will—we-uns hyer on Hogback will have 
peace fer a spell. We won’t have to go down to the co’t- 
house every time we sneeze to explain why we done it. I 
reckon I’ll git back by candle-lightin’—if nothin’ keeps 
me.” 

Duddie tarried for some minutes after his father’s agile 
figure had disappeared. He suspected that vengeance, not 
politics, was luring him down into that dangerous zone 
—the ancient domain of the Thistlewoods. If so, it was 
possible that, before the sun should have dropped behind 
Nigger Head, old Ariel Thistlewood would answer with his 
own life for that of the slaughtered porker. Not exactly, 
either, for the porker’s alone. There were other lives to 
be answered for. The feud between the two families had 
now been smouldering, with fitful bursts into flame, for 
many years. For three generations, in fact, Thistlewoods 
had been slipping down the west side of Hogback, and 
Whigs down the east side, preferably after dark, with rifle 


Te pair—man and boy, each with a rifle poised in 
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in hand and murder in heart, until both factions were, in 
the vernacular of the mountain, about ‘‘shot out.” To- 
day Ariel and Waterloo were the sole male representatives 
of their respective clans—Dudley being considered too 
young, and his doddering grandfather too old, to count. 

But Duddie by no means considered himself too young 
to count, and he now gazed wistfully across the gorge at 
the distant notch in the pines which marked Thistlewood’s 
clearing. Child though he was, no fear for his father, no 
horror at the bloody deed upon which he was presumably 
bent, touched his mind. His only emotion was disappoint- 
ment that his father should not have seen fit to enlist his 
services. 

The Whigs’ cabin nestled in one of those glades high- 
swung between the shoulders of the peaks, like an oriole’s 
nest inanelm. Potter’s Fold it was called, from the fact 
that a visionary named Potter had once raised sheep there 
until the catamounts, wolves and sundry two-legged lovers 
of mutton had decimated his flock. Duddie almost liter- 
ally dropped into it from the adjoining height, some two 
hours before sunset, with a fat grouse and a woodchuck in 
his belt. His mother commended his success with a smile. 
The decrepit grandsire, dozing in a chimney-corner, with 
his clay pipe upside down, roused at the boy’s entrance, 
blinked at the trophies of the chase, and then shook 
his hoary head. He cherished a vindictive distrust of 
Duddie’s little short-barreled, four-pound gun. 

““Must ’a’ caught ’em asleep, must ’a’ caught ’em 
asleep!” he shouted. ‘‘Bet you powder-burnt ’em both 
with your pea-shooter.’’ He cackled loudly at his jibe, and 
then, almost immediately, dozed off again. 

‘“Whar’s your pop?” asked Fereby Whig. 

‘*'T’other side the Back.”’ 

The woman said nothing. If the thought occurred that 
she might lie down a widow that night she gave no sign. 
Presently she laid the babe in its crib of white-oak splints 
and began their early supper. Meagre enough were her 
utensils. In one and the same pan—rinsing carefully, 
however, after each operation—she first scalded and then 
dressed the grouse, pared the potatoes, mixed her hoe-cake 
batter, and finally arranged the bird and vegetable for a 
stew. When the hickory chunks in the fireplace were re- 
duced to purring coals, she skillfully spread the batter 
where it would bake without burning, and set the coffee- 
pot to simmer on the hearth. When the meal was ready 
the grandsire was waked, two children playing outside 
were called in, and the family drew up to the rude board, 
without waiting for the head of the house. His return was 
always uncertain, whether he was roistering at the Little 
Twist still-house, playing cards at Cube Acres’ forge, or 
trailing a deer. 

‘‘Shet the door—shet the door!” piped the octogena- 
rian shrilly. ‘‘The sun have gone down and evil-doers 
will soon be ridin’ the mounting.” 

“Tain’t dark yit, Popsy,’”’ ob- 
served Fereby. 

Nevertheless, as soon as the 
shadows began to creep out of 
the tangled border of the Fold, 
she barricaded the single window 
with a heavy oak shutter and 
barred the door. Dudley climbed 
to his loft, the children and the 
grandsire were put to bed, and 
the woman was left alone with 
the flickering fire. Their day was 
done, though the alpenglow still 
lingered on the top of Hogback. 

Fereby sat for hours after her 
bedtime, but her black eyes only 
grew wider and more lustrous. 
About nine o’clock it began torain 
—at first so gently as to make 
only a murmur among the yellow, 
autumnal leaves of the tulip-tree 
outside; then bigger, swifter drops 
found their way down the wide- 
throated chimney and popped 
angrily upon the back-log. The 
passing gusts paused to slap the 
cabin with their huge, padded a 
paws. 

Now the watcher glanced at 
her sleeping babe, now threw up 
her head, hearkening at some real 
or fancied sound in the outer dark- 
ness. Poverty, toil, isolation, the 
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bearing and the burying of babes, the red havoc of the 
feud, had all swept the strings of her being like a boister- 
ous player’s hand. Yet there was that about her which 
rebuffed pity; sufficient for her trials was her strength; 
a wise and loving Hand had moulded her to fit her niche. 

Finally, without preliminary footfalls, came three slow, 
cautious taps upon the door. Fereby lifted the bar and 
her husband entered, his hat dripping, his Indian-black 
hair beaded with raindrops, his gun-barrel gleaming with 
wetness. From one of his pockets hung the tail of a 
squirrel. 

He dropped down to the table wearily. Fereby brought 
out the remains of the supper and lifted the coffee-pot 
from the hearth. But it was not until his ravenous attack 
upon the food had slackened that she put any questions, 

‘*Git him?” she then asked. 

“‘Didn’t git nuthin’—nary him, nor the cow, nor a hog, 
norachicken. So I jist blowed that squoll’s head off outen 
pure cussedness. I laid in the laurel above five hours, but 
the old fox never showed hisse’f.”’ 

““Hyear any news?” 

‘‘Lowdermilk Tidd and Duke Morningstar got into a 
fight, down at the big meetin’ at Antioch church, and cut 
each other up consid’able. Lutie Love’s baby died of 
pneumony. Reckon she ain’t perticular sorry, seein’ it was 
born afore she changed her name.” 

“T reckon ’tain’t much you or any other man knows 
about how she feels,” retorted Mrs. Whig, not pugna- 
ciously, but with authority. ‘‘ Who’s holdin’ the revival 
at Antioch?” 

“Young feller from Below. Reg’lar peacock, they say 
—biled shirt, coat-tails as long as a nightgownt, and gold 
plugs in his teeth. Knows his business, though. Fust 
night he licked Bush Redbud with his bare hands, and 
give ’em p’intedly to understand, besides, that he could 
shoot, and hadn’t left his irons to home. But don’t say 
nothin’ ’bout the meetin’s to Popsy. He'll wear hisse’f 
out beggin’ us to take him down, and he wouldn’t do 
nothin’ but sleep arfter he got thar.” 

The ancient man, as if answering to his name, raised 
himself on his elbow in his trundle-bed and blinked bewil- 
deredly for a moment. 

“Loo,” he called, in his cockatoo voice, “‘ you kiver that 
fiyer and scat fer bed or I won’t buy you them copper-toed 
boots fer Christmas.’’ He stared a moment longer, his 
mind wandering in the Long Ago, and then quietly sank 
back to sleep again, babelike. 


It was not Popsy but Duddie who was caught in the 
vortex of the revival. Duddie had always been a strange 
child, wise beyond his years, and a riddle to his simple 
parents. But he had always been a good child, and when 
he set out one night for Antioch church, four miles away, 

no remonstrance 

wasmade. The 

young missionary, 

sent out by the 

ii, Louisville Y. M. C. 

A. to carry the Gos- 

pel to the Cumber- 
land heathen, as 
many good people 
considered them, 
proved a fascina- 
tion to Duddie. 
Night after night 
found the boy on 
the selfsame win- 
dow-sill of the little 
log meeting-house, 
his blue eyes shin- 
ing with excite- 
ment, his brown 
cheeks hot and 


flushed. 
Be As he threaded 
** his way homeward 
. along the sinuous, 
aN undulating trail— 
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white moonlight on 
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waterfall welling up from the black depths—he was ecstat- 
ically happy. The call of a night-bird, the bark of a fox, 
would thrill him through and give him a sense of compan- 
jonship with Nature that he had never felt before. Some- 
times, in spite of the late hour and the chill air of autumn, 
he would sit down to breathe in the stillness and grandeur 
of the night. At such times when there passed overhead, 
as sometimes happened, that mystic, tremulous, indefina- 
ple sound, as if the ranges, those granitic ribs of earth, 
were contracting under their tremendous strain, his 
exaltation was almost painful. It was as if he heard the 
voice of God. 

But there came a change. One night the minister, hav- 
ing previously denounced the sins common to humanity, 
addressed himself boldly to that sin peculiar to the moun- 
taineer—the private redressing of wrongs, the individual 
administration of justice—in short, the feud. For the 
first time in his little life Duddie heard the doctrine that it 
was wrong to kill a man because he had killed some one 
else; that murder of any kind was hateful in the sight of the 
Lord, and that the shedder of human blood shall gnash his 
teeth in hell. 

If this were true—and after the minister’s powerful 
sermon Duddie had no doubt of it—Waterloo Whig was 
as good as damned, 
for he had sworn to 
slay Ariel Thistle- 
wood. His face wet 
with tears, his bosom 
sore from sobbing, 
the boy dragged 
wearily home. The 
cabin, sleeping in the 
moonlight, had a 
strange, cold, for- 
bidding look. All 
coziness, all dear fa- 
miliarity, were gone. 
The wisps of white 
wood-smoke, curling 
delicately from the 
chimney, were but 
sinister hints of the 
unquenchable fires 
of hell. And when 
his father opened the 
door for him, Duddie 
shrank past him as 
from a thing accurst. 

Yet he dearly 
loved the man, and 
how to save him 
from his awful doom 
became a problem 
with which the boy 
wrestled night and 
day. The mountain 
child is a repressed 
little being, for the most part. In the presence of his 
elders he is commanded to silence; he takes a back seat in 
church, and when ‘‘company”’ is present he eats at second 
table. In the ceaseless, hand-to-mouth struggle which 
the lean land entails, his confidence is not invited, his 
demonstrations of affection are not encouraged. If he 
yields obedience, the rest is taken for granted. 

Hence it was that Duddie, though never doubting for 
a moment the love of his father and mother, could not 
remember when either of them had kissed him. Nor had 
he, until the present great affliction befell him, ever par- 
ticularly yearned for a kiss. To be sent to the fastness for 
game, to be dispatched fifteen miles in the dead of night 
for a doctor, to be asked to take an exhausted man’s place 
in the line of forest-fire fighters—these were the things 
which had assured him of his father’s confidence and 
esteem, and had made kiss or caress superfluous. 

But now, when his heart melted at his father’s absorp- 
tion in the petty, sordid events of life’s daily round, all 
unconscious of his impending doom, the boy yearned for 
a more personal communion. He ached to throw himself 
upon the other’s breast, to sob out his love and pity, to 
warn him of the fearful end of the man who imbrues his 
hands in human blood. Two things, however, aside from 
mere habit, deterred him. In the first place, he feared 
that such a course would not be quite manly; he had never 
known of any one but girls and women doing such a thing. 
In the second place, he was convinced that it would be 
useless. 

Not that his father was obstinate or impervious to 
reason, but because he was entangled in the net of Destiny 
beyond hope of escape. For example, if a man dragged a 
log over your young corn, or burnt your cabin, or shot 
your cow, your hog or your brother, or threatened to 
shoot you—-what could you do but retaliate in kind? 
To kill or be killed was your choice. To kill would damn 
your soul. To be killed would save your soul; but it 
would be at the expense of your body, and would at the 
same time deliver your wife and little ones into the jaws 
of that ravening wolf called Want. Could Duddie ask his 
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father to do this? And should he ask him, and should his 
father, in fear of hell, consent, what would all the men of 
the mountain, yea, what would Duddie himself, think? 

For Destiny thus to trap a man seemed a cruel thing, 
to be sure. But cruel things were very credible to Duddie. 
There was the mountain fastness, when one was lost with- 
out match or cartridge; the forest fire, turning night into a 
lurid hell; the bitter cold of winter, making even the rocky 
face of the cliff crack in agony; the avalanche, burying 
men and animals alive. There was the catamount, slit- 
ting the throats of the helpless, innocent flock; the hawk 
with his talons in a sparrow’s vitals; the boulder crashing 
down the mountainside, snapping off great trees, or per- 
chance crushing a cabin like an eggshell. All these things 
were cruel, but they were every-day facts, and Duddie had 
learned to look upon them almost unmoved. 

Yet there was a God—Duddie believed it firmly. Not 
only because he was told so, but because he had felt it to 
be so—in the silent watches of the night, when some aérial 
express train of wild geese swept honking by overhead; at 
the foot of Rainbow Falls, where the water, the never- 
ending water, the ever-falling water, shook the earth; 
in the presence of the frowning thunderstorm, veined by 
jagged fire and swathed in trailing skirts of rain. Yes, 
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there was a God. But His ways were not your ways. 
You could not argue with Him. What He sent you had 
to take. If you did right He loved you; if you did wrong 
He punished you. To murder was wrong; He had said so 
in His Book. Hence, if you murdered, even to save your 
family, you had to go to hell for it. 

It was a puzzling state of affairs. Small wonder that the 
boy, in pondering the problem, lost his appetite, grew 
listless and thin, shunned the cabin, and spent whole days 
alone in the woods. But the dawn of this dark night of his 
soul was nearer than he knew. One day, as he lay on the 
forest’s brown carpet of pine-needles, dreamily watching a 
soaring eagle, and wondering if the bird could not almost 
glimpse Heaven from its ethereal zone, there suddenly 
came to him a Voice such as came, mayhap, to the Maid 
in the garden of Domremy. Stiffening as from a galvanic 
shock, breathless, almost pulseless, he sprang to his feet, 
and strained upward to catch the words again. They 
came: If a man would save his soul let him lose it for My 
sake! 

He emitted an inarticulate cry of joy. That was it! 
How simple! How strange he should not have thought of 
it himself! Let him, Dudley Whig, who had so often 
taken his father’s place on minor occasions, take his place 
on this crucial, supreme occasion. Let him save his father’s 
soul by losing his own. Let him kill Ariel Thistlewood! 

With a transfigured face, like that of him who saw God 
in a burning bush, with a light in his eyes which was not 
of earth, the boy descended the mountain to Potter’s Fold. 
The family were just sitting down to supper. 

“Son, air you got a fever?” asked Waterloo. 

Duddie shook his head. He had a fever, but it was not 
of the body. The room seemed strangely bright and large; 
his father’s voice came as from a distance; and when his 
mother pressed a cup of boneset tea to his lips he swal- 
lowed it mechanically, with the sensation of being minis- 
tered to by an angel. 


Duddie’s little .22 was inadequate for his present 
stern business, and borrowing a rifle in the mountains 
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is like borrowing a stove in zero weather. Sooner will 
a mountaineer lend you his boots. But the lad finally 
succeeded in obtaining an old single-shot .45 from Cube 
Acres, the blacksmith, who had just bought a repeater. 
He concealed the weapon in the dry fissure of a ledge of 
rock; then, it being chambered for the same ammunition 
as his father’s rifle, he filched three cartridges from his 
father’s tin box. One was for a shot at mark, to test the 
sights; one was for Ariel Thistlewood, and one for a 
reserve. 

By sunup the next morning he was ready to start, for 
it was a good four hours’ tramp to his destination. Yet he 
lingered for some minutes in the dooryard. His father 
was milking. His mother was kindling a fire under a big 
kettle on the bank of the branch, preparing to wash 
clothes. The boy had no misgivings; yet he fully realized 
the hazardous nature of his enterprise, and he wished to 
leave behind a message which would give no present hint 
of his mission—for a hint would frustrate that mission— 
but which would, in case he failed to return, reveal to his 
parents that he had died by no accident, but that he had 
fared forth on a sacrificial pilgrimage, fearless of the 
results to either soul or body. It was difficult, however, 
to find just the words which would serve this delicate pur- 
pose, and he finally 
trudged off as usual, 
carrying his little 
.22 for a blind. 

He lay in the rho- 
dodendrons on the 
bank of the branch 
until old Whitey 
came down to her 
drinking-pool, as she 
always did upon be- 
ing released from the 
stall. He then took 
the bell from her 
neck, muffled its 
clapper with a hand- 
kerchief, and swung 
it from his waist by 
the strap. He next 
went to the ledge 
and exchanged his 
own rifle for the 
big .45. 

At a safe dis- 
tance from his home 
he pegged a bit of 
paper the size of his 
hand to the bole of 
a pine, stepped off 
sixty paces, took 
eareful aim, and 
fired. The terrific 
recoil spun him half- 
way roundand made 
him sick and dizzy for a moment. But a ragged hole 
in the mark brought a shadowy smile to his sober lips. 

The nine-pound weapon increased almost incredibly in 
weight as he reeled off mile after mile of the toilsome 
ascent. His arms and back ached, and he was conscious 
that he was not making his usual time. However, it was 
not yet noon when he reached Slayback’s Leap, which 
promontory commanded a view of Ariel Thistlewood’s 
clearing. It was still from a half to three-quarters of a 
mile distant, in a bee-line; but through the pellucid 
atmosphere the chickens picking about the dooryard were 
distinctly visible. 

Mrs. Thistlewood sat on the front doorstone, working 
over something in her lap. Perilee, a half-grown daughter, 
passed once from the shed door to the woodpile and picked 
up an apronful of chips. Ariel himself, with a newspaper in 
his hands, sat out in the open, where the bright sunlight 
made an aureole about his uncovered, white head. From 
his exposed position, it might have seemed as if no sense 
of insecurity ever disturbed his mind; but a more experi- 
enced mountaineer than Duddie wouid have noted that 
the thick trunk of a chestnut-oak intervened exactly 
between Ariel’s chair and the nearest undergrowth that 
could have harbored an enemy. 

On his first glimpse of this peaceful, domestic scene, 
which he expected to desolate within the hour, the moun- 
tain lad behaved much like any other lad. His face grew 
pale, his hands shook. Nevertheless, he quickly recovered 
his balance and passed on down by a circuitous route until 
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he stood at the edge of Ariel’s upper cornfield, about four” 


hundred yards from the cabin. 

Up till this moment his progress, since leaving the Leap, 
had been as noiseless as a fox’s. But now he removed his 
handkerchief from the clapper of the cow-bell and jangled 
it roughly, in fair imitation of a belled cow tearing an 
ear of corn from the stalk. Thistlewood instantly raised 
his head in a listening attitude. When the sound was 
repeated he rose from his chair, picked up his hat and rifie, 
and started for the cornfield. Duddie’s heart quickened 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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The Lure of the Decoration 


Queer Incidents in the Quest of Ribboned Stars and Crosses 


matic circles of an Ameri- 


[nat tell a story in diplo- 
can who once presented 


By E. Alexander Powell, F. R. G. S. 





himself at our Embassy in 
Vienna. As he was of prepos- 
sessing appearance and armed 
with letters of introduction 
from certain gentlemen influen- 
tial in American politics, the 
Ambassador politely asked his 
visitor if there was any partic- 
ular courtesy he could show 
him during his stay in the 
Austrian capital. Well, yes, 
as a matter of fact there was; 
he had always cherished a 
longing to be presented at 
court. The Ambassador said 
he would see what could be 
done—diplomats under no cir- 
cumstances ever say “‘ Yes” or 
‘“No”—and in due course the 
coveted invitation, embossed 
with the imperial arms, reached 
the jubilant American. On the 
night of the ball he presented 
himself at the Hofburg, clad in 
irreproachable court dress, 
knee-breeches, chapeau and 











picture him as the central figure in them 
all. But if you approach a little nearer 
—which Heaven forbid—your visions of 
valor will fade at sight of the inscriptions, 
which explain that the medals in question 
were presented to the wearer by the 
Faculty of a certain up-State academy 
“for excellence in penmanship.” That, 
perhaps, is why the governor chose him 
for a secretary. 


Official Debts Cheaply Paid 


HE governmental distribution of 

titles and orders constitutes one of the 
secrets and systems of monarchical influ- 
enceand power in the European nations. 
The Governments of Europe dispose of 
close on three hundred different decora- 
tions, most of them subdivided into 
three, four or five different grades, so 
that well over a thousand different 
crosses are at the disposal of the Euro- 
pean chancelleries to recompense merit, 
reward favors and foster the vanity of 
international society. Nations, it must 








sword, while suspended from 
his neck by a red, white and 
blue ribbon hung a resplendent 
decoration, blazing with jewels, wonderfully enameled, 
unique in size and design. The American became instantly 
the cynosure of every eye. The aged Emperor, himself 
an officer of every great order of chivalry, was seen to 
cast curious glances at his guest’s novel adornment. The 
Court Chamberlain and the American Ambassador were 
questioned in turn, but both professed themselves unable 
to identify the splendid decoration. Some one suggested 
that it might be an Abyssinian order, some one else that it 
had a Chinese look, while a third concluded that it must 
be from one of the Indian States. Curiosity eventually 
won the day, and the Emperor summoned the American 
to his presence. 


An American’s Unique Decoration 


“7 OU will pardon my curiosity, I am sure,” said the 

white-haired monarch, in that winning manner so 
characteristic of him, ‘‘ but none of us has been able to recog- 
nize the very beautiful decoration you are wearing. May 
I ask what it is?” 

“Why,” said the American, with a gratified smile, 
‘that is an idea of my own, your Majesty. Understanding 
that it was the custom to wear such things 
over here, [ drew up the design myself, 


Austria: Badge and Collar of 
Golden Fleece 


be remembered, as well as individuals, re- 
ceive favors of one kind and another from 
strangers, and, even more than individ- 
uals, consider themselves bound to recognize those obliga- 
tions. But nationscannot paysuch debtsas private persons 
do; they cannot give a box of cigars to an allied general who 
has helped them to win a battle; they cannot present a 
silk umbrella to a foreign judge who has been sent over to 
help negotiate an extradition treaty; they cannot offer a 
pair of gloves or a new hat to the equerry of a visiting 
ruler; national recognition of great achievements in the 
arts or sciences could scarcely be fittingly expressed by 
the presentation of a scarfpin, a gold-headed walking- 
stick, or even a case of extra dry champagne. It is true 
that usage authorizes them, in such cases, to employ a 
service of Dresden china, a vase of malachite, or a hanging 
of Gubelin tapestry, but as these things cost many thou- 
sands of pounds or marks or francs, as the case may be, 
they are used somewhat sparingly. Another solution has 
been invented, a cheap and satisfactory one, like a pres- 
idential autograph, “‘ costing little but seeming very dear,”’ 
that has the enormous merit of satisfying the recipient 
without any outlay for the giver—for a decoration unites 
these rare characteristics and contradictory attributes. 
Despite the constantly growing list of Americans, both 
officials and civilians, who are holders of foreign decora- 
tions, the United 
States is the only na- 





and had it made by my jeweler in San 
Francisco.” 

Now that story, which may be true, 
and, again, may not be, serves to illustrate 
the overpowering desire for chest adorn- 
ment by which a goodly proportion of 
our ‘people are possessed. In this demo- 
cratic land of ours it is the fashion to 
despise —or pretend to despise—anything 
which smacks as strongly of monarchical 
institutions as decorations, though it 
must be confessed that I have yet to 
meet the American who refused one of 
the little enameled crosses when it was 
offered to him. Indeed, I once knew an 
American consular officer, stationed in 
an Asiatic city, who actually resigned 
his commission rather than give up the 
cross of the Red Eagle, which had been 
pinned upon his breast by the German 
Emperor himself in recognition of his 
‘archeological discoveries. I know still 
another American, the military secretary 
to the governor of a certain State, the 
breast of whose uniform, on official occa- 
sions, fairly scintillates with medals and 
bits of colored ribbon. If you stand at 
a respectful distance, as intended, you 








Mase. oe tion of importance 
es ~itiobe i ® 
a which possesses 


neither orders nor 
decorations with 
which to recognize 
officially those who 
render meritorious 
services to the Re- 
publie or perform 
great deeds. Con- 
gress, it is true, 
occasionally grants 
medals of honor to 
officers and men of 
the United States 
Army and Navy “for 
distinguished gallan- 
try in action,” but all 
of the four hundred 
and fifty-eight hold- 
ers of the medal 
gained it only by im- 
minently imperiling 
their lives in battle. 


cieties each with 
badges, buttons or 
other insignia, Which 








will find yourself picturing the gallant 
deeds by which these emblems of merit 
were won: last stands, forlorn hopes, 


death-defying charges—you instantly Eagle. 


Reading From Top to Bottom—Prussia: Star of 
Black Eagle. 
Red Eagle. Star of Red Eagle. Collar of Black 
Collar of Red Eagle 


the members proudly 
display on all possible 
occasions, each and 
all commemorating 


Badge of Black Eagle. Badge of 





Then we have the so- , 


the prowess, not of the wear- 
ers, but of their fathers, their 
grandfathers and even of their 
great-grandfathers. We are, strangely enough, entirely 
without means of expressing, officially, our admiration 
for our men -of genius—painters, sculptors, authors, 
engineers and scientists—our pioneers of commerce and 
captains of industry, and the hundreds of nameless heroes 
in the humbler walks of life. 

France, a sister republic, with a population perhaps 
more radically democratic than our own, confers the cross 
of the Legion of Honor on soldier and civilian alike. The 
engineer who drives a tunnel through the Alps, or the 
physician who discovers a cure for some dread disease, 
stands the same chance of receiving the coveted bit of 
scarlet ribbon as the officer who captures the enemy’s 
colors on the field of battle. There is, indeed, no form of 
human endeavor which this order does not recognize. It 
has been given ; 
to Rosa Bonheur 
and to Sarah 
Bernhardtand to 
Andrew Carne- 
gie; Sister Rosa- 
lie, the nun, John 
Hay, the states- 
man, Curie, the 
scientist, Meis- 
sonier, the paint- 
er, have been 
enrolled among 
its Décorés. Only 
one degree less 
eminent are the 
so-called 
“palms” of the 
French Acad- 
emy, which are 
conferred for ex- 
cellence in the 
fields of art, sci- 
ence, literature, 
music and the 
drama. The 
French Ministry 
of Agriculture 
encourages hus- 
bandry and 
stimulates a 
wholesome rural 
rivalry by con- 
ferring annually 
on the best farm- 
er in each depart- 
ment the Order 
of Agricultural 
Merit. On the 
occasion of the 
Féte Nationale, 
in every city, 
town and village of France medals are distributed on 
behalf of the Government, with appropriate ceremonies, 
to the young women who, during the preceding year, have 
displayed the greatest domestic virtues, self-sacrifice and 
filial devotion. A recent recipient of this order of domes- 
tic merit was a young woman of humble parentage who 
sacrificed a brilliant marriage and a promising musical 
career that she might care for her bedridden mother. 

















Upper Figure—Pontifical Star of 
the Holy Sepulcher. Lower Figure 
— Badge of the Holy Sepulcher 


The Catch Story of Napoleon 


HE battered warriors who frequent Les Invalides tell a 
story of the great Emperor which runs something like 
this: Napoleon, strolling through the camp at Boulogne, 
met a one-armed veteran of his Old Guard. He stopped 
and said to him, ‘‘Where did you lose your arm, mon 
brave?”’ ‘Sire, at Austerlitz,’’ was the reply. ‘‘And you 
were not decorated?” asked the Emperor. ‘No, Sire, I 
was forgotten.’”’ ‘‘Theh,’’ rejoined Napoleon, “here is my 
own cross for you; I make you chevalier.” ‘Ah, Sire,” 
exclaimed the old soldier, “‘your Majesty makes me chev- 
alier because I have lost one of my arms; what would you 
have done if I had lost them both?” ‘I should have 
created you an officer of the Legion,” answered Napoleon. 
Whereupon the veteran instantly drew his sword and cut 
off the other arm! ; 
This is a catch story, and, besides, is nonsense, but it 
serves to illustrate the peculiar affection which the French 
people, republican though they are, hold for the Legion of 
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Honor. It has 


been cut into 
many shapes to 
suit the political 
necessities of ever- 
changing govern- 
ments, and yet it 
has always held 
its ground as the 
foremost order of 
the masses. For 
when a French- 
man, no matter 
what his class in 
society, distin- 
guishes himself 
above the ordi- 
nary, by his 
bravery, by his 











have been devised in the year sixty- 
nine by St. James the Apostle, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, and revivified 
in later centuries to stimulate cru- 
sading and ardor in the Papa! 
scheme of capturing Jerusalem 
from the Saracen. But the intentior 
failed and the order declined. ‘‘ The 
knights are dust, their good swords 
rust-—their souls are with the Lord, 
we trust’’—and though the famous 
order which they upheld by their 
lances still endures—for the Patri- 
oo arch of Jerusalem retains the right 
apo to bestow the red enamel cross 
which constitutes its insignia— 
nothing now remains of its ancient 
glories but the outward vesture and 
the sounding shibboleth. 

History makes but dry reading 
at the best, and it is no part of my 
intention to do more than sketch 








benefactions or 
by his brains, his 
merit is publicly 
acknowledged by the bit of scarlet ribbon and the 
enameled cross which constitute the outward insignia 
of the Legion of Honor. If he is a soldier the President of 
the Republic will, perhaps, himself pin it on his breast, 
before the assembled troops at Longchamps, and kiss him 
on each cheek, while the massed bands play the Marseil- 
laise. He will treasure that bit of enamel and ribbon all 
his life, and his children and grandchildren will treasure it 
after him. He now has the proud distinction of being a 
Décoré; he thrills with patriotism; his respect for the 
Government is visibly increased; he is spurred to fresh 
endeavors by this national appreciation of his worth; he 
becomes, in short, a better citizen. 

Apropos of the Legion of Honor, the story is told, and I 
have every reason to believe it strictly true, of a French 
general during the Franco-Prussian War who had upon 
his staff a certain volunteer civilian, who had several times 
shown signs of unwillingness to expose his person. One 
morning the general said to him, ‘‘ Get on your horse, sir; 
ride beyond our lines till you see the Prussians; draw fire 
if you can, and then, when you have made out where their 
outposts exactly are, come back and report to me.” The 
volunteer trotted forward a few hundred yards, pulled up 
his horse and thought he would go no farther. Finally, 
after a quarter of an hour of indecision, he decided to ride 
home again. As he reached the cottage where the general 
was waiting for him, the latter looked out, saw him and 
exclaimed, ‘‘What? Not gone yet? Start instantly, sir!” 
Thereupon the individual in question glanced in terror at 
the angry general, and, after a moment of hesitation, 
turned his horse sharp around and rode off at full gallop 
toward the rear. The General snatched out his revolver, 
fired at him, and put a bullet through his throat. He was 
carried to an ambulance, remained in a field hospital for 
six months, until, in the excitement of the Commune, he 
was quite forgotten. He was finally dismissed from the 
hospital with a discharge certificate, obtained by the aid of 
that document the influence of people who knew nothing 
of the facts, and finally, on the ground that he had been 
“wounded before the enemy,” obtained the cross of the 
Legion. 

The gold chain that Pharaoh put on Joseph is the 
earliest ‘decoration’ of which history distinctly speaks, 
yet, judging from what we know of human nature, it is 
reasonable to suppose that marks of personal distinction 
were invented long before the time of Pharaoh. The great 
orders of chivalry began with charity, piety and battle; 
they terminate in a buttonhole. The monkish, chivalric, 
half-legendary knights of eight hundred years ago are, for 
the most part, represented today by highly-respectable 
gentlemen in black coats or uniforms, who wear special 
jewelry at evening functions. 


The Knights of the Holy Sepulcher 


preom the twilight of fable and tradition there emerges 
a lengthy and probably imaginary assemblage of valiant 
phantoms, ghastly and grisly in the lurid dawn of recorded 
history. Speculation and conjecture are active in deci- 
phering the subsequent rise and development of the 
knightly orders peculiar to European chivalry and 
crusading Christianity. But while chivalry and the 
Crusades supplied motives for the creation of certain 
orders and decorations, many others, doubtless, had their 
origin in the ambition of rulers and the policy of princes. 
Possession of the symbol and seal of knighthood, in the 
brave days of old, was accounted the highest of all honors. 
But the coveted spurs and the accolade had to be won by 
military valor, being conferred on mail-clad warriors for 
= encounters and doughty deeds in lists or on tented 
eld. 

In all probability the most ancient of these knightly 
decorations was the Order of the Holy Sepulcher, said to 


Garter of Great Britain. Star of Garter. 





quickly, in brief, bold outline, the 
romantic stories of the famous stars 
and crosses which glisten so bravely 
on the breasts of the great personages of our time at cere- 
monial functions at Windsor, the Elysée and the Hofburg, 
at Potsdam, the Quirinal and the Winter Palace. 

Eight great orders of chivalry were established during 
the Crusades, four of them—the Hospitalers, the Templars, 
the Teutonic Knights and the Lazarists—being formed 


Collar of Garter 
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Starting at Upper Left-Hand Corner— Great Britain: Order 
of Bath: Military Star. Civil Star. Collar. Badge. Jewel 





in the Holy Land, while the military brotherhoods of 
Calatrava, Santiago, Alcantara and Avis had their birth 
in the Spanish peninsula, all being established with the 
purpose of helping the weak and fighting the Saracen. 
The story of the founding of the oldest of the Spanish 
orders, that of Calatrava, reads like romance rather than 
like fact. In eleven hundred and forty-seven 
the Moors announced that they were going to 
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and the Black Eagie of Prussia. About these no doubt 
is possible; they are all immensely lofty. The Garter 
and the Seraphim occupy the highest place in European 
esteem. The ‘“‘Most Noble Order of the Garter” 
was founded by Edward III, the legend being that a 
beautiful duchess dropped her garter at a ball, that 
the king picked it up, and, noticing the suggestive smiles 
on the faces of his courtiers, clasped it about his own leg 
with the withering remark: ‘‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense”’ 
(Evil be to him who evil thinks). With that motto he 
founded the famous order of knighthood, which is be- 
stowed only upon the greatest nobles of England and upon 
certain ruling sovereigns, the membership being rigidly 
limited to sixty knights. The garter of blue velvet, edged 
and buckled with gold, is only worn on occasions of great 
ceremony, such as coronations and chapter meetings of 
the order, when it is worn with knee-breeches and silk 
hose, clasped about the left leg just below the knee. Queen 
Alexandra, who is the only Lady of the Garter, wears the 
insignia about her left arm. 


The Golden Fleece and the Elephant 


HE world-famous Order of the Golden Fleece was 

founded by Duke Philip of Burgundy, but passed to 
Spain by the cession of Flanders, and was transferred again 
to Austria by the Emperor Charles VI, when he acquired the 
Low Countries. Spain, however, would not consent to lose 
it, and after years of bitter quarreling it was tacitly agreed 
that it should become the joint property of both Austria 
and Spain, though to this day no person who received the 
fleece from the Spanish crown is permitted to wear it at 
the court of Vienna. The insignia, consisting of the golden 
fleece of a ram, is worn around the neck by a crimson moiré 
ribbon, which, on grand occasions, is replaced by a golden 
and jeweled chain. On the death of a knight the insignia 
is returned to the chapter by his heirs, so that each Golden 
Fleece now in existence has figured in bygone centuries on 
the breast of some famous man. Thus, that now used by 
Don Carlos was originally worn by Duke Philip of Bur- 
gundy, the founder of the order, while the fleece in the 
possession of the late Prince Bismarck was formerly sus- 
pended from the neck of the Duke of Alva, the despot of 
the Netherlands. The knights of the Golden Fleece enjoy 
very real privileges, for they have precedence over all but 
members of the royal families at court functions, alike 
at Vienna and Madrid; they are all ‘‘cousins” of the 
sovereign by courtesy, and never fail to address him as 
such; they are wholly exempt from the jurisdiction of 
ordinary tribunals, and can claim trial by the chapter of 
the order, no matter with what crime they are charged. 

The Elephant claims to have come into existence in 
1159, when, a Danish crusader having slain an elephant 
single-handed with his sword, Canute VI, who must have 
possessed a certain sense of humor, established this very 
noble order in memory of that very remarkable event. 
That most exclusive of orders, the Black Eagle of Prussia, 
is practically confined—in the first class, at least—to 
princes of the blood royal. No orders are permitted to be 
worn with it unless the knight is a foreign prince or holds 
the order of Malta. It is the only order which still obliges 
its knights to intimate to the Grand Master when and 
where they intend traveling. The Kaiser regards this 
order, which he invariably wears, with the sincerest 
veneration, and great ceremonial attends the annual 
chapter, which is held every February in Beriin. 

To hold the grand cross of the Russian Order of St. 
George it is necessary to have commanded a victorious 
army in the field, and at present there is but a single holder 
of the highest grade of this celebrated decoration, the 
Grand Duke Michael, granduncle of the Tsar, who com- 
manded the Russian troops in Asia Minor during the 
Russo-Turkish War of eighteen hundred and seventy-seven. 

(Continued on Page 35) 





attack Calatrava, and the news frightened away [ 
the Templars, who then formed its garrison. 
Thereupon the King of Castile grew vexed, and, 
in his desperation, published to the world that he 
would make a present of the town to anybody 
who would defend it. Two Cistercian monks 
heard of the offer, took the king at his word, and 
enlisted a regiment of soldiers of fortune for the 
purpose. Their heroic defense of the town against 
the repeated onslaughts of the Moors forms one 
of the brightest pages in Spanish history. The 
survivors of this adventurous band became the 
founders of the Order of Calatrava, which did 
good service against the Moors, grew rich beyond 
the dreamsof avarice, and, with the sole exception 
of the Maltese knights, is the most ancient of 
existing orders. 

Counting strictly, without any pity, there are 
in all Europe only eight orders which are indis- 
putably entitled to stand by themselves in front. 
These are the Garter, the Seraphim of Sweden, the 
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Annunciation of Savoy, the Golden Fleece, the L 
Elephant of Denmark, St. Andrew, St. Stephen, 


Obverse and Reverse Badge of Legion of Honor, France 
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KICKED INTO MILLIONS 


How Lady Luck Scrapes Acquaintance 


VERY man 
likes to be- 
lieve that he 
Pe a tetra Al [LEUSTRATED BY 


of ‘his own fortune; and especially is this very human and 
comfortable belief prevalent among those who have 
come up out of the ruck into great riches. Every John 
G. Croesus in Mr. Dunn’s American edition of the 
Almanach de Gotha loves to stand up before a room- 
ful of aspiring and open-mouthed youth and give them, 
in a serious, profound way, the only certain formula for 
the achievement of wealth. It consists of equal portions 
of perspiration, patience, perseverance and perspicuity, 
set to boil over the fire of intense application, cease- 
lessly watched by the eye of keen foresight and stirred by 
the hand of sterling honesty and native ability. For con- 
crete examples of this formula’s best results, Mr. Croesus, 
carelessly placing the index finger of his right hand on the 
bulging bosom of his frock coat, bids his goggle-eyed 
auditors look around them. 

When he is asked if he ever had the acquaintance of a 
lady named Luck, Mr. Croesus, after casting a half-guilty 
glance over his shoulder, will sneeringly deny her very 
existence, who, as all unsuccessful men know, wanders 
aimlessly up and down 
the earth, now ‘putting 
her jeweled hand on the 
shoulder of some hand- 
some, young idler, asleep 
in the sun, and now 
bestowing her unac- 
countable favors on the 
oldest, grimiest and 
least attractive of skin- 
flints. Perhaps, after 
you get so confidential 
with Mr. Croesus that 
he tells you his family 
history, he may admit 
confidentially that he is 
really married to a dis- 
tant relative of Miss 
Luck named Opportu- 
nity, but—dear me—if 
he hadn’t been working 
after hours so that he 
happened to come out 
of the office just in time 
to rescue her as her touring-car started to run away—if 
she hadn’t seen and recognized at a glance the sterling 
honesty and native ability sticking out in lumps all over 
his strong, young face—she never would have married 
him, so it all comes to the same thing in the end. 

And, so far as advice is concerned, Mr. Croesus is all 
very well. His advice is as good to follow as that of any- 
body else. For the success of every recipe depends, after 
all, on the cook. Certainly, no matter how thoroughly 
convinced of the existence of Luck he may be, no man ever 
made a deliberate and successful attempt to attract the 
favorable attention of the elusive baggage. As well stand 
rooted on one spot, waiting for an oil well to burst up out 
of the ground at one’s feet. On the other hand, with true 
feminine contrariety, the jade is most likely to smile on 
those who frown at her, and to follow those who flee. Occa- 
sionally she seems to use something like violence to force 
the acceptance of her disguised and undesired favors. 
More than one of Mr. Croesus’ noble order, who now, with 
proud humility, admits that he is a self-made man, has 
been almost literally kicked into millions. 

In September, 1885, N. S. Kellogg, a lean, old prospec- 
tor, shambled into Murray, Idaho, following his grub- 
burro, which was laden with some samples of iron-galena 
ore he had picked up in the mountains. Kellogg came to 
report to Cooper and Peck, who had grub-staked him for 
the prospecting tour. The local expert made a critical 
examination of the ore and pronounced it worthless. 
Cooper and Peck were tired of putting up the grub for a 
prospector who had such bad judgment, so they dissolved 
the partnership. Kellogg, with the eternal optimism of 
the miner, declined to accept the judgment of the assayer 
on the ore he had discovered, and started back up into the 
mountains to take possession of the claim. Before start- 
ing he succeeded in interesting Phil O’Rourke, who prom- 
ised to accompany him. 

The two men were so near broke that they could not 
even afford a burro to carry their light packs. For a day 
or two they wandered about through the gulches, trying 
to fix Kellogg’s location. On the third morning a stray 
burro wandered into their camp. Kellogg recognized it as 


Red-Flannel Nightcaps Proved to 
be Just the Article Needed 


By HENRY M. HYDE 





the animal belong- 
ing te Cooper and 
R. F. THOMSON Peck, which had 

previously carried 
his grub-stake, and which its owners had turned out to 
graze when they decided to let him go it alone. Kellogg 
and O’Rourke were tired and they had a long, hard trip 
round the shoulder of the mountain ahead of them, so 


they fastened their supplies and tools on the burro’s 


patient back and started off in its wake. 

At noon they stopped to eat dinner on a sunny iin 
The burro was tethered near by: The sun was hot and the 
flies troublesome. Presently a particularly vicious insect 
lit on the donkey’s belly and that animal lifted a quick 
hindleg to dislodge it. When its hoof struck the rocky 
ground on the return stroke it uncovered the top of the 
Bunker Hill and Sullivan mines, which have since paid 
more than eleven million dollars in dividends. 

When Cooper and Peck heard of this discovery and of 
how it was made, they brought suit to recover a share of 
the claim, basing their demand on the proposition that 
their donkey was the real discoverer. The case was tried 
in Murray, Idaho, before Judge Norman Buck and a jury. 
The jury returned a verdict for the defense, but the court 
set the verdict aside and rendered a memorable 
decision in the following words: 

‘From the evidence of the witnesses this court is 
of the opinion that the Bunker Hill mine was 
discovered by the jackass, Phil O’Rourke and N. S. 
Kellogg; and, as the jackass is the property of the 
plaintiffs, Cooper and Peck, they are entitled to a 
half interest in the Bunker Hill claim, and a quarter 
interest in the Sullivan claim.” 

The case was appealed to the Supreme Court, but 
before itcame on for a hearing it was settled out of 
court on a basis which gave Peck and Cooper 
something like fifty thousand dollars each in return 
for the casual kick of their worn-out burro. 

But, as John G. Creesus will be quick to point 
out, anything may happen in a miningdeal. Things 
are very different when one comes to straight, legiti- 
mate business. Take banking, for instance. The 
banker must take no chances, That is where 
sterling honesty, native ability, keen foresight are, 
preéminently, the only qualities which tell for 
success. 

John W. Harper was a poor but honest paying 
teller in the Bank of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. He 
was conservative, steady and trustworthy, so much so that 
he was, on occasion, appointed guardian for the minor heirs 
of a deceased friend. The property which these children 
inherited was small. Part of it was in cash, which Mr. 
Harper loaned on what his banker’s judgment told him 
was perfectly good security. In the end, however, the bor- 
rower defaulted, and the claim was lost. Mr. Harper was 
held personaliy responsible for the loss. Having made 
good the estate out of his own funds he attempted to get 
something from the delinquent to protect himself. Finally 
he was compelled, much against his will, to take title to 
eleven acres of wild land, part prairie and part swamp, 
which lay then on the outskirts of the city of Chicago. 
Friends condoled with him and pointed out that the tract 
was barely worth the taxes. But that was all the debtor 
had left and, reluctantly, Mr. Harper took possession. 
Within a comparatively few years the miraculous city on 
Lake Michigan swallowed and digested Mr. Harper’s bad 
bargain, and out of its proceeds he realized a great fortune. 
He became president of the Bank of ee in which 
he had begun as a clerk. 
Whether in hissleek and 
prosperous years Mr. 
Harper came to deny 
the liason with Luck 
which was the founda- 
tion of his great wealth 
does not seem to be a 
matter of record. 

The late ‘‘Mike”’ 
McDonald was the king 
of gamblers in Chicago 
for many years, and 
became a very rich man. 
Years ago there was an 
Irish woman working as 
housekeeper in his big, 
stone mansion over on 
Ashland boulevard. 
This woman was thrifty 
and ambitious. Shehad 
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Eleven Million Dollars in Dividends 


saved a few thou- 
sand dollars and, 
one day, closed a 
contract to pur- 
chase a lot and 
building indown- 
town Chicago, 
paying her small 
capital down and 
giving a mort- 
gage for the 
larger part of the 
purchase-price. 
Presently it be- 
came clear to 
her that, inten- 
tionally or not, 
she had been 
saddled with a 
much bigger load than she could stagger under. It was 
as much as she could do to pay the interest, and when 
the first purchase-money note came due she was without 
funds to meet it. A foreclosure was threatened and the 
loss of her savings was imminent. In her distress she 
consulted her employer. McDonzJd had the property 
examined and finally agreed to ti © it over in his own 
name. He did not, however, repay to his housekeeper the 
money she had put into the purchase, but casually told her 
that she could have the property back again at any time by 
paying what it had cost him. 

Presently the woman left the McDonald employ and 
drifted away from Chicago. She became old, broken 
down in health and needy. It was no longer possible for 
her to work as a housekeeper; it was almost impossible 
for her to do enough work of any kind to keep herself in 
food and shelter. In her distress she went to consult a 
lawyer and told him of her dealings with McDonald. 
Twenty years had gone by since the title to the building 
in which she lost her savings had passed to the old gambler, 
and it had increased in value to a very large extent. Could 
she hold him to his promise to give her the property back 
for what he‘had paid for it? Certainly not, the lawyer 
told her. There was no proof of any contract between 
them. But he would go over and talk to McDonald. He 
went and laid the facts before him, thinking that, possibly, 
‘“Mike,” with a gambler’s easy generosity, might be 
willing to give his old employee a little help. At first 
McDonald could not recall even the woman’s name. 
Then, gradually, it came back to him, and with it the 
memory of his promise that she might have the building on 
payment of what it had cost him. 

‘* And I’ll stick to my promise, of course,” he said. “‘T’ll 
send a statement of what it has cost me over to your office,. 
and old Nora may have the rest.” 

Under the lawyer’s direction the building, now become 
extremely valuable, was disposed of, and the equity made 
the poverty-stricken old housekeeper a rich woman. 

In Milwaukee there is still living an old gentleman 
whose continual boasting disgusted his associates in the 
ownership of a very promising copper mine. Particularly 
he was loquacious in pointing out the unfailing good judg- 
ment which had always marked his business career and in 
no case to stronger purpose than in selecting this copper 
prospect for investment. They determined to teach him a 
lesson. A somewhat complicated conspiracy was set on 
foot. The directors of the copper company held a meet- 
ing, at which it was proposed to float a new stock company 
with a large capital. As a basis for appealing for stock 
subscriptions, a report from a mining engineer was ordered. 
This report was faked and written by a man who never 
went near the mine. It stated that the mine was a thin 
and almost valueless property. The boastful old 
gentleman was given an opportunity to unload his 
holdings on a presumably unsuspecting investor. 
In reality it was his own associates who paid him 
about two hundred thousand dollars for what they 
were certain was worth at least three times that 
amount. With him out of the way it was, of 
course, necessary to have a real report on the prop- 
erty as a starting point for new operations. A 
famous mining engineer was employed and sent to 
the upper peninsula of Michigan, where the claims 
were located. As the result of a careful examina- 
tion he reported that, in fact, the vein was small, 
and pinched out after going down a compara- 
tively few feet. The situation was practically as 
bad as the fake report had made it, and the old 
boaster was the only man in the party who ever got 
out with a whole skin. Of course he is now boast- 
ing louder than ever of the unfailing foresight which 
led him to sell his holdings at just the right time. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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THE BUBBLE 


Young Wallingford. 
Conducts a 
Unique Speculation 
in Genuine Black Mud 


Vir 

WO weeks to wait. Oh, well, Wallingford could 

amuse himself by working up a local reputation. 

It was while he was considering this, upon the 
following day, that a farmer with three teeth drove up 
in a dilapidated spring-wagon drawn by a pair of beau- 
tiful bay horses, and stopped in front of Jim Ranger’s 
livery and sales stable to talk hay. Wallingford, sitting 
in front of the hotel in lazy meditation, walked over 
and examined the team with a criticaleye. They were 
an exquisite match, perfect in every limb, with manes 
and tails and coats of that peculiar silken sheen belong- 
ing to perfect health and perfect care. 

“Very nice team you have,” observed Wallingford. 

“Finest match team anywhere,” agreed Abner Follis, 
plucking at his gray goatee and mouthing a straw, ‘‘an’ 

I make a business 0’ raisin’ thoroughbreds. Cousins 
they are, an’ without a blemish on’em. An’ trot—you’d 
ought to see that team trot.” 

“What’ll you take for them?” asked Wallingford. 

The response of Abner Follis was quick and to the 
point. He kept a careful appraisement upon all his 
livestock. 

“Seven hundred and fifty,” said he, naming a price 
that allowed ample leeway for bickering. 

It was almost a disappointment to him that Walling- 
ford produced his wallet, counted over the exact amount 
that had been asked, and said briefly: 

“Unhitch them.” 

“Well!” said Abner, slowly taking the money and 
throwing away his straw in petulance. It was dull and 
uninteresting to have a bargain concluded so quickly. 

Wallingford, however, knew what he was about. 
Within an hour everybody in town knew of his purchase. 
Speculation that had been mildly active concerning him 
now became feverish. He was a rich nabob with money 
to throw away; had so much money that he would not 
even dicker in a horse deal—and this was the height of 
human recklessness in Blakeville. Wallingford, purchas- 
ing Jim Ranger’s new buggy and his best set of harness, 
drove to the Bubbles’, the eyed of all observers, but before 
he had opened the gate Mrs. Bubble was on the porch. 

“Jonas ain’t at home,” she shrilled down at him. 

“Yes, I know,” replied Wallingford; ‘‘ but I came to see 
Miss Fannie.” 

“She’s busy, ” said Mrs. Bubble with forbidding lofti- 
ness. “She’s in the kitchen getting dinner.” 

Wallingford, however, strode quite confidently up the 
walk, and by the time he reached the porch Miss Fannie 
was in the door, removing her apron. 

“What a pretty turnout!” she exclaimed. 

“It’s a beauty,” agreed Wallingford. ‘I just bought it 
from Abner Follis.”’ 

She smiled. 

“T bet he beat you in the bargain.” 

“So long as I’m satisfied,” retorted Wallingford, smiling 
back at her, “I don’t see why we shouldn’t all be happy. 
Come on and take the first 
ride in it.” _, 

She glanced at her step- 
mother dubiously. 

“I’m very busy,” she re- 
plied; “and I’dhaveto change 
my dress.” 

“You look good enough 
just as you are,” he insisted. 
“Comerighton. Mrs. Bubble 
can finish the dinner. I’ll bet 
she’s a better cook, anyhow,” 
and he laughed cordially. 

The remark was intended 
as a compliment, but Mrs. 
Bubble took distinct umbrage. 
This was, without doubt, a 
premeditated slur. Of course 
he knew that she had once 
been Mr. Bubble’s cook! 

“Fannie can’t go,” she 
snapped. 

Wallingford walked straight 
up to Mrs. Bubble, beaming 
down upon her from his over- 
awing height; and for just 
one affrighted moment Fannie 
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“You Were Young Once Yourself, Mrs. Bubble, 
and Not So Very Long Ago” 


feared that he intended to uptilt her stepmother’s chin, or 
make some equally familiar demonstration. Instead, he 
only laughed down into that lady’s eyes. 

“Yes, she can,” he insisted with large persuasiveness. 
“You were young once yourself, Mrs. Bubble, and not 
so very long ago.” 

It was not what he said, but his jovial air of secret 
understanding, that made Mrs. Bubble flush and laugh 
nervously and soften. 

“Oh, I reckon I can get along,” she said. 

Miss Fannie, with a wondering glance at Wallingford, 
had already flown upstairs, and J. Rufus set himself 
deliberately to be agreeable to Mrs. Bubble. When 
Fannie came tripping down again in an incredibly short 
space of time, having shaken herself out of one frock and 
into another with an expedition which surprised even 
herself, she found her stepmother actually giggling! 
And when the young couple drove away in the bright, 
shining new rig behind the handsome bays, Mrs. Bubble 
watched after them with something almost like wistful- 
ness. She had been young herself, once—and not so very 
long ago! 

Opposite the Bubble swamp Wallingford stopped for a 
moment. 

“‘T hope to be a very near neighbor of yours,” said he, 
waving his hand out toward the wonderful deposit of gen- 
uine Etruscan black mud. “Did your father tell you 
about the pottery studios that may be built here?’’ 
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“Not a thing,” she confessed with a slightly jealous 
laugh. “Papa never tells us anything at home. We'll 
hear it on the street, no doubt, as we usually do.” 

“Your father is a most estimable man, but I fear 
he makes a grave mistake in not telling you about 
things,” declared Wallingford. ‘I believe in the value 
of a woman’s intuition, and if I were as closely related 
to you as your father I am sure I should confide all 
my prospects to you.” 

Miss Fannie gave a little inward gasp. That serious 
tide in the talk, fraught with great possibilities, for 
which every girl longs and which every girl dreads, 
was already setting ashore. 

“You might get fooled,” she said. ‘Father don’t 
think any woman has very much gumption, and least 
of all me, since—since he married again.” 

“T understand,” said Wallingford gently, and drove 
on. “Just to show you how much differently I look at 
things than your father, I’m going to tell you all about 
the black pottery project and see what you think of it.”’ 

Thereupon he explained to her in minute detail, a 
wealth of which came to him on the spur of the moment, 
the exact workings of the Etruscan pottery art. He 
painted for her, in the gray of stone and the yellow of 
face brick and the red of tiling, the beautiful studio 
buildings that were to be erected yonder facing the 
swamp; he showed her through cozy, cheerfully-lighted 
apartments in those studios, where the best trained 
artists of Europe, under the direction of the wizard, 

Vittoreo Matteo, should execute ravishments of Etruscan 
black pottery; he showed her, as the bays pranced on, con- 
noisseurs and collectors coming from all over the country 
to visit the Blakeville studios, and carrying away priceless 
gems of the ceramic art at incalculable prices! 

The girl drank in all these details with thirsty avidity. 

“Tt’s splendid! Perfectly grand!” she assured him 
with vast enthusiasm, and in her memory was stored every 
precious word that this genius had said; and they were 
stored in logical order, ready to reproduce on the slightest 
provocation, which was precisely the result which Walling- 
ford had intended to produce. 

It was nearing noon now, and making a detour by the 
railway road they drove up in front of the mill with the 
spanking bays just as Jonas Bubble was coming out of 
his office to go to dinner. Hilariously they invited him 
into the carriage, and in state drove him home. 

Wallingford very wisely kept away from the Bubbie 
home that afternoon and that evening, and by the next 
morning every woman in town had told all her men-folks 
about the vast Etruscan black pottery project! 


Vill 


ALLINGFORD was just going in to dinner when a 

tall, thin-visaged young lady, who might have been 
nearing thirty, but insisted on all the airs and graces of 
twenty, came boldly up to the Atlas Hotel in search of him, 
and, by her right of being a public character, introduced her- 
self. She was Miss Forsythe, 
principal over one other 
teacher in the Blakeville pub- 
lic school; moreover, she was 
president of the Women’s 
Culture Club! 

“Tt is about the latter 
that I came to see you, Mr. 
Wallingford,” she said, push- 
ing back a curl that had been 
carefully trained to be way- 
ward. ‘‘ The Women’s Culture 
Club meets this coming Satur- 
day afternoon at the residence 
of Mrs. Moozer. It just hap- 
pens that we are making an 
exhaustive study of the Italian 
Renaissance, and we have 
nothing, positively nothing, 
about the renaissance of 
Italian ceramics! I beg of 
you, Mr. Wallingford, I plead 
with you, to be our guest upon 
that afternoon and address us 
upon Etruscan Pottery.”’ 

Wallingford required but 
one second to adjust himself 
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to this new phase. This was right where he lived. He 
could out-pretend anybody who ever made pretensions to 
having a pretense. He expanded his broad chest and 
beamed. 

He knew but little about art, being only the business 
man of the projected American Etruscan Black Pottery 
Studios, but he would be more than pleased to teil them 
that little. He would, in fact, be charmed! 

“You don’t know how kind, how good you are, and 
what a treat your practical talk will be, I am sure,” 
gurgled Miss Forsythe, biting first her upper lip and then 
her lower to make them redder, and then, still gurgling, 
she swept away, leaving Wallingford chuckling. 

Immediately after lunch he went over to the telegraph 
office and wired to the most expensive establishment of 
its sort in New York: 


Express three black pottery vases Etruscan preferred 
but most expensive you have one eighteen inches high and 
two twelve inches high am wiring fifty dollars to insure 
transportation send balance c o d. 


Not the least of J. Rufus’ smile was that inserted clause, 
“Etruscan preferred.”’ He had not the slightest idea that 
there was such pottery as Etruscan in the world, but his 
sage conclusion was that the big firm would think they 
had overlooked something; and his other clause, “‘most 
expensive you have,’ would insure proper results. 

That night he wrote to Blackie Daw: 


Whatever you do don’t buy vase either twelve 
or eighteen inches high. Send one about nine. 


Saturday morning the package came, and the 

excess bill was two hundred and forty-five dol- 
lars, exclusive of express charges, all of which 
J. Rufus cheerfully paid. He had that box 
delivered unopened to the residence of Mrs. 
Henry Moozer. That afternoon he dressed him- 
self with consummate care, his gray frock suit 
and his gray bow tie, his gray waistcoat and his 
gray spats, by some subtle personality he threw 
about them, conveying delicately the idea of 
an ardent art amateur, but a humble one, 
because he felt himself insufficiently gifted to 
take part in actual creation. 

Was Miss Forsythe there? Miss Forsythe 
was there, in her pink silk, with cascade after 
cascade of ruffled flounces to take away the 
appalling height and thinness of her figure. Was 
Mrs. Moozer there? Dimly discernible, yes, 
backed into a corner and no longer mistress of 
her own house, though ineffectually trying to 
assert herself above a determined leadership. 

Also were there Mrs. Ranger, who was trying 

hard to learn to dote; and Mrs. Priestly, who 

prided herself on a marked resemblance to 

Madame Melba, and had a high C which shat- 

tered chandeliers; and Mrs. Hispin, whose troub- 

lesome mustache in no wise interfered with 

her mad passion for the collection of antiques, 

which, fortunately, consisting of early chromos, 

could be purchased cheaply in the vicinity of 
Blakeville; and Mrs. Bubble, whose specialty 

was the avoidance of all subjects connected with domestic 
science. Many other equally earnest and cultured ladies 
flocked about J. Rufus as bees around a buckwheat blos- 
som, until the capable and masterly president, by a careful 
accident arranging her skirts so that one inch of silken 
hose was visible, tapped her little silver gavel for order. 

There ensued the regular reports of committees, ponder- 
ous and grave in their frivolity; there ensued unfinished 
business—relating to a disputed sum of thirty-nine cents; 
there ensued new business—relating to a disputed flaw in 
the constitution; there ensued a discussion of scarcely 
repressed acidity upon the right of the president to inter- 
fere in committee work; and then the gurgling president 
— with many a reference to the great masters in Italian 
art, with a wide digression into the fields of ceramics in 
general and of Italian ceramics in particular, with a com- 
plete history of the plastic arts back to the ooze stage of 
geological formation—introduced the speaker of the day. 

J. Rufus, accepting gracefully his prominence, bowed 
extravagantly three times in response to the Chautauqua 
salute, and addressed those nineteen assembled ladies 
with a charming earnestness that did vast credit to himself 
and to the Italian ceramic renaissance. He invented for 
them on the spot a history of Etruscan pottery, a process 
of making it, a discovery of the wonderful Etruscan under- 
glaze, and the eye-moistening struggles and triumphs 
of the great Vittoreo Matteo from obscurity as a poor 
little barefooted Italian shepherd boy who was caught 
constructing wonderful figures out of plain mud. 

He regretted very much that he had been unable to 
secure, at such short notice, samples of the famous Etrus- 
can pottery which this same Vittoreo Matteo had made 
famous, but he had secured the next best thing, and with 
renewed apologies to Mrs. Moozer, who had kindly con- 
sented to have a litter made upon her carpet, he would 
unpack the vases which had come that morning. Witha 
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fine eye for stage effect, Wallingford had had the covers 
of the boxes loosened, but had not had the excelsior 
removed. Now he had the box brought in and placed it 
upon the table, and then, from amid their careful wrap- 
pings, the precious vases were lifted! 

“Ah!” —“‘ How ez-quisite!”— “ Bee-yewtiful!”’ 
was the chorus of the enraptured culture club. 

Wallingford, smiling in calm triumph, was able to assure 
the almost fainting worshipers that these were but 
feeble substitutes for the exquisite creations which were 
shortly to be turned out in the studios that were to make 
Blakeville famous. Yes, he might now promise them that 
definitely! The matter was no longer one of conjecture. 
That very morning he had received an epoch-making 
letter from the great Vittoreo Matteo! This letter he 
read. It fairly exuded with tears—warm, emotional, Latin 
tears of joy—over the discovery of this priceless, this 
glorious, this beatific black mud! Already the great 
Vittoreo was at work upon the sample sent him, modeling 
a vase after one of his own famous shapes of Etruscan. 
It would soon be completed, he would have it fired, and 
then he would send it to his dear friend and successful 
manager, so that he might himself judge how inexpressibly 
more than perfect was the mud of Blakeville. 

Mr. Wallingford was himself transported to nearly as 
ecstatic heights over the prospect as the redoubtable 
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But Now She was Crying 


Vittoreo Matteo, and as a memento of this auspicious day 
he begged to present the largest of these vases to the 
Women’s Culture Club, to be in keeping of its charming 
president. One of the smaller vases he begged to present 
to the hostess of the afternoon in token of the delightful 
hour he had spent in that house. The other he retained to 
present to a very gracious matron, the hospitality of 
whose home he had already enjoyed, and with whose 
eminent husband he had already held the most pleasant 
business relations; whereat Mrs. Jonas Bubble fairly 
wriggled lest her confusion might not be seen or correctly 
interpreted. 

Close upon the frantic applause which followed these 
graceful gifts, pale tea and pink wafers were served by 
the Misses Priestly, Hispin, Moozer and Fannie Bubble, 
and the function was over except for the fluttering. 
Inadvertently, when he went away, J. Rufus left behind 
him the crumpled c. o. d. bill which he had held in his hand 
while talking. That night Blakeville, from center to 
circumference, was talking of nothing but the prices of 
Etruscan vases. Why, these prices were not only stupen- 
dous, they were impossible—and yet there was the receipted 
bill! To think that anybody would pay real money in 
such enormous dole for mere earthen vases! It was 
preposterous; it was incredible—and yet there was the 
bill! Visions of wealth never before grasped by the minds 
of the citizens of Blakeville began to loom in the im- 
mediate horizon of every man, woman and child, and over 
all these visions of wealth hovered the beneficent figure 
of J: Rufus Wallingford. 

On Sunday J. Rufus, in solemn black frock coat and 
shiny top hat, attended church. From church he went to 
the Bubble home, by the warm invitation of Jonas, for 
chicken dinner, and in the afternoon he took Miss Fannie 
driving behind the handsome bays. While she was making 
ready, however, he took Jonas Bubble in the rig and drove 
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down to the swamp, where they paused in solemn, sober 
contemplation of that vast and beautiful expanse of 
Etruscan black mud. Mr. Bubble had, of course, seen the 
glowing letter of Vittoreo Matteo shortly after its arrival 
and he was not unprepared for J. Rufus’ urgency. ; 
“Tomorrow,” said J. Rufus, as he swept his hand out 
over the swamp with pride of possession—“ Tomorrow I 
shall exercise my option; tomorrow I shall begin drainage 
operations; tomorrow I shall order plans prepared for 
the first wing of the Blakeville Etruscan Studios,” and he 
pointed out a spot facing the Bubble mansion. “Only one 
thing worries me. In view of the fact that we shall have a 
large pay-roll and handle considerable of ready cash, I 
regret that Blakeville has no bank. Moreover, it grates 
upon me that the thriving little city of my adoption must 
depend on a smaller town for all its banking facilities, 
Why don’t you start a bank, Mr. Bubble, and become its 
president? If you will start a subscription list tomorrow 
I'll take five thousand dollars’ worth of stock myself.” 
To become the president of a bank! That was an idea 
which had not previously presented itself to the pompous 
Mr. Bubble, but now that it had arrived it made his 
waistband uncomfortable. Well, the town needed a 
bank, and a bank was always profitable. His plain civic 
duty lay before him. President Bubble, of the Blakeville 
Bank; or, better still, the Bubble Bank! Why not? He 
was already the most important man in the 
community, and his name carried the most 
weight. President Bubble, of the Bubble Bank! 
By George! It was a good idea! 


IX 


CLEAN, clear deed and title to forty acres 
of Jonas Bubble’s black mud was recorded 
in the Blake County courthouse, and J. Rufus 
went to the city, returning with a discreet 
engineer, who surveyed and prodded and waded, 
and finally installed filtration boxes and a pump- 
ing engine; and all Blakeville came down to 
watch in solemn silence the monotonous jerks 
of the piston which lifted water from the swamp 
faster than it flowed in. For hours they stood, 
first on one foot and then on the other, watch- 
ing the whir of the shining fly-wheel, the exhaust 
of the steam, the smoke of the stack, and the 
gushing of the black water through 
the big rubber nozzle to the stream 
which had heretofore merely trickled 
beneath the rickety wooden road cul- 
vert. It watched in awed silence the 
slow recession of waters, the appear- 
ance of unexpected little lakes and 
islands and slimy streams in the shin- 
ing black bottom of that swamp. 
On the very day, too, that this 
work was installed there came from 
Vittoreo Matteo, in Boston, the 
Etruscan vase. Wallingford, opening 
it in the privacy of his own room, 
was intensely relieved to find that 
Blackie had bought one of entirely 
different shape and style of decora- 
tion from those he had already shown, and he sent it 
immediately to the house of Mrs. Hispin, where that 
week’s meeting of the Women’s Culture Club was being 
held. He followed it with his own impressive self to show 
them the difference between the high-grade Etruscan ware 
and the inferior ware he had previously exhibited. He 
placed the two pieces side by side for comparison. Though 
they had been made by the same factory, the ladies of the 
Women’s Culture Club one and all could see the enormous 
difference in the exquisiteness of the underglaze. The 
Etruscan ware was infinitely superior, and just think! 
this beautiful vase was made from Blakeville’s own 
superior article of black mud! 

Up in Hen Moozer’s General Merchandise Emporium 
and Post-Office Wallingford arranged for a show window, 
and from behind its dusty panes he had the eternal 
pyramid of fly-specked canned goods removed. In its 
place he constructed a semi-circular amphitheater of pale 
blue velvet, bought from Moozer’s own stock, and in its 
center he placed the priceless bit of Etruscan ware, the 
first splendid art object from the to-be-famous Blakeville 
Etruscan studios! 

In the mean time, Jonas Bubble had found willing sub- 


* scribers to the stock of the Bubble Bank, and already was 


installing an impregnable vault in his vacant brick build- 
ing at the intersection of Maple Avenue and Blake Street. 
By this time every citizen had a new impulse of civic 
pride, and vast commercial expansion was planned by 
every business man in Blakeville. Even the women felt 
the contagion, and it was one of the sorrows of Miss 
Forsythe’s soul that her vacation arrangements had 
already been made for the summer, and that she should 
be compelled to go away even for a short time, leaving all 
this inspiriting progress behind her. It would be just like 
Mrs. Moozer to take advantage of the situation! Mrs. 
Moozer was vice-president of the Women’s Culture Club. 














The Bubble County Bank collected its funds, took 

ion of its new quarters and made ready for business. 
Jonas Bubble, changing his attire to a frock suit for good 
and all, became its president. J. Rufus had also been 
offered an office in the bank, but he declined. A director- 
ship had been urged upon him, but he steadfastly refused, 
with the same firmness that had denied to Jonas Bubble 
a share in his pottery or even his drainage project. No, 
with his five thousand dollars’ worth of stock he felt that 
he was taking as great a share as a stranger might, with 
modesty, appropriate to himself in their municipal 
advancement. Let the honors go to those who had grown 
up with the city, and who had furnished the substantial 
nucleus upon which their prosperity and advancement 
might be based. 

He intended, however, to make free use of the new 
banking facilities, and by way of showing the earnestness 
of that intention he drew from his New York bank half 
of the sum he had cleared upon a big horse-racing “‘ frame 
up,” and deposited these funds in the Bubble Bank. True 
enough, three days after he withdrew nearly the entire 
amount, by draft in favor of one Horace G. Daw, of Boston, 
but a week later he deposited a similar amount from his 
New York bank, then increased that with the amount 
previously withdrawn in favor of Horace G. Daw. A few 
days later he withdrew the entire account, replaced three- 
fourths of it and drew out one-half of that, and it began to 
be talked about all over the town that Wallingford’s 
enterprises were by no means confined to his Blakeville 
investments. He was a man of large financial affairs, 
which required the frequent transfer of immense sums of 
money. To keep up this rapid rotation of funds, Walling- 
ford even borrowed money which Blackie Daw had 
obtained in the same horse-racing enterprise. Sometimes 
he had seventy-five thousand dollars in the Bubble Bank, 
and sometimes his balance was less than a thousand. 

In the mean time, J. Rufus allowed no opportunities for 
his reputation to become stale. In the Atlas Hotel he 
built a model bathroom, which was to revert to Jim Ranger, 
without money and without price, when Wallingford 
should leave, and over his bathtub he installed an instan- 
taneous heater which was the pride and delight of the 
village. It cost him a pretty penny, but he got tenfold 
advertising from it. By the time this sensation had begun 
to die he was able to display vine-clad drawings of the 
quaint and pretty Etruscan studio, and to start men to 
digging for the foundations! 


x 


NE day a tall, slender, black-haired, black-mustached 
and black-eyed young man, in a severely ministerial 
black frock suit, dropped off the train and inquired in an 
undoubted foreign accent for the Atlas Hotel. Even the 
station loungers recognized him at once as the great and 
long-expected artist, Signor Vittoreo Matteo, who, save 
in the one respect of short hair, was thoroughly satisfying 
to the eye and imagination. Even before the spreading 
of his name upon the register of the Atlas Hotel, all Blake- 
ville knew that he had arrived. 

In the hotel office he met J. Rufus. Instantly he 
shrieked for joy, embraced Wallingford, kissed that discom- 
fited gentleman upon both cheeks and fell upon his neck, 
jabbering in most broken English his joy at meeting his 
dear, dear friend once more. In the privacy of Walling- 
ford’s own room, Wallingford’s dear Italian friend threw 
himself upon the bed and kicked up his heels like a boy, 
stuffing the corner of a pillow in his mouth to suppress 
his shrieks of laughter. 

“ Ain’t I the regular buya-da-banan Dago for fair?” he 
demanded, without a trace of his choice Italian accent. 

“Blackie,” rejoiced 
Wallingford, wiping his 
eyes, “‘I never met your 
parents, but I’ve a bet 
down that they came 
from Naples as ballast 
inacattlesteamer. But 
I'm afraid you'll strain 
yourself on this. Don’t 
make it too strong.” 

“T'll make Salvini’s 
acting as tame as a 
jointed crockery doll,” 
asserted Blackie. ‘‘ This 
deal is nuts and raisins 
tome; andsay, J. Rufus, 
your sending for me was 
just in the nick of time. 
Just got a tip from a 
post-office friend that 
the Federal officers were 
going to investigate my 
plant, so I’m glad to 
haveavacation. What’s 
this new stunt of yours, 
anyhow?” 

“It’s a cinch,” de- 
clared Wallingford, “but 


I don’t want to scramble your mind with anything but the 
story of your own life.’’ 

To his own romantic, personal history, as Vittoreo 
Matteo, and to the interesting fabrications about the 
world-famous Etruscan pottery, in the village of Etrusca, 
near Milan, Italy, Blackie listened carefully. 

‘All right,” said he at the finish; “I got that. 
lead me forth to the merry, merry villagers.” 

Behind the spanking bays which had made Fannie 
Bubble the envied of every girl in Blakeville, Wallingford 
drove Blackie forth. Already many of the faithful had 
gathered at the site of the Blakeville Etruscan Studios in 
anticipation of the great Matteo’s coming, and when the 
tall, black-eyed Italian jumped out of the buggy they 
fairly quivered with gratified curiosity. How well he 
looked the part! If only he had had long hair! The eyes 
of the world-famous Italian ceramic expert, however, were 
not for the assembled denizens of Blakeville; they were 
only for that long and eagerly desired deposit of Etruscan 
soil. He leaped from the buggy, he dashed through the 
gap in the fence, he rushed to the side of that black swamp, 
the edges of which had evaporated now until they were 
but a sticky mass, and said: 

“Oh, da g-r-r-r-a-a-n-da mod!” 

Forthwith, disregarding his cuffs, disregarding his rings, 
disregarding everything, he plunged both his white hands 
into that sticky mass and brought them up dripping-full 
of that precious material—the geniune, no, better than 
genuine, Etruscan black mud! 

A cheer broke out from assembled Blakeville. This 
surely was artistic frenzy! This surely was the emotional 
temperament! This surely was the manner in which the 
great Italian black-pottery expert should act in the first 
sight of his beloved black mud! 

“Da gr-r-r-r-r-a-a-n-da mod!” he repeated over and 
over, and drew it close to his face that he might inspect it 
with a near and loving eye. 

One might almost have thought that he was about to 
kiss it, to bury his nose in it; one almost expected him to 
jump into that pond and wallow in it, his joy at seeing it 
was so complete. 

It was J. Rufus Wallingford himself who, catching the 
contagion of this superb fervor, ran to the pail of drinking- 
water kept for the foundation workmen, and brought it to 
the great artist. J. Rufus himself poured water upon the 
great artist’s hands until those hands were free of their 
Etruscan coating, and with his own immaculate hand- 
kerchief he dried those deft and skillful fingers, while the 
great Italian potter looked up into the face of his business 
manager with almost tears in his eyes! 

It was a wonderful scene, one never to be forgotten, and 
in the enthusiasm of that psychological moment Mrs. 
Moozer rushed forward. Mrs. Moozer, acting president 
of the Women’s Culture Club in the absence of Miss 
Forsythe, saw here a glorious opportunity; here was 
where she could “‘put one over” upon that all-absorptive 
young lady. 

““My dear Mr. Wallingford, you must introduce me 
at once!” she exclaimed. ‘I cannot any longer restrain 
my impatience.” 

His own voice quavering emotions of several sorts, 
Wallingford introduced them, and Mrs. Moozer shook 
ecstatically the hand which had just caressed the great 
swamp. 

“And so this is the great Matteo!”’ she exclaimed. 
“Signor, as acting president of the Women’s Culture Club, 
I claim you for an address upon your sublime art next 
Saturday afternoon. Let business claim you afterward.” 

“T hav’a—not da gooda Englis,” said Blackie Daw, 
with an indescribable gesture of the shoulders and right 
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arm, “but whata leetle I cana say, I s’alla be amost aglad 
to tella da ladees.”’ 

Never did man enjoy himself more than did Blackie 
Daw. Blakeville went wild over this gifted, warmly- 
temperamental foreigner. They dined him and they 
listened to his soul-satisfying, broken English with vast 
respect, even with veneration; the women because he was 
an artist, and the men because he represented vast money- 
earning capacity. Even the far-away president of the 
Women’s Culture Club heard of his advent from a faithful 
adherent, an anti-Moozer and pro-Forsythe member, and 
on Saturday morning J. Rufus Wallingford received a 
letter from that enterprising lady. 


“*My dear Mr. Wallingford,” she gushed, ‘‘I have been 
informed that the great event has happened, and that the 
superb artist has at last arrived in Blakeville; moreover, 
that he is to favor the Women’s Culture Club, of which I 
have the honor to be president, with a talk upon his de- 
lightful art. I simply cannot resist presiding at that 
meeting, and I hope it is not uncharitable toward Mrs. 
Moozer that I feel it my duty to do so; consequently I 
shall arrive in time, I trust, to introduce him; moreover, 
to talk with him in his own limpid, liquid language. I have 
been, for the past month, taking phonograph lessons in 
Italian for this moment, and I trust that it will bea pleasant 
surprise to him to be addressed in his native tongue.” 


Wallingford rushed upstairs to where Blackie was 
leisurely getting ready for breakfast. 

“Old scout,” he gasped, “your poor old mother in 
Italy is at the point of death, so be grief-stricken and 
hustle! Get ready for the next train out of town, you 
hear? Look at this!’ and he thrust in front of Blackie’s 
eyes the fatal letter. 

Blackie looked at it and comprehended its significance. 

“‘What time does the first train leave?” he asked. 

“T don’t know, but whatever time it is I'll get you 
down to it,” said Wallingford. ‘This is warning enough 
for me. It’s time to close up and take my profits.” 

The next east-bound train found Blackie Daw and Wall- 
ingford at the station, and just as it slowed down, Blackie, 
with Wallingford helping him carry his grips, was at the 
steps of the parlor car. He stood aside for thc stream of 
descending passengers to step down, and had turned to 
address some remark to Wallingford, when he saw that 
gentleman’s face blanch and his jaw drop. A second later 
a gauzy female had descended from the car and seized upon 
J. Rufus. Even as she turned upon him, Blackie felt the 
sinking certainty that this was Miss Forsythe. 

“And this is Signor Matteo, I am sure,’’ she gushed. 
“You're not going away!” 

“Yes,” interposed Wallingford, ‘“‘his grandmother—I 
mean his mother—in Genoa is at the point of death, and he 
must make a hasty trip. He will return again in a month.” 

“Oh, it is too bad, too bad indeed!” she exclaimed. 
“T sympathize with you, so deeply, Signor Matteo. 
Sen ee 

The dreaded moment had come, and Wallingford 
braced himself as Miss Forsythe, cocking her head upon 
one side archly, like a dear little bird, gurgled out one of 
her very choicest bits of phonograph Italian! 

Blackie Daw never batted an eyelash. He beamed upon 
Miss Forsythe, he displayed his dazzling white teeth in a 
smile of intense gratification, he grasped Miss Forsythe’s 
two hands in the fervor of his enthusiasm—and, with 
every appearance of lively intelligence beaming from his 
eyes, he fired at Miss Forsythe a tumultuous stream of 
utterly unintelligible gibberish! 

As his flow continued, to the rhythm of an occasional, 
warm, double handshake, Miss Forsythe’s face turned 
pink and then red, and when at last, upon the conductor’s 
signal, Blackie hastily 
tore himself away and 
clambered on board, 
waving his hand to the 
lastanderuptingstrange 
syllables which had no 
kith or kin, Miss For- 
sythe turned to Walling- 
ford, nearly crying. 

“It is humiliating; it 
is so humiliating,’’ she 
admitted, trapped into 
confession by the sud- 
denness of it all; “‘ but, 
after all my weeks of 
preparation, I wasn’t 
able to understand one 
word of that beautiful, 
limpid Italian!” 


xXI 
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Solidity, North and South 


We ADMIRE immensely Mr. Taft’s ambition to 
break up the solid South. Hidebound allegiance to 
one party, an inveterate habit of voting one ticket under 
all circumstances, is a bad political condition anywhere. 
If the South would consider men and measures on their 
own intrinsic merit, without regard to the party label, it 
would be better for the South, and better for the country 
at large. : 

But we wonder why the President-elect doesn’t turn his 
attention to a field much nearer home—in which, we 
believe, he would stand a better show to succeed. The 
enfranchised (white) population of the seven Southern 
States, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and the Carolinas, is a little smaller than the population of 
Pennsylvania. In the election of 1904, seventy per cent, 
roughly, of the total vote in Pennsylvania was Republican 
and seventy per cent of the total vote in the seven Southern 
States was’ Democratic. The Democratic Bourbonism of 
the South is just about matched by the Republican 
Bourbonism of Pennsylvania. The traditional yellow dog 
could not be more certain of the electoral votes of the 
Southern States if he were running on the Democratic 
ticket than he could be of the electoral votes of Pennsyl- 
vania if he were running on the Republican ticket. 

The fetish of the Southern Bourbon is white supremacy; 
that of the Pennsylvania Bourbon is high tariff. It is 
easily demonstrable that, of the two idolatries, the South- 
ern one is the more intelligent. The South is immovably 
Democratic because it thinks that party will save it from 
negro domination, and it is actually saved from negro 
domination. - Pennsylvania is immovably Republican 
because it thinks that party will save it from cheap labor, 
and it is by no means saved from cheap labor. Wages 
“*s0 lowas to-be inadequate to the maintenance of anormal 
American standard of living” were what the Sage Founda- 
tion’s investigators recently found to be quite prevalent 
at the Pittsburg mills. 


Burning Up Our Houses 


HE price of lumber seems to have advanced to such a 

point that consumption is perceptibly affected. For 
each decennial period from 1850 to 1900 the consumption 
increased, on .an average, about fifty per cent. In the 
present decennial period it looks as though the increase 
would be hardly over half that—in 1910, that is, we will 
be cutting only forty-three billion feet instead of fifty- 
two billion. 

From 1890 to 1900 the annual lumber cut increased 
more than a billion feet for each year. From 1900 to 1907, 
with a larger population, the annual cut increased less than 
three-quarters of a million feet. Consumption, actually 
and relatively to population, was still growing, but the 
ratio of increase had been checked. That is something. 
From 1900 to 1907 the average price of lumber at the mill 
increased from $11.13 to $16.56 a thousand feet. The price 
of yellow pine, which now accounts for about one-third 
of the total cut, rose nearly sixty-five per cent. 

Cutting timber by what the Socialists call capitalistic 
production began about 1850. In 1840 there were over 
thirty thousand sawmills in the country, against less than 
twenty thousand in 1907, but their average production 
was only $409 a year. By 1850 the number of sawmills 
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had dropped more than a third and the average output 
advanced eightfold. Since then the country has cut 
about a thousand billion feet of lumber. How much of 
that prodigious quantity has been wasted, first and last, 
nobody can guess. With white pine up to $19.41 a thou- 
sand feet at the mill (the 1907 average), there is probably 
an important diminution of waste otherwise than by fire. 

But we burn our houses just as cheerfully when pine 
costs $19.41 a thousand as we did eight years ago when it 
cost $12.69. We stick to that great national amusement 
regardless of cost. 


Remembering Our Great Men 


bo pees young people wish to amuse themselves by 
unloading an amateur dramatic performance upon 
their acquaintances, the first point for them to decide is 
whether they shall do it in the name of the vinnsesey al 
Home or of the Free Dispensary. Congress, say the di 
patches, proposes to create, at Washington; a great plaza, 
with statues and other ornaments, and has about decided 
to do it in the name of Lincoln. No doubt the plaza 
would be worth the price, the only question being whether 
the Government could afford at this time to spend so 
many millions for such a purpose. But that it will make 
anybody think of Lincoln is doubtful. 

Washington made himself a fine monument, ready to 
hand. The house in which he spent so many years, which 
was architecturally expressive of him and in the same 
historic scene with him, and so fortunately situated that 
much of its atmosphere could be preserved, does strongly 
call him to the beholder’s mind. On the other hand, the 
emaciated marble statesman east of the Capitol makes you 
think merely of the sculptor; and the tall stone shaft on 
the mall is simply a notable physical feature of the town 
to which his name happens to be attached—just as it is 
attached to fifty or more streets in as many cities. They 
would be exactly the same streets if they were called 
George III or Cornwallis. 

In Saint Gaudens’ statue at Chicago, Lincoln now has 
one of the finest monuments in the world. Its cost was in- 
considerable. But in the best purpose of a monument—to 
inspire feeling for the man—Congress could not surpass 
it even by emptying the Treasury. 

Lincoln’s name has been used to designate many parks, 
boulevards and the like. It will be excellent to attach it to 
another public improvement at Washington—provided 
the improvement itself is excellent and expedient. We 
hate, however, to hear it spoken of as though it were a 
matter that actually concerned Lincoln; as though, 
without it, the living memory of the great President would 
be crippled and insulted. 


A Lottery Without Blanks 


f gree intelligence of opulent collectors of art works 
rests under a vulgar and unmerited reproach. An 
English critic reprobates them for upsetting all just 
standards of value; under their competition the price of a 
painting becomes whatever some plutocratic person— 
usually from the United States—chooses to give. 

But in respect to art works there never was any just 
standard of value, expressible in terms of money. Political 
economy has long been familiar with the doctrine that, 
if there were only one loaf of bread in the world, it would be 
worth all the money in the world. The plutecratic person 
simply applies this sound principle to a rare picture; and, 
if the picture happens occasionally not to be so rare as he 
thought, his principle is still the only intelligent one. The 
only question before him is whether he shall have the 
pictures he fancies, or his heirs shall have another quarter 
of a million to indulge their fancies with. 

For a really excellent work of art no nabob ever paid 
too much. The money was useless to him, anyway. If 
he exchanged a superfluous half-million for a second-rate 
square of canvas, he made, by the transaction, a net gain 
of the canvas. He was just that much better off after the 
transaction. In getting the canvas at all he benefits by a 
kind of fraud. He gives a slip of paper, in the form of a 
bank check, which cost him one minute’s very common- 
place labor, in exchange for something that cost many 
hours of very precious labor. 

The vulgar notion that rich collectors are often swindled 
is ridiculous. As a matter of fact, they are always ahead 
of the game. 


The Professional Business Man 


O CONNOTE a rich man we still say “banker” or 
‘railroad president,” but there is no reason for doing 
it. Many of the biggest banks and biggest railroads are 
administered nowadays by what may be called pro- 
fessional business men, who give their services for hire and 
whose ownership in the properties which they manage is 
quite insignificant. 
The professional business man, whose position in the 
business world is no more dependent upon his personal 
fortune than the position of a surgeon or lawyer is, has 
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long been familiar to England. His rise in this country of 
late years is well illustrated by the election of Frank A. 
Vanderlip to the presidency of the largest bank in the 
United States. 

Business is said to be simply a quest of profits. But 
for the young man who is about to devote himself to a 
business career, one of the graver questions is whether he 
should try to make money; whether, on the whole, it will 
be worth while to employ his energies in seeking personal 
profits. Formerly the question would, no doubt, have been 
answered in the affirmative, offhand, for to succeed notably 
in business a man needed to have money; he must own 
the business instrument before he could perform upon it. 
Nowadays, in the larger concerns, his position will depend 
upon his administrative ability rather than upon his 
power to buy stock. The chief officer of the Steel Cor- 
poration, for example, was not long ago a lawyer in 
rather modest circumstances. His relationship to the 
corporation is very similar to his former relationship to a 
client. 

If the young man develops a first-class business ability 
he needn’t bother about a fortune. His professional 
talents will find employment at rates which will make the 
possession of a fortune superfluous. 


Saving Smoke and Saving Life 


MOKE, formerly, was the banner of industry. To 
besmudge the sky and breathe soot meant prosperity. 
But the stacks of Gary, the new steel town, give out 
merely a haze. They will save the smoke, we read, and 
make the immense plant fairly run itself. Furnace gases 
which formerly had nothing to do but kill vegetation and 
poison the inhabitants are trapped, controlled, refined and 
made to drive the engines. When all the machinery is in 
place, to operate it will require much more than a hundred 
thousand horse-power, but no coal will be burned to 
generate power; furnace gas, formerly waste and noxious, 
will do the work. 

This is only one of many admirable devices at the new 
plant—all increasing man’s productivity, subduing huge 
forces to his control with nicer exactness; at the touch 
of a hand, masses weighing hundreds of tons move snugly 
into place. The sum of these cunning contrivances quite 
inflames the imagination. Only a little more, it seems, 
and a solitary man will command the ore to leap from the 
ground, hop into the blast furnace, jump to the open- 
hearths and push itself through the rolls. Already it has 
Aladdin’s lamp and the Genii fairly beaten. 

But who is going to get the benefit? All these improve- 
ments and inventions multiply man’s productivity. One 
man in one day can turn out more stee] than formerly. 
Will steel be cheaper or wages higher? Will the man be 
any better off? 

Of another great steel town we read that more than a 
thousand preventable deaths—due to typhoid and indus- 
trial accidents—occur yearly.. While banishing smoke, 
will this new town abate somewhat that other symbol of 
American industry, the hearse? The great gas problem 
engaged much thought. How much was engaged by the 
greater problem of providing for the dependents of those 
whom the mills will inevitably maim? What, in short, 
does it all mean in merely human terms? 


The Contrariness of Gold 


N 1908, a year of easy money, the accumulation of gold 
“in sight’? was unusually large—amounting, in fact, 
pretty nearly to the whole output of the world’s mines. 
In 1907, a year of extraordinarily tight money, the accu- 
mulation of gold ‘‘in sight’”’ was small—amounting to less 
than a quarter of the output of the mines. A more perverse 
and unaccommodating action on the part of the precious 
metal could scarcely be imagined. 

In 1907 the interest rate of the Bank of England 
advanced from 4 to 7 per cent, that of the Bank of 
Germany from 514 to 714, that of the Bank of France 
from 3 to 4; for call money in New York, 125 per cent was 
bid. The world, in short, was starving for gold. The 
mines yielded four hundred million dollars of the metal; 
but less than a hundred million was added to the stock 
held by the principal banks of Europe and in the United 
States Treasury—that is, in a position where it was most 
useful for business purposes. In 1908, on the contrary, the 
Bank of England rate fell to 2!4 per cent, the Bank of 
Germany rate to 4, the Bank of France rate to 3, while call 
money was loaned in New York at 34 of one percent. And 
the stock of gold in the principal European banks and 
the United States Treasury increased about three hundred 
and seventy-five millions. In both years gold acted as it 
ought not to have acted. 

Since the discovery of America the world has mined 
over thirteen billions of gold. Rather less than a quarter 
of that sum is accounted for by the visible stocks above 
mentioned. Some has been used in the arts. A little has 
been destroyed. Just where the rest is, goodness alone 
knows. If any considerable amount of it ever comes forth 
it will surely be at a time when there is no need of it. 
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WHO’S WHO—-AND WHY 


A Pittsburg Perfecto . 


ELL, well, good people, look who’s here! Jimmie 

W Burke, none other. Jimmie Burke, the gal- 

lant Pittsburg protagonist, who cocked an eye 

toward the toga soon to be cast aside by the Honorable 

Philander Chase Knox, cocked a speculative eye toward 

the same and asked the burning question: ‘Why not?” 

—reminding one of the fair young thing who giggled 

to the Turkish Minister at a White House reception: “Is 

it true, Mr. Minister, as I have heard, that many Turks 
have several, that is to say, numerous, wives?” 

“Why not, madam?” thundered the Turkish Minister; 
“why not?” 

But, be that asit may, Jimmie has beenthinking togawise, 
and it is fitting—the toga—for, next to the Honorable 
Philander himself, there is no neater and nattier statesman 
on all the glorious roll of Pennsylvania patriots. Not 
that Jimmie does not tower o’er the tabloid Philander a 
full few inches; but if Jimmie should let down the hem 
at the bottom of the Knox toga it would be plenty long 
enough, and, for the matter of that, he could get a new one 
made to order, if the Legislature will be pleased to let him. 

When it comes to neatness and nattiness, one of the 
most admired Knox attributes, with the addition of nobbi- 
ness, Jimmie has a lot of class. He is always speckless, is 
Jimmie, creased to the minute, and his ties and gloves 
make his colleague, John Dalzell—who also cocked an 
eye togaward when he heard the Knox announcement, but 
who uncocked it almost immediately on receipt of a few 
driblets of news from home—hop up and down. You see, 
John Dalzell tries to come aeross each day with a pink 
carnation in his buttonhole, which he likes 
to think is a sort of an adventitious aid to 
his impressment, albeit he has a contract 
for them by the year; but Dalzell never 
starts, sartorially, with Jimmie, nor with Knox. 

Thus, the toga part of it is settled. Jimmie 
can get along nicely with the Knox one. The 
only detail waiting to be settled is to get it. Wherefore, 
Jimmie is out with birdlime, nets, figure-four traps, dead- 
falls and fly-paper, and, if this job is to be snagged, he is on 
the spot to snag it, for, notwithstanding his puff ties and 
an occasional pink waistcoat, Jimmie is an earnest little 
worker who leaves no turn unstoned. 

Pittsburg—the Manchester of America: or is it Man- 
chester that is the Pittsburg of England?—is entitled to 
this Senatorship, they say, being in the western end of 
the State and the other Senatorship being clamped securely 
to the Honorable Boies Penrose, of Philadelphia. There- 
fore, Mr. Burke’s geography is excellent; for, while John 
Dalzell represents a few wards of Pittsburg and a lot of 
surrounding territory, and the big Doctor Barchfeld a few 
other wards and more surrounding territory, Jimmie’s 
district is right in the center of the city. He is localized 
and focalized properly. 

To be sure, a person named Oliver is veering toward 
the same terminus, and his geography is just as good as 
Jimmie’s, but think who Jimmie is. 


What are the United States? 


HE SAUNTERED in on usat the beginning of the Fifty- 
ninth Congress, immaculate, smiling, genial and com- 
posed. He came back to the Sixtieth Congress and was 
elected last fall to the Sixty-first. No matter how this 
Senatorship business falls out, Jimmie will be with us for 
two more years, at least, and probably for more than that, 
because he is clever as a politician, and plays the game. 

He began early and is a charter member of The Young- 
est Club. Champ Clark, you remember, was for years the 
youngest college president, and there have been many 
other members: the youngest member of the House, the 
youngest graduate of any institution of learning, the 
youngest soldier in the Civil War, the youngest this and 
the youngest that. Jimmie is—or was—the youngest man 
who ever held the position of Secretary of the Republican 
National Committee—that is, he was the youngest when 
he had the job, or, to be more explicit, he was younger 
when he was secretary than any other man who had it was 
young. It is a complicated proposition, getting the fact 
fixed imperishably in history, but that ought to ever it, 
and as Jimmie is proud of it, it seems tactful to mention 
the circumstance here. He was younger than Perry Heath 
or Elmer Dover or William Hayward, but he isn’t now. 
Oh, dear, no. He is mature and sage and dignified and 
sedate, carrying his forty-one years circumspectly and 
taking his legislative duties with that gravity and serious- 
hess that befit a man who has been seleeted by his district 
to represent them at the Capital. 

Handsome chap he is, too, and an orator. ‘ Well do I 
remember that day in the House of Representatives—it 
was January 16 of 1908 and the subject of publicity for 
campaign contributions wes under consideration —when 

















PruTO. BY BUCK, WASHINGTON, O. C. 
An Earnest Little Worker 
Who Leaves No Turn Unstoned 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


Representative James Francis Burke arose and, in the 
course of an eloquent speech, asked that thrilling question: 
“Now, Mr. Speaker, what are the United States?” 

There you are! Answer that, you reptiles of the 
reptilian opposition! What are the United States? Do 
not skulk there in ambush, behind your academic defini- 
tions of the body politic, but march to the front with the 
reply to this burning question: What are the United 
States?. Hah! Beseems the gentlemen are befogged by 
the vertiginosity of their own mesurgitation. 

But, of course, that is what Jimmie might have said. 
However, he contented himself with the inquiry, couched, 
as it was, in pellucid English. No one attempted to tell 
what the United States reaily are, for, when you come to 
ponder it, artless as it may seem, that is some question, 
take it by and large, and, perhaps, the House had other 
fish to fry. Nevertheless, there stands the question in the 
Record, and, five thousand six hundred and seventy-one 
pages farther along, occurs another flash that must inevi- 
tably, sooner or later, echo and reécho through our best 
anthologies. 

It was on May 18, and Watchdog Tawney, rising, said: 
“Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes of my time to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania.”’ Any fair-minded person 
will admit that two minutes isn’t much time, except when 
you are that late for a train, but it was enough. Odds 
bodkins! it was enough. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania was there with the goods. Discussing certain 
phases of the publicity bill he referred to Mr. Bryan, and 
discussing Mr. Bryan, at the extreme end of his two 
minutes, he said, with great declamatory effect: ‘‘Con- 
sistency, thou art, indeed, a jewel.’’ Can you beat it? 
Can youtie it? Think it over. 

Mr. Burke was chief custodian of the Knox Presidential 
boom, and every time the Pennsylvania delegation gave a 
dinner in honor of Knox last spring, which was about 
every night—the Knox boom will stand for many years in 
history as the greatest post-prandial canvass for the 
Presidential nomination we have ever had—the toast- 
master would start things off by saying: “‘We will now 
drink a toast to our honored guest’”’—which was done — 
‘and I will call on Representative James Francis Burke to 
tell us of the progress that is being made toward getting 
the nomination for President for our peerless leader, 
Senator Knox.” 

James Francis was at his best on these occasions. He 
told the Pennsylvanians just how Knox was to be nomi- 
nated. It was allover but the shouting. He meant it, too, 
but the trouble was that Knox didn’t. 

Politics is various and mutable. James Francis may be 


out of it by the time this heartfelt tribute appears in 


print. Great, heedless Pennsylvania may have decided on 
another for the place. Nevertheless and notwithstanding, 
treat, heedless Pennsylvania might go further than James 


Francis Burke and fare a whole lot worse. He has made 
a good record since he has been in Congress. He is dili- 
gent, industrious, able, a good lawyer, alive to what is 
going on and a tireless worker. He is rapidly getting to be 
of consequence in the House and has an exact knowledge 
of legislative procedure. Moreover, he talks well and 
would be very useful to his State in the Upper House. 

Besides, Pittsburg, they say, should have the job, and 
James Francis comes from Pittsburg. Let the people of 
Pennsylvania remember that Mr. Burke so well said: 
“Consistency, thou art, indeed, a jewel.” 

And further—‘‘ What are the United States?”’ 


Where the Linen Bugs Fell Down 


oo country is all well enough,” said the Peevish 
Irishman, “ but I can’t help wishing my father hadn’t 
failed in business over near Belfast so I could be there on 
the old sod making my living and happy with my people 
instead of sparring around here.” 

“What was your father’s business?” asked the Inter- 
ested Englishman. 

“He ran a linen farm.” 

“Linen farm?” 

“Sure, a linen farm. Didn’t you ever hear of a linen 
farm? We had one of the biggest in all the North of Ireland. 
Why, my father, at one time, owned three thousand linen 


“Linen bugs!” 

“Yes, linen bugs. Where were you born that you 
don’t know about linen bugs? We had seven fields, all 
with the linen bugs working busily in 
them. In one field they made linen col- 
lars and cuffs, in another linen handker- 
chiefs, in another linen tabiecloths and 
napkins, and so on through all the seven fields, 
and we were getting rich. But my father’s 
passion for experiment ruined us.”’ 

“What happened?” 

“‘Why, he read about silkworms one day and sent over 
to China and got a lot. The idea was to cross the silk- 
worms with our linen bugs in the shirt field and make silk 
shirts with linen collars and cuffs. But we failed. It 
ruined us.” 

“ Didn’t it work out?” 

“It did not. There was a mistake somewhere. Instead 
of making silk shirts with linen collars and cuffs, the bugs 
got mixed and made linen shirts with silk collars and cuffs, 
and nobody would buy them.” 


Five Minutes With Mr. Harrison 


““CYPEAKING about ways of getting rid of visitors who 

have tales of woe,” said Senator Thomas H. Carter, 
of Montana, ‘‘ President Harrison was about as clever as 
any person I have known, 

““When there was a man who had something to tell the 
President he didn’t want to hear, but who was entitled to 
an audience, Harrison would make an appointment with 
him and allow him five minutes. As the man came in 
Harrison would look at his watch, caution the visitor that 
five minutes was all the time there was, and then Harrison 
would talk all the time himself. Of course, the visitor 
could not interrupt the President. 

‘““When the President thought he had used up the time 
he would take out his watch, look at it, say, ‘Time’s up!’ 
shake the man’s hand effusively, tell him hew glad he was 
to have had the pleasure of the visit, and vanish.” 


The A B C of Darwin 


DIGNIFIED colored gentleman went into the 

reading-room of the Congressional Library in Wash- 
ington and laboriously wrote a call-slip for Darwin’s 
Origin of Species. 

In due time the book came and the colored student took 
it to a quiet corner and began to pore over it. After half 
an hour he came back to the desk and asked: 

‘Say, boss, cain’t I gitter fust edition of this yere book? 
This yere’s th’ fifth edition an’ I ain’t gittin’ on. right 
smart wif it.’”’ 


Taking Chances With a Bunch 


“TS IT true that many of these Mormons have half a 
dozen wives each?” asked a visitor to Salt Lake City 

of a policeman who was stationed near the Temple. 

“Sure,”’ said the policeman. 

“Well, will you kindly tell me why on earth a man 
wants to marry half a dozen wives?” 

“I dunno,”’ said the policeman, “unless he thinks that 
mebbe he can get a good one out of the bunch.” 
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“NATIONAL’ READY-MADE Garments 


We PAY POSTAGE and EXPRESS CHARGES 


Tourist and Rain Coats Corsets . 


Ready-Made Skirts . to $18. 
Weems 2 2 ells a. a 
Silk Dresses. . . 98 “ 29. 
Lingerie Dresses . ‘ “ 19. 
SS eee ~ 


1 ° - $2.98 to $12.98 
< ° . a = 3.98 
H Dresses > - 189" 5.98 
Petti ° ° 59 “ 9.98 
d ° - 598 “ 19.75 


$2.98 to $17.98 

24 4.98 

Knit Underwear. . 13 2.25 
Heslery. . <« « ° ° -13 1.98 
Ruffs and Boas . . . «. 1.98 14.98 


Muslin Underwear... Neckwear 
‘ Plumes 


Sweaters. . 
Boys’ Clothing 








MISSES’, GIRLS’ AND INFANTS’ WEAR 


This Absolute Signed Guarantee is Tied on 
Every “NATIONAL” Garment 


This “NATIONAL GUARANTEE TAG” goes on 
every garment you order from the “‘ NATIONAL.” 
This Tag means that you may return any article 
you buy from us, for any reason whatsoever, and 
we will refund all your money and pay express 
charges both ways. 
Remember, this is a Signed Guarantee 
that yas wy | comes to you on every garment 
you order from the ‘‘ NATIONAL.” 
If any garment doesn’t please you, 
doesn’t look as you thought it would, or 
is not becoming to you, you are entirel 

welcome to send it back, and we will 
return your money and pay express 
charges both ways. This has been 
the “NATIONAL” policy for 

Twenty-One Years. 
We pay Express Charges and 
Postage on every “NATIONAL” 
Garment to every part of the 

United States. 
So no matter what you buy from 
the “NATIONAL” it will comme 

to you ta, or expressa; 

prepaid aoe Cihous letber 2 

expense to you. 


Hundreds of Other Styles are Shown in the “NATIONAL’ 
Spring Style Book—Sent FREE 


There are many interesting articles about New York Styles, WRITTEN in the variow 
excellent magazines telling the women of America the newest and most becoming fashions- 
But Here is Tour Opportunity to Secure the Actual Garments. 


This fascinating “NATIONAL” Style Book is PRACTICAL. It tells you what is new. 
It shows you a full variety of the desirable new styles in all kinds of garments —but ff 
more, it places them within your reach. And that, too, at “ NATIONAL” prices. 


Every woman reader of THE SATURDAY EVENING POST owes it to herself to get the 
“NATIONAL” Spring Style Book (sent FREE) and learn about the ‘‘ NATIONAL'S 
Ready-Made Apparel. There is the widest possible variety of styles and a full range 

prices. So large and so complete are the assortments, and so satisfactory the service gives 
that To-day the ‘‘NATIONAL” is the Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the 
World—actually selling more Ladies’ Garments than any other house in the World. 


There is a personal meaning in this for you. Such abundant choice of New Yot 
Styles means that you can dress even more stylishly and becomingly—that you can at the 
same time save money in buying at the ““NATIONAL.” Isn’t this YOUR opportunity: 
Shouldn’t you, in your own interest, find out for yourself about the “‘ NATIONAL by 
writing now for the new and enlarged “‘NATIONAL” Style Book pictured on the opposit 
page and sent FREE for the asking? 


We want YOU, we want every reader of THE SATURDAY EVENING POST—¢¥! 
woman in America to read what we have to say about the ‘‘NATIONAL” Style Book-# 
the next page, and then we want YOU to write for YOUR Copy. Because one copy § 
YOURS — is intended for you and will be sent you FREE, all postage prepaid, just as soot 
as you send us your name and address. 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO,#I4 
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“National” MADE-TO-MEASURE Surrs 


New York Styles, $7.50 to $35. Expressage Prepaid 


Write for Spring Style Book and Samples— FREE 
ve Make Perfect Fitting Suits to Order By Mail— This is the “NATIONAL” Style Book We Want to Send You— FREE 


»B Maki Tineus for Twenty One Years. We Can Fit You askin Poa ll Style Book will be to all womankind the most interesting book 
— publishe is season 


We say we can make You a perfect fitting Suit from measurements sent by mail—and From the “Christy Girl” Cover, reproducing in colors a painting made for the ‘‘ NATIONAL” 
mean just that, Because we have been making Suits in this way for Twenty-One Years by Mr. Howard Chandler Christy, clear through to the last page, your interest will increase. 


d we have fitted and pleased Half a Million American Women. Learn What New York is Wearing and Wear What New York Wears 


The “NATIONAL” Style Book shows Fashion Plates of all the desirable New Spring Each page contains a style message from New York to —— 


’ . : YOU i s hi 
dSummer Suits and Skirts. You can have any of these Made to Your Measure, from i cae PGi cae al a baeaee 


our own choice of over 400 New Materials. dress and to economy. And more—it places all these 


You select your Suit from the Style Book. You choose your Material from the Samples fashionable gaemente at your disposal. 

send you—FREE. We make the Suit to your Measure, guarantee it to fit you perfectly Two Million Women will receive this Style Book— 
send it to you express prepaid, and with our Signed Guarantee Tag, as shown on the oppo- FREE. Will you be one of them? One Copy is 

Page, attached to the suit. We take all the risk. AD te you need to act NOW—to write 


‘ ‘ i , If you wish Samples of a ra 
Read what Mrs. Denise writes to the editor of Good Housekeeping. Materials state the colors a 

DEAR SIR: you prefer. Samples y 
madetRTEEN YEARS ago I ordered my first suit from the “National,” and they have any ong extly Wee : 

- e all my suits since. I have sent them dozens of customers, all of whom have been well ° 
og waned It is my experience that anyone ordering a “ National” suit will be sure of a perfect 

t, honest cloth, minute attention to details, and satisfactory style. 
$25 Pardon me if I seem positive, but I know whereof I speak. I once wore a “ National” 

.00 Made-to- Measure suit when a friend of mine had on a suit that cost $115.00 and mine 

was undoubtedly more stylish and chic. 
Sty I wish I could induce all readers of Good Housekeeping to write for the “National” 

yle Book, and learn what it means to be really satisfied with one’s clothes. 

Yours sincerely, MRS. L. C. DENISE, New Kensington, Pa, 


Why not profit by this letter? Why not NOW write for the ‘‘ NATIONAL” 
k—Sent Free—and at least find out about the ‘‘ NATIONAL”? 


_ We as to send this complete ‘‘NATIONAL” Style Book to every 
“« he THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. We will gladly send YOUR 
ree if you ask for it. 


Orders Only No Agents or Branch Stores 


0,14 W. 24th St., New York City We 
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Money in Moving 
"|" superintendent of a New York 





printing office, though working for a 

salary, is reputed to be worth several 
hundred thousand dollars. During the 
year before the panic he sold eighteen 
dwelling-houses in New Jersey, all built on 
his own land and with his own capital or 
credit. Besides, he is a conservative in- 
vestor in Wall Street securities. 

“I was nearly forty years old before I 
saved a dollar,’”’ he says, “‘working for 
wages and traveling around the country, 
seeing the world and having a good time. 
Then I wanted to get married. That took 
money. I hadn’t any, but managed to 
save $100 before the wedding day. Right 
after our marriage the country struck a 
financial snag, business was brought to a 
standstill, and I had to hunt two or three 
days through New York to find one day’s 
work. This depression, combined with my 
new responsibility, impressed upon me 
something I had never had occasion to 
think about before—the value of a little 
money laid by. So when work grew a bit 
steadier I bought a house for $1700 over in 
Jersey, taking shares in a building and loan 
association to cover the indebtedness. I 
went ahead paying it off, got thoroughl 
interested, wcoked more regularly than 
had ever done, and lived economically 
with the help of my wife. In two years we 
owned the place. Somebody came along 
wanting it more than we did, so I sold it for 
$2200. That money was used to buy a lot 
and help build another house, total cost 
$2800. Somebody wanted that, too, after 
we had lived in it a few months, so I sold it 
for $3400. 

‘Hearing a good deal about how quickl 
money was doubled in Wall Street, I too 
this capital and went down into the finan- 
cial district. In those days brokers were 
not very trustworthy. I knew that, and 
didn’t fritter my money away following 
tips or advice. Instead, I used my own 
common-sense, bought carefully on margin 
such securities as I saw were bound to rise 
or fall, and in a few weeks, by following m 
own judgment, personally supervising all 
deals, and being courageous enough to take 
reasonable chances, I succeeded in getting 
rid of the whole $3400. Yes, sir! 
every dollar. 

“Well, I got another job, and imme- 
diately bought a lot on credit for $200, 

iving my personal note. By the time the 
fatter came due I was laying plans to build 
another house. Going to the holder of the 
note I asked him to give me a few weeks to 

et a building loan, which he did. This 
ond was built with a view to selling it 
at a better profit, if somebody wanted it. 
Sure enough, it was sold to a purchaser 
shortly after we moved in. By that time I 
had grasped the idea of the real-estate 
business, and since then, thanks to the de- 
mand for dwellings around New York, I 
have made — by buying land, borrow- 
ing capital to build, and selling at a profit.” 

An interesting side-issue in this plan has 
been its effect on the superintendent’s 
character and earning capacity. As soon 
as he began to save money he found better 
jobs, and when he blossomed out into a 
real-estate operator he became a a 
of men instead of a mechanic working for 
wages. His gauge of employees is today 
largely one of thrift. The man who has 
saved nothing, he believes, is seldom inter- 
ested in his work, and lacks the ambition 
to make a good workman. 


Some Thrifty Newspaper-Men 


Some of the daily newspaper offices in 
New York have mutual sick-benefit and 
loan associations that provide for mem- 
bers in misfortune and keep out loan 
sharks. These associations have nearly all 
originated in the composing-rooms, among 
printers, and. are conducted chiefly by 
mechanics. This plan, followed for sixteen 
years on one newspaper, is quite typical: 

The year is divided into two terms of six 
months: each, ending the last day in De- 
cember and June. Any employee of the 
newspaper tion, whether a wage- 
earner or salaried one, is eligible for mem- 
bership. A member takes one or two 
shares, but no more, for sick benefits, 


paying twenty-five cents a week on each. 


FT 


If kept home by sickness he is entitled 

$7 a week benefit on one share, and 
$10.50 a week on two. The limit is seven 
weeks in any one term. Should a member 
draw seven weeks’ benefits at the end of a 
term, however, he is entitled to continue 
into the following term and draw seven 
weeks more if ‘ 

In addition, money is loaned members 
at the rate of $15 on two shares, and for 
loan purposes alone members may take 
ten » paying the same as for sick- 
benefit shares. Two per cent a week is the 
interest charged on loans. The borrower 
of $15, on two shares, pays back his loan, 
not in a lump sum, but simply by continu- 
ing regular weekly payments on his shares. 
= pe to fifty cents : — and he 
would pay it anyway, even if nothing were 
borrowed. In addition, he pays thirty 
cents interest each week until the loan is 
returned, making a total of eighty cents. 
No larger loan is extended on two shares, 
nor any provision made, gs is the case in 
some of these associations, for loaning 
money on homes, life insurance and other 
security. Buta member who has not 
wed out of the — may transfer his 
= to a man who wants a second 

. Thisisfrequently done, and thougha 
member never charges a fellow-workman 
any interest for such a favor, the transfer 
feature is said to furnish an exact gauge of 
the reliability of every workman in the 
office—if he wants to use this privilege he 
must take care of his.credit. Such an asso- 
ciation also does away with the difficult 
many workmen have in refusing snail 
loans to others whom they know to be 
shiftless, for when a man wants money he 
can be referred to the association, and if his 
credit: isn’t good there,. that. settles it. 

At the end of each six-month term a 
reserve fund of $200 is set aside to start the 
association on its next term. Then all 
money remaining in the treasury is divided 
evenly among members, borrowers and 
non-borrowers alike. 


How Savings Pay Profits 


For illustration, ing the first term in 
1908, eighty-five members paid in $13.50 
apiece on two shares—fifty cents a week for 
twenty-seven weeks. Sick benefits to the 
amount of $265 were paid out during that 
half-year. Yet there was divided among 
members enough money to give each holder 
of two shares $16.52, or a profit of $1.51 a 
share. This profit was made, of course, on 
the interest charged on loans. The only 
other source of income the association has 
is a $2 initiation fee when a new member 
joins, and that is seldom sufficient to pay 
the secretary-treasurer’s salary of $30 a 
term. The secretary-treasurer is a com- 
positor, and his salary constitutes the onl 
item of expense except one other small 
charge for a safe-deposit box in which to 
keep funds and records. The savings- 
banks of New York City refuse to accept 
funds of an association like this, it is said, 
and its balances are hardly large enough to 
warrant deposit in a commercial bank. So 
the money is kept in a safe-deposit box 
and earns no interest. 

As the terms end in the Christmas 
holiday season in winter, and about the 
vacation period in summer, there is usually 
an unusual demand for loans right after the 
six months’ accumulation has been dis- 
tributed. In July, last year, for example, 
members applied for loans aggregating 
$750, to meet which the association ha 
only its reserve fund of $200 at the mo- 
ment. This semi-yearly a, in the 
demand for loans might be taken care of by 
ending the terms in months when there 
is no unusual demand for loans—say in 
March and September. The secretary- 
treasurer in this case, however, provides the 
extra capital by ing of members who 
have cash to spare. Last July he borrowed 
$550 in that hor ying one cent a 
week interest to other dscame 
in to extinguish the debts one by one. 

At the end of a term, when a are 
i books balanced for divi- 
dends, the various transactions practically 
settle , for no matter at what 
period in the six months a member bor- 
rows, his loan is paid back automatically 
at the end of the term provided he is per- 
mitted to skip no payments on his shares. 
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Making Ends Meet and 
Putting Something By 


Therefore, losses through fraud are almost 
unknown, the only way in which anybody 
can beat the association bei borrow- 
ing in the middle of the term abscond- 
ing. That means giving up a good job, 
and nobody does it. 


The Battle of the Dish-Pans 


There are three notion stores: in a certain 
town. Their proprietors: went to reat 
lengths in foo competition. If Jones 
hung out a twenty-cent dish-pan at eleven 
cents, Brown and Smith immediately cut 
that same article toten orninecents: But 
eventually one merchant begam to: use his 
own judgment. Jones refused to let Smith 
and Brown seare him into offering the 
same leaders. If they fought it out on 
dish-pans he offered 
cost. When they met his price om that he 
offered something else. The idea was, that 
one article could not be made an issue for 


all three stores, and Jones wanted to 
draw customers with something different. 
It is not easy to hold to a like that 


in the heat of retail competition. But 
Jones did it in this way: 

First, his leaders were as timely and 
attractive as he could make them, and 
instead of offering from stock already in 
the store, as did the others; he bought 
some special goods that they didn’t have. 
Second, if they sold twenty-cent dish-pans 
at ten cents he made it a point to keep 
that ee as near 3 = 
prices as possible, an t. twenty 
could. If their leaders Son — he 
might come down to eighteen, or fifteen, or 
even lower.- But he tried to keep his prices 
up on their leaders, even though other 
articles: were cut; and ev week Jones 
roughly fii up how much more actual 


money he got for their ice goods 
than Ae themselves. The dilferenee if 


any, was counted as so much gain, and |, 


handed over to his wife asa savings fund. 

A mechanie died, leaving hardly enough 
money to bury him. His. widow, a 
German woman, went out at day-work to 
support five children. The oldest boy was 
ten, the oldest girl nine. Then came two 
boys at seven and five, and the baby sister; 
three years old. The widow kept the three 
elder children in school, the boys helping by 
delivering me pe and the girl earning 
a little minding children and doing other 
light work. Eesple gave them. clothes and 
broken food, an — got along comfort- 
ably, but with a small margin to spare. 

en the oldest boy was fourteen he 

went to work in an office at $3 a week, 
handing over his newspaper route to the 
third brother. When the oldest girl was 
ready to leave school the family offered her 
two years’ additional education on condi- 
tion that she pay her brother the $1.50 
weekly it would cost them besides, from her 
own small earnings. He was now makin 
$5 a week, and this could be done wit! 
close wee 3 She agreed, spent two years 
more in school, and got a place in an cffice, 
too, where she immediately began to pay 
back the $150 debt out of a small , 
By that time the elder brother earned 
enough to support the family so that his 
mother need not work so hard. But it was 
agreed that he should not bear further 
cost of education. So the girl’s payments 
on her debt to him were applied week by 
week to keeping the second boy in school 
two years longer. He in turn assumed the 
debt for the third brother’s education, and 
the latter helped the a 2 

German sturdiness undoubtedly entered 
largely into the success of this arrange- 
ment, helped by rare character in the 
mother, who kept them all together, and 
busy, too. It succeeded eer 
the further it went, the better results. e 
oldest boy, who got the least schooling, 
rose to a partnership in business. The 
elder girl, who got more, was an expert 
accountant, and gave = a good’ salary 
when she married. e second boy 
worked for wages two years after leaving 
school, and then took a course in: mechani- 
engineering on his own hook. The 
youngest brother became a physician, and 
today has a fine practice, while as for the 
baby sister, she was quite the lady, and 
had hardly started on a working career 
before a nice young man came along and 
married her. 
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an alcohol stove at | 


| Air is the heat 
| enemy gy 





Airmust be driven out, and kept out, ifa 
Low-Pressure Steam heating outfit is 
todoits best work. Air and steam, like 
oiland'water;do not mix. Air sneaks into 
theradiator by means ofordinary valves, 
and'stops the circulation of steam—acts 
as. acushion in keeping back the steam 
from filling the radiator. Air steals the 
heat you are paying for. There is just 
one: way to stop this fuel waste — by 
keeping the air out of radiators and 


piping with 
Vacuum 


NORWALL waives 


They put air out of the system, keep 
it out, and insure full heating value 
of radiators with less coal burned. 


Water; when open to the atmosphere, must 
be heated to 212° before it can boil—but with- 
out air in radiators or piping, water boils 
at: 120°; which enabies: you to get heat from 
| your: fuel even when the fire lags or when 
_ the fire is banked. This 
represents a large saving 
in fuel, usually 15% to 20% 
(many users save as high 
as 40%). 

NORWALL Vacuum Air 
Vaives and NORWALL 
Packless Radiator Valves 
when screwed on to your 
radiators in place of the 
ordinary valves enable 
you to steadily keep the 
radiators hot and work- 
ing—in fact, even for a 
few hours after the fire 
accidentally expires. 
| Made solely of brass — 
will not wear out. 





_™ Send for free book, ‘‘ New 
Aids. to Ideal Heating.” 


ANERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 
Write to Dept. G. CHICAGO 


Makers of IDEAL Boilersand AMERICAN Radiators 


[ste oN ls feof ot offs offs olf of 








PORTABLE VACUUM CLEANERS 
Made in Two Sizes for One or Two 


w With Investment 
Ries of over 4000 people, a man with small capital, who 
d stands well im bis community and desires to 

re t, paying public business, may find 

ble i if he will i i our 





bey wiprmeats, 
These outfits are honestly made= ad they will bring e larger 
eturn than any other legitimate inves : know of. 





Address PORTABLE DEPARTMENT 


THE BLAISDELL MACHINERY CO. , Bradford, Pa. 
—— 


NEW YORE, CAGO, 











CHI 
90 West Street 428 Monadnock Bldg 








10 P. O. Square 
ATENTS SECURED OR OUR ATTOR- 
NEY FEE RETURNED 
Send ‘sketch for free search of Patent Office records. 

four guide books sent free. How to Obtain a Patent, Fortunes in 
Patents, Patents That Pay and What to Invent (containing list of 
inventions wanted) and fi ti Pi ivertised free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, D. C.( Formerly Evans, Wilkens & Co.) 


—=PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps. 


R.S. & A.B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. —_ Estab. 1869 





























This Beautiful Rocker 


will bring luxury 
and comfort to 
the Library, 
Smoking 
Room, or 
any part of 
the home. 






It is one 
of the 


Leaders of 


The Bronze 


MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





When you know the relation the Bronze Seal 
bears to the Rocker—you’ll buy the Rocker. 


We had to make a PERFECT ROCKER 
before we dare put on the seal. 


Every seal has a number—no two alike. 
This means a perfect Rocker. 


Why? 9 Be cause every operative knows 
y: his work is identified—from the 
designer to the man who delivers the 
Rocker to your home. For their own 
protection, all do their very best. 


Rocker No. 2521, illustrated herewith, is ae 
leader, and the greatest seller we make. The 
loose, removable seat is entirely stuffed with 
curled horse hair,and the removable back cushion 
is filled with silk floss. It is one of the most 
comfortable rockers ever made, and it will last 
a lifetime. Write today for 


Our Free Style Book 


of the Bronze Seal Line 


It contains much valuable information that 
will help you make your home more beautiful. 
We will also refer you to the nearest dealer 
where you can see and inspect the goods. 


Mueller & Slack Co., Dept. 10, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














SANS PARDIL| 


(pronounced *‘SAN-PAR-ELL"’) 


DRESS SHIRTS 


OULDN’T you like to get 

a Dress Shirt with a ¢ai/or’s 
fit and in a gentleman's package ? 
Sanspareil Dress Shirts are sealed 
by us in a /vansparent, dust proof 
paraffine wrapper that keeps each 
shirt snowily white and secure from 
spots, smudges and finger-prints. 
The perfect shirt in the perfect package. 

$1, $1.25, $1.50 and upward 


Ask your dealer for ‘‘SANSPAREIL’’ Dress 

Shirts, Day Shirts, Night Robes and Pajamas. 
Our dainty booklet “B" “THE WELL- 
SHIRTED MAN" sent /vree, if you write. 


MILLEN, AIKENHEAD & CO., 
814 Broadway, New York 








WORLD’S BEST INCUBATOR 


Has stood all tests in all climates 
for 15 years. Don’t experiment, 
get certainty. Geta 
SUCCESSFUL 
Incubatorand Brooder. Anybody 
canoperatethemandmakemoney. 
L et us prove it to you. Bookle 
Proper Care and Feeding o' 
Chicks, Ducksand Turke "f0c. 


Ss, 
Poultry paper, 1 year, Toc” Write for free cotalcs: 
MOINES INCUBATOR 00. , 548 2nd Bt. , Des Moines, | 














$10.00 and up. Many in use less than 
sixty days; are good as new; we guar- 
antee them. Write us before you buy. We 
have all makes at biggest bargains ever 
offered, shipped subject to examination. 


McLAUGHLIN EX. 
301 Ozark Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 


CAN’T YOU WRITE WELL? 


Then fill out $1,00 worth of my Patented Pen Practice 
Sheets (either slant, moth or vertical) and if not materially 
benefited, setuen return all to me and get your $1.00 back at once. 

WALTER THOMSON, Box 55, FARGO, N. D. 











Sense and 
Nonsense 


When the Ghost Walked 


OHN SHARP WILLIAMS was de- 
claiming against the atrocity de one of 
the rules of the House of Representa- 

tives. So See it up and across, slash- 
ing right'and left, and was much in earnest. 

“* But,” ri Representative Sereno 

E. Payne, of New York, the Republican 
floor leader, “you are ourself a member 
: the Committee on Rules, as I understand 


Say am,” said Williams, ‘nominally. 

“The gentleman attends the cael of 
the committee, unless I am mistaken,” 
persisted Payne. 

“T am allowed to attend the séances,”’ 
replied Williams, ‘‘ but nobody consults me 
about the spiritualistic materializations.”’ 


Right After School 
I ofthe wor 8 me happiest Kingdom in all 


have seen, 
No bi } ome Grandfather's orchard, and 
of it’s grassy and green, 
has bu a few dozen people, the happiest 
sters alive, 
Tis + by a Princess of seven and one 
little soldier of five; 
There’s one little crown made of daisies and 
one little sword of tin, 
Ant ons one little drum goes rolling betimes 
You'd think that @ oe begi by al 
ou’d thi @ war was inning by all 
of the noise that is made, 
When, really, it’s . the army declaring 
itself on on parade 
In all of the bounds of the Kingdom there 
isn’t a book or a chore ; 


The reign of the Princess begins when the 
schoolday is over at four ; 

Her castle with turrets and towers is right 
near a big apple tree. 

It isn’t a visible castle, but if you were there 
you could see ; 
And if you should chance to be looking that 
way when the proud Princess comes, 
You'd see a bold soldier go marching and hear 
a fierce rattle of drums, 

You'd see loyal subjects and happy, with no 
thought of table or rule, 

You'd want to be to the Kingdom —the 
Kingdom of Rig “Ajter-School! 


It’s yoy a well-behaved people—they put 
their slates and their books 
And have little use for an army except as a 
matter of looks; 
But nobody dares say addition, division, 
subtraction—if you 
Should mention a one of these jects the tin 
sword would run you right through! 
But you can say swinging or jumping or 
ollow-my-leader, nor fear 
You break any law of the country—and if 
from your window you hear 
A chorus of voices and laughter, when 
evening grows twilit and cool, 
You'll know ’tis the music they make in the 
Kingdom of Right-After-School! 


There’s not a sad heart in the Kingdom, nor 
ever or ever a tear, 
And all of the sorrows of schooldays are lost 
or forgotten in here; 
The make-believe fairies go singing with 
songs that are wondrously sweet ; 
The green turf is flecked with white dresses 


and patters with fast-flying feet ; 
It’s just between School’s-Out a Teatime— 
an hour or so of the day, 


And often I see them there crowning with 
daisies the Princess of Play; 
Then some one calls: ‘‘Supper-time, Chil- 
— evening grows twilit and 
It fades from my sight till tomorrow—the 
Kingdom of Right- After-School! 
—J. W. Foley. 


A Sunday Exception 


bg? chief of police of a Western city in 
which all the saloons had been forced 
to close on Sunday met on the street a 
citizen who inquired: ‘‘How meg the 
saloons, Chief? All closed, I 

“Yes,” the chief replied, " ony are all 
closed but one, a little bit of a place, up 
near St. ’s church. We let him sthay 

n; shure, he don’t do annything durin’ 

the week.” 
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Victor IV 
$50 






Other styles 
$10 to $250 


** Why, that is the real thing—you can’t 
tell it from the actual human voice!’’ 


That’s what people say every day, upon hearing the Vicor. 
And when their amazement is over they further exclaim,‘ ‘I never knew the Victor 
was like that!’’ Do you know what the Victor is like? 


You owe it to yourself to hear it. Any Vicfor dealer will 
gladly play any Victor music you want to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A, 


Berliner G Co., Mont i, Canadian Distributors, 








A complete list of new Victor Records for February will be found in the February number of 
Munsey’s, Scribner's, McClure’s, Century, Everybody's, and March Cosmopolitan. 








Holds 20,000 Letters ‘1? 
And Holds Them Right, for 


This famous example of Weis construction 
is built for hard service, handsome 
appearance, and greatest conve- 
nience. Keeps your correspond- 
ence always accessible. (Price 

is f.o.b. factory.) 


Seven Kinds of Drawers 


are made for this file, for 

card index, checks, 
documents, etc. 

Roller Bearings 

Dust Proof 

Solid Oak 


Desk—A Complete Office 


Gives you just the filing systems 
ou need —and these only. Seven 
inds of drawers to select from. 


$1950 


No. 444.— TYPE- 
WRITER DESK, same 
style but correct height for 


machine and with 
drawer on one $14. 50 Patent 
side only . Applied tor 


G tP t d on Weis office furniture and labor saving conve- 
e OS$TEE niences. Your dealer will show,you these files, or we 


will ship direct from our factory at these prices, f.0.b. Monroe. 
Write today for catalog. 


The $2 Mfg. Co. ttn." 


'e Monroe, Mich. 





Slur 
— 
Mfg. Co. 
68 Union St., Menree, Mich. 
I want to get posted on Weis 
Filing Systems. Please send me 
free) your Catalog. 














“Jubilee Year” 
“ Page Fence 







The Battle Creek Sanitarium | | Knot 


The world’s foremost H R in physiological and 
dietetic ss. 200 kinds of baths; mag waoer Palm Page Fence is woven just the same 
garden, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Sw move- today as 25 years ago. A real triple knot 
ments, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health That —not a simple twist! Page Fence is made of 


cuisine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top floor. 
Luxurious modern tments. Perfect warmth. Invigora- 
~~ Michigan climate, ptr) feet above sea level. Theideal —_— 
to rest, recuperate and build up permanent health. Beau’ 
Souvenir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 


High Carbon Stee! of double the tensile strength 
and elasticity of common fence wire 


Page Catalog—‘Jubilee Edition ''--SENT FREE! 











Page Woven Wire Fence Co. saiss’ michigan 
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MAGAZINE MEN 


N UNFLATTERING portrait of 
a man whose business it is to 
write about business — and he does it 
just a little better than anybody else. 
The fountain pen in the middle fore- 
ground is used merely for literary 
effect. 
Mr. Collins always uses a type- 
writer. 















Try It On 








STEAKS 


Epicures declare a steak is 













not complete without 


LEA& PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 














Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast itis Guaieah Saati 

Meats, Chops, Game, Gra- HE author of The Thin Santa 
vies, Chafing Dish Cook- . mann whose — stories 
; , ave been appearing in this maga- 
ing, Welsh Rarebit and zine for some years, is at work (so 


Salad Dressings he writes) on a doll’s house for his 

ag female kid. ‘“‘The pose attempts to 

are greatly im- catch,” Mr. Butler explains, “my half- 

, ; interested attitude when I am inter- 

ai ed by ats USE. | rupted at my work by some publisher 

who dashes in to offer me a million 
dollars for my next book.” 





Imitations of Lea & 
Perrins Sauce have 

















met with no suc- 
cess. The original 
Worcestershire fills 
every requirement. 
















PHOTO. BY CLINEDINST, WASHINGTON, D. C 


Samuel G. Blythe 


NLIKE Mr. Collins, Mr. Blythe 

does not use a typewriter: he 
abuses it. Mr. Blythe’s typewriter 
is the first one placed on the market 
and was given to Mr. Blythe on his 
first Christmas, a trifle over forty 
years ago. The letters all run to- 
gether and the editors separate them 
into words of appropriate length. Mr. 
Blythe lives in Washington, when 
he doesn’t live in New York or 
Chicago. For some years he was 
Washington correspondent for the 
New York World, and managed the 
destinies of The Gridiron Club, of 
which he is an ex-president. 


Unequaled as 
a Digestive. 





Joun Duncan’s Sons, | 
Agts., New York. 














2? Insures mealtime 


aaa: comfort for the sick 


Why bother with an aengnventent old style 
tray and risk spilling the patient’s food, 
when it is so much easier and nicer to use 
a “Pierce Adjustable Folding Lap Table” ? 









The Pierce Table is constructed so as to be 
perfectly rigid and positively secure—allow- 
ing freedom and comfort for the patient and 
adding to the enjoyment of the meal. Can 




































a Te Mages nes Mitay 
ee 


adjusted in many different ways. Absolutely Harry Snowden Stabler 
no danger of rocking, tilting or spilling. 

By a simple adjustment readily arranged for R. STABLER, who is engaged 
a card, lunch, writing, reading and sewin . “ Z 
table. Beautifully finished in white enamel, in the banking business in 
ebony or oak. Nickel mountings, yet very Baltimore, has lately taken to writing 


light. Table 18x24”, weighs under 3 lbs. 


Seni deniiaain te Sitiad Gites ven short stories, on the ground that it is 

i, om receipt of a $2 Bill, which will | the least harmful and most remunera- 
mptly refunded if you do not ° ° * . 

fad» 400 dollars’ worth of comfort tive form of indoor exercise. His 

Sum Seen, et aN stories of Judy Mason have already 


Special proposition to dealers and hospitals. 
Pittsburgh Manafocinsing & 
Specialty Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Descriptive 
circular on 


given Mr. Stabler a reputation that 
many a writer has worked years for. 























_Going to Build? 


aterproof and Air Tight Building Paper on 
wn ay a cond or shingles means a yearly saving 
of one-third in eae cost. It makes rooms co: and 














Neponset Black Waterproof 
Building Paper 


See that it is used on your house. Write for booklet, 
“Comfortable Homes,” it tells the story you ought to know. 


A bungalow, garage, ‘barn, or any kind of a building, from a 
poultry house to a factory, needs a good weet alg 
| apply, that will prove durable and attractive— will not | 
’ No trouble to those who use Pareid Roofing. It is absolutely 
unafiected by any climatic extremes. 












Harris- Dickson, of Vicksburg, Miss. 


DGE DICKSON was the first to 
point out, in a series of papers 
which appeared in this magazine, the 
significance of the Prohibition move- 
ment in the South. Judge Dickson is 
not fishing; the pole is a mountain 
Paroid Roofing stick and the creel contains his lunch- 

has stood the test of time. Our booklet ‘“Pareld Proofs” will Aes ; 
tell you why it is the best. Write for it and free sample. | eon. He is sitting on the summit of 


PRUTO. BY FRED 056000 


F. W. BIRD & SON, 230 Mill Street, E. Walpole, Mass. | | James H. Collins Grandfather Mountain, N. C. 


























February 6, 1909 





Cream of 
Corn Soup 
Corn Fritters 


Corn Chowder 


And many other tasty, toothsome and 
delicious dishes can be made from 


PARIS 
SUGAR 
CORN 


Eaten by itself, it’s the best there is— 
and when used as the base for other 
dishes, it gives them a richness and an 
exquisite flavor that cannot be ap- 
proached in any other brand. 

In Paris Sugar Corn you can get the 
true natural flavor of the finest sweet 
corn in the world—nothing added— 
nothing taken away. 

In no other locality is it possible to 
equal that we grow in the State of Maine. 

We select the choicest seed and super- 
vise every stage of growth, the harvest, 
and the packing, all with the utmost care. 

If you could know the thought and 
skill that are devoted to supplement 
Nature’s best in bringing our Paris Corn 
to your table, you would 
understand why it is so far 
superior to any other that 
you can buy. 


Our illustrated book, ‘‘ Five Foods 
Ready to Serve,’ tells about some 
other good New England products 
for the table which we make. It will 
interest you. We shall be pleased 
to send it free on request. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL. CO., _—_ Portland, Maine 











"Undbeolier 


had your name on, thus, i 
wouldn’t stay lost; oolie’t 
be taken by mistake; wouldn’t 
be kept when borrowed. 
UNAME-ON is a close-roll umbrella of high- 

lustre, waterproof gloria silk that won't split, 
boar a rubber-enameled steel frame that won't 

st, break or work loose, guaran for 1 year. 
28 ‘sine (men’s and women’s) $2.50; 26 size 
(women’ 8) $2.00. Your name and address woven 
in free with any color silk desired. Orders filled 
same day received. Delivery —— in United 

States. Money back if not sat 

Write for catalog of handles and silks. 
\ Oldest Umbrella House in America. Founded 1828. 
WILLIAM H. BEEHLER, 
» 204 W. Lexington Street, Baltimore, Md. 









































me SPRAGUES 
All In-1 237 


Clothes a Boy Complete for $1 


A combination suit of knickerbocker 
trousers and blouse with inner waist 
forming a complete suit —‘‘All-in-1. 
The inner waist gives permanent blouse 
effect and has extensions for meee 
Buttons in front— little chap can 
himself. Washable, fast color fabrics i in 








gray, blue, brown and red Khaki,Galatea 

and Gingham, stripes and checks. Sizes 

2% to 8 years. 

Suit complete, postpaid, $1.00, if your 

dealer ae gpd Give boy’ cae, a. 
i 

catalog of boys’ play and. wash suits. 


Frederick H. Sprague Co. 
64 Main Street, Orange, Mass. 















= PATENTED 

















The first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 


HATS for 


a y' 
Las) 














Knapp-Felt hats are made in 
a variety of smart shapes. 


Knapp-Felt DeLuxe hats are Six Dollars. Knapp- 
Felts are Four Dollars, everywhere. 


Write for The Hatman 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
840 Broadway, New York 








—Why Help to Make 
the Plumber Rich? 


Ninety per cent 
of trouble with 





plumbingisdueto 
stoppage in waste 
pipes. — Partial 
stoppages are 
even worse than 
complete, for 
there the collect- 
ed matter lies un- 
noticed to breed 
noxious gases. — 
Headaches and 
fevers are the re- 
sult.—Don't send 
for the Plumber | 
He will tinker, 
hammer, cut and 
saw, andthen sub- 
mit a bill that's 
fierce.—Geta 
Little Giant Household Pump, which is guaranteed to re- 
move the most obstinate obstructions from and thoroughly 
clean all pipes leading from Kitchen Sinks, Wash Basins, 
th Tubs, Lavatories, Refri otel and Saloon 
Wash Boxes, Soda Fountains, etc. 
Noskill at all |. — You just place pump over ing 
of pipe and work piston up and down as you would a bicycle 
pump, and pipe is free in a jiffy. —Vo ducket or hose or any 
other tool reguired.—The Little Giant is made of 
brass, with ch f ibber, and will 





polished 

lasta lifetime. 
THIRTY DAYS TRIAL OFFER 

Your waste pipes ought to be cleaned twice a month,—/ 
know my pump will pay for itself every time it is used.— 
I will send it, all attachments complete and express prepaid, 
on receipt of regular price of $4.00.— Keep it for 30 days, 
then if you are not delighted, send pump back and your 
money will be refunded. — Send $4.00 to-day in bank draft, 
registered letter or express or post-office money order.— 
Booklet free.— Men representatives wanted in 
all large Cities. Particulars free. 


J. E. KENNEDY, 41 Park Row, New York 


PIERC Motor Boats 


and Motors 


“ Always Dependable” "") 


¥] Superior to all others for Safety, 
Comfort, Durability and Speed. 




















FARE 






only, 2 to 20 H. P. 

Enocked Down Boat 
Prames with Machinery. 
» Row Boats and Canoes. 


Write today for full particu- 
lars. We can save you money. 


PIERCE ENGINE CO., "aizisewi.t* 
SIEGEL COOPER CO., New York City, Eastern Agents 

















the OXYGEN Tooth Powder 


2. 
=~ Prevents Decay 


De ntists advise its use 


= 
Br » 


McKesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton St. New York 








Wanted to learn Telegraphy. 
YOUNG MEN gyaisst sched "ete 


wire from Chicago for business practice. Can earn 
board if desired. Illustrated booklet free. Write today. 


Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. | 








| with red pep 


DEADHEADS 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


stingy with applause, most liberal with 
criticism. The débutante deadhead, before 
the habit is fixed, may conceivably recover 
and once more purchase tickets with real 
money. But the habitual deadhead would 
rather die than pay to see a show. Crede 
é ! 
once knew a chronic deadhead whose 
only claim to indulgence in the dramatic 
world was based on the fact that he framed 
the pictures in the lobby of a theater in 
1904, but who had nevertheless, somehow, 
got himself placed on the free list. And 
one night I came upon him in the lobby of 
a theater, with his wife, declaiming loudly 
against the moral tone of the play. The 
box-office man in any playhouse can tell 
you sad tales of the deadheads. According 
to him, they are all deaf, for every one 
when he presents his pass to secure the 
seat coupons remarks: ‘‘ My hearing isn’t 
very good. Won’t you please put me down 
front?” A box-office man recently told me 
he had heard this request just fifty times 
that day. 
FS etree your show was a success,” 


said I. 
“‘Oh, I don’t call fifty passes a day bad 
this year,” said he. ‘“‘ The press pen | next 
door had to get a rubber stamp to sign 


passes. with. He was threatened with 
neuritis.” 
Every night ata theater, inthe manager’s 


little office, a process takes place at nine 
o’clock known as counting up. All the 
ticket stubs dropped by the door man into 
his box are dumped out and sorted into 
piles, which are carefully counted. One 
pile consists of the tickets sold for the full 
price, the others of the tickets or passes 
(always punched or stam for identifica- 
tion) which have been sold at reduced rates 
or given away. The size of these latter piles, 
in almost every theater in New York this 
season, should give the managers food for 
thought. It might well inspire them with 
the reflection that = they have built 
about all the theaters New York can sup- 
port for a while. It might even lead them 
up to the brilliantly imaginative idea that 
they could wisely devote some energy to 
putting on better x in those theaters 
they already have. If the deadhead can 


| bring this happy result about he has not 


lived in vain. 


A WAITING 
PATRIOT 


(Continued from Page 4) 


all right, but to bring me a ro of apple 
pie, too. He went away and pretty soon 
rought the oysters around. Meantime, 
the room filled up with men in dress suits 
and ladies in low-cut dresses, and the 
orchestra played, and everything was 
lively and pleasant. The men and women 
laughed and talked, and the waiters came 
hurrying in with big silver plates full 
of dishes. I couldn’t help thinking how 
much better it was to be in Washington, to 
live here and be a part of all this high life, 
instead of we k home and working. 
I was glad I had made such a success of 
politics, although my father-in-law and my 
wife always insi I would never get 
anything out of it. 
hen I had eaten those oysters I made 
up my mind I had never had any real 
oysters before, and the soup was fine. Then 
they brought in the steak, a t, thick, 
juicy one, such as I had read about but 
hadn't tasted, and the potatoes O’Brien 
rs in them, and some crinkly 
kind of salad, and I ate more than I ever 
did in my life. At that, I didn’t get away 
with half the steak, but I couldn’t go any 
further than I did. I thought the cheese 


| was a bit smelly, but I noticed the people 


at the next table had some like it and I 
tasted a little. Instead of a me a 
big cup of coffee they gave me a little cup, 
but not until I had nibbled at my pie. 
That was ay 2 big chunk of pie, and 
they had sprinkled powdered sugar all over 
it to make it tasty. Well, I did the best I 
could with it and drank my coffee and told 
the waiter to bring me a cigar. 

“What kind of a cigar?” he asked. 
“Oh,” I said, “I am not particular. Bring 
me a good one.” He brought me a long, 
black one, about as big around as your first 
finger, and said it was a “fancy tale” or 
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A tag affords a 
convenient handle 
for the expressman, espe- 
cially in wet weather. But 
unless the tag is of extra 
tough stock with reinforced 
eyelet, somethingisboundto 
give way — if it’sa Dennison 
Tag, z# won't be the tag, for 
a Dennison Tag is bound 
to hold. 


° > 


Shipping Tags 


in their various grades are the World’s Standard of Tag Quality. 
Merchants and shippers everywhere are coming to realize more and 


more that it pays to use the best tag obtainable— Dennison’s. 


True tag 


economy lies not in buying the cheapest tag, but in securing a tag that will 
deliver the goods to their destination in any stress of weather, regardless of 


rain, sleet or snow. 


While it is generally better economy to use Dennison’s Standard Ship- 
ping Tags, still there are occasions when a tag of lower grade will answer 


all requirements. 
low priced tags suited for /oca/ use. 
In addition to the regular lines of 


For such purposes Dennison makes several grades of 


Shipping Tags, Dennison makes tags 


suitable for every purpose and every business. 
Baggage, Railroad and Steamship, Barbed, Cloth, Christmas, Cut Glass, Dry 


Goods, Fish, Glove and Hosiery, 


‘ook, Household, Jewelers’, Key, Linen, 


Luggage (Perforated), Meat, Merchandise, Metal Rim, Numbered, Parch- 
ment, Printed, Shoe, Tourist, Tag Envelopes, Clasp Envelope Tags, etc., etc. 


Stationers and Printers everywhere will 


supply you with Dennison Tags of any 


description. Ask your dealer, Address Dept."17" at our nearest store. 


Dennison 


The Tag Makers 


BOSTON 
26 Franklin St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1007 Chestnut St. 


NEW YORE 
15 John 8t. 
13 and 15 27th St., West 
(A new Dennison Store) 











WINTER CHICKS 





bring big money in the spring, 
when everybody wants broil- 


ersand fryers. Incuba- 
tors and hatch and 
raise Winter Chicks success- 
Salty. Five sizes, $8 to $18.50. 
e pay freight. Five year 

. 90 Days’ Free 

. Write today for Pree 
ibator 














Go., Box 7 A Lincoln, Neb. 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


46,712 Appointments were made to Civil 
Service places during the 
past year. Good life positions at $840 to $1,500 
per year. Excellent opportunities for young 
people. Thorough instruction S mail. Write for our 
Civil Service Announcement, containing full informa- 
tion about all government examinations and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service Commission, 


Columbian Corresp. College, Washington, D. C. 





5 ACRE FARMS, $100 


NEAR ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





$5 DOWN $5 MONTHLY | 


Right in a locality where people are making big successes raising 
fruit, berries, truck, vegetables, poultry and squabs. Fertile soil, 
pure water, good roads. Healthful, mild climate puts produce early 
in market for fancy prices. 3 mainline railroads ; fine shipping facil- 
—_ to — City, caren tine ag New York markets. Two 

ge towns, all conveniences, nearby. Title iect and guaranteed. 
Write for booklet. Daniel Frasier Oo., 669 Bailey Bldg Phila. Pa. 










LEARN PLUMBING 


One of the best paid of all trades. Plumbers 
are in demand everywhere at good wages. 
They have short hours. By our method of 
instruction we make you a skilled, practical 
plumber in a few months, so that you will be 
able to fill a good position or conduct a busi- 
ness of yourown. Write for free catalog. 
ST. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 
4442 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 













OF ALL KNOWLEDGE 
The 
Key 
to 
Success 
You are no greater intellectually 
than your memory. Easy, increases 
income ; gives ready memory for faces, 
”" names, business, studies, conversation ; 
develops will, public speaking. 


MEMORY THE BASIS 
Write today ; 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago | 


“HOW 
TO 





Southern California 


Best place on earth to plant money 
and watch it grow and grow with 
it. Enclose 5c. in stamps for reli- 
able information. Address 

Dept. A, Chamber of C ce, Los Angeles,Cal. 

















‘A Kalamazoo 


We have more than 


Direct to You 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


100,000 satisfied customers in more than 17,000 cities, villages 


and towns in the United States who have each saved from §5 to $40 by buying a 
Kalamazoo stove or range on 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


direct from our factory at actual factory prices. 


No stove or range has a higher 


reputation or gives better satisfaction. You run no risk. You save all 
dealers’ profits. We pay the freight. 
Send a Postal for Catalogue 
For Coal or Wood Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 152. 
For Gas Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 808. 


Kalamazoo Stove 


Company. Mfrs., 
Our patent oven thermometer makes baking 
and roasting easy. 





, Mich. 
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Copyright 1909 


SOCIETY BRAND Clothes. 


are principally intended for Young Men 

and Men Who Stay Young. They are 

the highest achievement in the art 

of ready-made clothing. Permanent 

crease (patented) in all trousers. 
Designed and made in Chicago by 
Alfred Decker & Cohn, 317 FranklinSt. 
Distributed through the better clothiers. 

““B” free upon request. 


Suciety ® Brand 


BUY A amassed 
LEATHER BELT 


You can’t afford to buy un- , 
reliable belting that no- 
body backs up — 
Re ce belting is guar- 
= anteed, and tt 


























should go wrong 
we make it right — 

We can afford to guaran- 
tee it because we spare no 
pains or expense in the 
making — 

We cut it from the choi- 
cest center stock of No. 1 
Packer hides—no shoulders 
or belly—oak tanned by the 
long process. 

Skilled hand abor and the most im- 
proved machinery combine toturn outa 
flawless product. For instance, curry- 
ing, cutting and selecting—all particu- 
lar work —is done by experts dy hand. 

Scarfing, feather edging, joining are 
done by modern machines that work 
with infinitely greater exactness than 
But that's 













the most practiced hand. 





mean so much on a belt. We can't § 
tell you all the others here, but write & 
us and we'll go into details and advise 
you what size and ply belt will do § 
= your work most effectively. - 

We also manufacture four 
other brands that are equally as good as 
Reliance specific purposes. 

Don't experiment with belts. No mill 
man or manufacturer can afford to. It means fearful loss before 
you get through. Specify —the guaranteed belt—and 
save needless expense and trouble. 

Write for book today and learn more about Reliance superiority. 


. * . * 
Chicago Belting Co. 4*.50°%? Chicago 
TAMPS! Our Leader: 1000 stamps, many 

varieties, incl. Malay, Newfoundland, Philippines, 


Comoro, Congo, etc., only 15c. Stamp Album. 
coupons, large new list, bargain lists all Free! 





Agents Wanted 504. We Buy Stamps. 
E. J. Schuster Co., Dept. 29, St. Louis, Mo. 
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some such name. It was stro than I 
usually smoke, but it was a corker, and I 
sat and smoked it and listened to the music 
and watched the people, and thought how 


rfectly dumb and foolish I would have 
n if I hadn’t cashed in for my political 
work and accepted a place in the Govern- 


ment at the hands of Mr. Taft. 

After I had finished my cigar I asked the 
waiter how much I owed him, and he 
handed me a long strip of pasteboard, with 
all the things I had had written on it and 
the amount stamped opposite each item 
with a rubberstamp. Downat the bottom, 
in red ink, was the total: Four dollars and 
fifty-five cents. “Here,” I said to the 
waiter, ‘‘there’s some mistake about this. 
I have got the bill for some party of four 
instead of mine.”” The waiter said that 
wasn’t so, and pointed out the writing, 
which mentioned the things I had. It gave 
me a jolt. They ¢ two dollars for 
that steak, and I never paid more than 
seventy-five cents for a steak before in my 
life, and then only when I went to Chicago, 
where they rob the delegates. And 
the pie cost twenty-five cents and that cigar 
forty-five cents! It was highway_robbery 
and I threatened to tell, the proprietor 
about it, but the head waiter, who had been 
watching me all through the meal, came 
over and pointed out the things on the bill- 
of-fare with the prices, which were just the 
same as I found on 4 bill. 

I paid it, but I made up my mind that 
until I got to drawing salary, I would fin 
a cheaper place to eat. As I was going out 
to the lobby I thought I would inquire 
about the price of my rooms. I went over 
to the desk and said to the clerk, careless- 
like: ‘By the way, what is the price of 
those rooms of mine?’”’ ‘“‘What room have 
you?” asked the clerk, who didn’t seem to 
recognize me as a guest who had come 
in that afternoon. ‘‘Rooms,’’ I correc 
him. “TI am here, as I told you this after- 
noon, to assume my duties in a high official 
position after March fourth, and I have 
rooms 901 and 902.” “Oh!” he said, kind 
of bored, ‘‘the price of those rooms is 
fifteen dollars a day.” ‘A day?’’ I yelled. 
‘You mean a week.” ‘‘ No,” he said, very 
chilly, “‘I mean fifteen dollars a day. Do 
the rooms not suit you?” 

That knocked the breath out of me, so I 
couldn’t say anything but “Perfectly.” 

I walked away and sat down to think it 
over. I figured it was almost two months 
to inauguration, when I would begin to 
draw Pay. and I knew I couldn’t stand 
that, so I decided to go to some other hotel 
next day. After I got my place, shough, it 
would be all right, and I would probably 
stay in that hotel until my wife and the 
children came on. 

While I was sitting on one of the leather 
sofas a fellow with a dress suit and a high 
hat and a kind of an overcoat that seemed 
to me to be mostly sleeves came and sat 
down beside me, and we got into a con- 
versation. He told me he was here follow- 
ing up a French spoliation claim that had 
been in his family for a hundred years, 
and that he hoped to get it paid this year. 
He said it would be easy money when he 
got it. All the time that fifteen dollars a 
day was running through my mind, and I 
finally said: ‘‘ Pretty steep charges at this 
hotel, ain’t they?” 

“That depends on how you look at it 
and what you are doing. By the way,” he 
asked, “‘may I be so bold as to ask your 
business here?” 

“T am here to accept a position under 
President Taft,’ I replied, ‘‘and, pendin 
his inauguration, to look over the ground 
and familiarize myself with Washington 
and the duties of my new position.” 

“What is your tion to be?”’ he asked. 

“Well,” 1 said, “‘I haven’t exactly de- 
cided as yet, but it is to be something 
good. However, as I am to be here for 
some weeks, I think I shall move to a 

uieter place, where there isn’t so much 
show and ostentation.” 

“T would, too,”’ he advised. ‘‘ You may 
have to wait longer than you expect. Of 
course, it makes a “any impression to stay 
at this hotel, but there is.a way to beat it. 

You can move to a cheaper place and 
come around here and sit in the ‘-_. and 
it will amount to the same thing. That’s 
the way most of us do.” 

That word ‘‘cheaper’’ jarred on me, but 
I decided I would think it over. 
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‘we inside operated 
*§ Brougham, the 
“ tdealaill-the- 

‘@ year-round car 


4 passenger, 






Anyone Can Drive It 


Learn in fifteen minutes. 
Just the car for business calls, 
shopping and the theater. 
confuse. Stops instantly or starts at once at high 
speed, both veta//y important in a fown car. 


The Columbus Electric is lighter than any other — from 100 to 500 pounds lighter. 
Weight wears out tires and cuts down the life of a battery. 
reason why the Columbus Electric lasts so much longer and costs so much less to 
Cost of upkeep less than a horse. 
exide batteries are our standard equipment. 


Our cars are being run by owners in every state. 
Write today for 1909 catalogue showing 4 passenger and 2 passenger styles; 
opened and closed Brougham and Stanhopes with Victoria top, and we shall senc 


with one lever. 


maintain than other electrics. 


you name of agent in your locality. 


Tue Co.tumsus Buccy Co. gery 
380-450 Dublin St., Cotumsus, On10 3° j:' 





The town car you 


February 6, 1909 













well eventually buy 


You start it or stop it 


No foot pedals to 











Light weight is one 
The famous 


Let us refer you to users. 















Established 1870 
mixing 


No 

yy ~ Ready for use. 
- = Rats and mice 
leave choicest 
food for it. 
Die in open 
air seeking 
water. Dry, 
clean; never 


All Sage. 
15 centsabox. If 
yours hasn't it, 
send us 25 cents 
for one box or 60 
cents for three 
boxes, delivered 
prepaid. 

THE RAT Biscuit Co. 

10 N. Limestone St. 
Springfield, O. 





Make 


I teach 


“laboratc 


turing Domestic Flavoring Extracts. 
necessary; no machinery required; very inexpen- 
sive, Easy to learn and the kitchenof evenings your 


Money Making Extracts 


you the Synthetic Process for manufac- 
No ageing 


ory;” big profits; my plan is a winner. 


GEO. L. COLBURN, Pekin, Ill. 













IT’S HERE AT LAST 


~ \)\ ...*+e*s, Anew practicable collar button 


. ‘. One that cannot hurt the 
. neck, It lies flat when in 
.. \ use and causes no inconve- 
Patented “Sis nience whatever. “Just It” 
Nov.17,"08. is the one and guaranteed to 
please, If your dealer can’t supply you, 
send his name and 10cforsample, postpaid. 


“Just It” Collar Button Co., Dayton, 0. 


leaves a mark, | 


RatBis-Kit 





“Tt comes in SECTIONS, not in pieces.” 


> 


Ma 


No. 202 $1875 | ome te hp oh oe RG 
Quartered Oak Davenport, "ce" $42 


Don’t pay profits to dealers and middlemen—it 
only adds to the cost, not the Value of furniture. Buy 


~ eR ry 






Ne ; 
» 


£ 
eae 
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“Come-packt ” Sectional Furniture, direct from our 
factory, and pay but one profit. 


Every Dollar brings you a dollar's 
worth of Actual Furniture 
Value. Write Now for catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL MFG. CO. 
214 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


EDDING IRVETATIONS 
100 for $3.60 
Announcements, ete., engraved and printed. 
Latest ee best quality, sent prepaid anywhere, 
urtttes ards, 100 50c; with case 75c. Write for samples, 
THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 8. Tremont 8t., , Mass 











SHORT STORIES —ic. to Sc. a word. We 
sell stories, plays, and book Manuscripts, 
on commission; we criticize and revise them 
and tell you where to sell them. y- 

and Ji taught by mail. 
Send for free booklet, ‘‘Writing for Profit ''; 
tells how. phe National Press Association, 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


a 


RIT 

: A novel and 

SIZ Raise Money unique plan for 

raising money for churches, clubs, hos- 

pitals, and charitable organizations. No 
risktorun. Write for details of plan. 


Anderson Mfg. Co., Dept. S, Elyria, O. 

















y 
No obliga’ 








fussy figures. 
guard and assistant. 


<=-5(omptometer ez) 


Takes care of all mental effort and drudgery. Saves half to four-fifths of the time. 
learn. Easy to operate. 


Mental Figuring Primitive 
OW brain-racking, slow, uncertain! 
paying brain wages for finger (physical) work? 
There is no economy in letting your bookkeeper 
and bill clerks consume valuable time poring over 
What they need is a constant safe- 


Ten 


_— 


Are you 





ADDS, MULTIPLIES, DIVIDES, 
SUBTRACTS by the simple touching of 
keys— nothing more. 


Simple to 


: The most welcome safeguard and assistant since the introduction of the 
typewriter. Comptometer renders an even more valuable service. ‘Twenty-two years on the market. 


anteed. We should like to send you a Comptometer for free trial, U.S. or Canada. 
tion to buy, no express charges. Write for literature. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 853 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. 























Why Paint Cracks 


CARTER PURE WHITE LEAD, when mixed with 


com- 


pure linseed oil and the desired tints, forms a 
bination—PAINT. Just as sugar and water form syrup. 
ied to a building, this combination produces 
A. ye which expands and contracts with the te 
face it protects, Only years of wear will remove it. 
When substitutes are added to the white lead (barytes, zinc 
silica, cok. ae) Oi lect amano aly ~ 
i ite , is en. paint film is n 
dude ae bs brittle and soon cracks, scales and checks, It mat 
then be burned or scraped off—a costly operation. The build- 
ing must be repainted —unnecessary expense. 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


will perfectly protect your buildings. It will never crack, 
scale or check. 

Carter is made by the only modern and scientific process in 
the White Lead industry. Eeery rticle of discoloration and 
impurity is eliminated. Carter is the whitest paint you can 
buy his whiteness assures tints that are brilliant, true and 
extremely durable. 

By the pound, Carter costs a trifle more than other leads. 
Figured by yards of surface covered and years of wear, how- 
ever, it is the most economical paint you can buy. Carter is 
sold by all reliable dealers—used by first-class painters. 

Send for our valuable free book, which gives all the tests 
by which you may know good paint—tells how to choose a 
harmonious color scheme. ith the book comes a set of color 
plates from real houses that will give you ideas for painting 
your home. 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
12080 S. Peoria Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Factories: 
Chicago — Omaha 


Be Be Sure It's ay MY 
| 
L 






Look for CARTER 
on the Keg”’ 







**We will pay $100 and cost ofanalysis 
for the detection of any adulteration in 
this or any other package bearing this brand."’ 


Will Injure 


Almost anyone, if he 
continues to work in it 
very long without a 
Comfort Nasalfilter,;which 
fits comfortably into the 
nose, is as easily put on 
and off as a pair of 
glasses, filters every bit of air through 
fine linen; made of sterling silver, light 
weight, practically invisible, sanitary, 
just drop into boiling water or cleanse 
under faucet. 


It is Widely Used by 








Engineers Quarrymen 
Railroad Men Cement Workers 
Miners Tanners 


and by workers in many other dusty 
trades where they are sooner or later 


disabled by dust. What is 
$2.00 


the price of the Comfort Nasalfilter, com- 
pared to broken health ? 
Ask your druggist for a COMFORT 
NASALFILTER today. If he can't 
supply you, us his name, ask for 
. we will see that you get one. 
Universal Supply Co. 


428 Globe Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. 
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How to succeed with American Beauty and 
other good Roses in your home garden ; how to 
Start right with sturdy own-root plants ; how to 
have Roses blooming all summer at the expense 
of a little pleasurable work; how to make your 
Rose Garden a perfect ‘‘ Garden of Delight.” 


! This Helpful Book Free 


if It tells how we began to grow Roses for pleasure 
and recreation ; how we failed at first, but kepton 
until we succeeded; how our plants and meth- 
ms ods have started thousands of Rose Gardens. 
This book is free, tf you write for it at once 





. HELLER BROTHERS 
. 9128, Main Street, New Castle, Indiana 


jin CS - So 
0) DELIGHT 





Those Contented 
Clerks 


(Continued from Page 7) 


In almost all big offices you hear this 
ae ag By . e clerk’s Kang ne 
epends very largely upon the disposition 
of his immediate superior. Also, in big 
offices, working overtime is a pretty con- 
stant condition. Not, by any means, that 
all the clerks anywhere are always working 
overtime, but pretty nearly everywhere 
some of them are some of the time. The 


| clerical force is hardly anywhere quite large 


enough to perform all the work of the office 
the year t h within the regular hours. 
For overtime the clerk gets his dinner, but 
almost never any money. use they 
don’t object the management assumes that 
they don’t mind. But, as a matter of 
fact, clerks mind a number of things that 
they don’t object to—being very anxious 
to keep their jobs. 

“I don’t see any help for working over- 
time except by organizing, and clerks will 
not organize,” said a man who has worked 
both as wage-earner and clerk and has had 
a good deal of studious experience of labor 
movements. “I began my railroad career 
promisingly as a brakeman,”’ he explained. 
‘That was before the day of automatic 
couplers. We coupled by hand and left a 
finger every once in a while to prove it. 
We were paid by the trip, and a trip lasted 
until a train got to the end of the run. 
Theoretically it was twelve hours, practi- 
cally it was often fifteen to twenty. We 
ran into a snowbank once and were out 
fifty-six hours. The brakemen objected 
to taking twelve hours’ pay. The case was 

ut up to the division superintendent. 

e said we were probably entitled to 
something extra, but he couldn’t take the 
risk of establishing a precedent. The 
engineers and firemen were organized. 
They got pay for overtime. We brakemen 
saw the logic of the situation, and as soon 
as we were organized the company made no 
difficulty about establishing an overtime 
precedent. I was enthusiastic then and 
thought the clerks would organize, too. 
But they don’t.” 


Ineffectual Kicking 


‘One reason—but probably not the main 
one—is that a clerk can’t stand punish- 
ment. If a man who does rough, manual 
labor is out of a job, because he is on a 
strike or for any other reason, he will shift 
for himself and stand the hardship. He can 
sit on the sidewalk and get a free lunch and 
carry a loaf of bread home to his family if 
he has to, and manage to pull through. But 
that sort of roughing it drives a clerk crazy. 
A man was in here to see me yesterday— 
a boot and shoe salesman. The business 
depression last winter let him out of a 
position, and he hasn’t been able to find 
anything since except little, temporary, 
hand-to-mouth jobs that have just kept 
himself and his family alive. A year anda 
half ago that man was a very respectable 
conservative. Now he’s usin guage 
about the country that would make an 
anarchist blush. For twenty years I’ve 
noticed the same thing. Hardship that a 
manual laborer would take stolidly makes 
an anarchist of the average railroad clerk. 
I remember very well in the big Pullman 
strike of 1894, the speakers that were the 
hottest to touch things off usually wore 
white collars and had no calluses on their 
hands.” 

Some attempts have been made to or- 

nize the clerks in the big retail stores on 

tate Street—one of which, by the way, has 
ten thousand employees. But the attempts 
met with no success at all. Over on the 
West Side, in comparatively small shops 
and in a “labor” atmosphere, two unions 
of retail clerks, with some five hundred 
members, have been formed and are a 
power in their locality. 

There is, however, one rather interesting 
union of railroad clerks, comprising nearly 
two hundred men, in the St. Paul’s local 
freight office on the North Side. There is 
something of a “‘labor’”’ atmosphere in that 
locality, too. About two years ago the 
clerks in that office got together and or- 
ganized themselves into a little labor union 
of theirown. The company did nothing to 
oppose the movement and agreed to the 
wage-scale which the union presented. As 
a result of the union salaries in that office 
have been advanced fifteen to twenty per 
cent, the clerks get full pay for overtime 
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The more you know 

about the inside of the 
cigar business the more 
you will appreciate the 
cigar values I offer. 


Here is a photograph of the 
inside of two cigars—the one on 
the left, a cigar picked at random 
from a box bought from a well-known 
dealer. The one on the right a Shivers’ 
Panatela. Note the difference. 

The first is a machine-made cigar and 
has a filler of “cuttings” or “ scraps.’’ 
Not only makes a bad smoking cigar with 

poor drawing qualities but goodness only knows 

What those “scraps” are, or where they have 
come from—they are the by-product of the cigar 
manufacturing business—I voll mine. 

The second cigar has a filler of Jong, clean, clear 

Havana tobacco, whose history I know from the 
time it was imported in the leaf from the Island of Cuba, until it is boxed 
ready to ship to the smoker. No shorts or cuttings ever go into a Shivers’ 
Panatela. It makes a cigar of excellent drawing qualities, fine, mellow, nutty 
flavor, and you can smoke it with the knowledge that it is hand-made by high 
{ grade, well-paid workmen, in a well-ventilated, scrupulously clean factory in 
the centre of Philadelphia’s best business district, where it is open to inspection 
at any and all times. 

The wrapper is genuine Sumatra—from the Island of Sumatra. Far different 
from the so-called “Sumatra” grown in Florida or Connecticut and put on 
many cigars. 

My Shivers’ Panatelas are the regular roc cigar of the trade. 
in boxes of 100 at $5.00 or I will send a trial box of 50 for $2.50. 
try them before you buy them. 


HERE IS MY OFFER 


1 will, upon request, send fifty Shivers’ Panatelas on approval to a reader of 
The Seturday Evening Post, express prepaid. He may smoke ten cigars and 
" return the remaining forty at my expense, and no charge for the ten smoked, if 
he is not pleased with them; if he is pleased and keeps them, he agrees to remit 


I sell them 
I let you 


. the price, $2.50, within ten days. 
During the seven years in which I have been doing business under that offer I have 
seen my factory grow from a single loft to an entire five story and basement building 
3 in the business centre of Philadelphia. 90% of my outpul goes to fill repeat orders. 
If the shape of my Panatela doesn't ee to you, I have others that will. I 
make all sizes and shapes —all illustrated and described in 
\ My Book —FREE 
K It tells a lot of things about tobacco, cigars and smoking in general that every 
man should know. Write for it. 
In ordering, please inclose business card, or send personal references, and state 
A) which you prefer— light, dark, or medium cigars. 
fi 


Herbert D. Shivers, Inc. 


913 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Shivers’ 

Panatela, 
exact size 
and shape 








Feel-Finé 


Finest 


LIGHT 


For The 
“Eyes: 
Eyes. 
Bright, yet soft; best 
light to sew or read 


by. Makes old eyes 
feel young again. 


SUN Incandescent Gasoline LAMP 


Satisfaction or money back 
The “Sun” Outshines Them All. No dirt, 
no grease, odor, inconvenience. Makes light 
hearts, light rooms. Hollow Wiresystemsalso, 
Agents Wanted. Get Catalog and terms 


Sun Vapor Light Co., 324 Market St., Canton, 0. 


Worn inside shoes 


Occupy little space. 
Conform to wearer's 
heels. “Air channels’ 
absorb all jar. At your 
ealer's, or we will mail 


postpaid on receipt 
of price. (State size 25¢ 
of shoe.) Per pair, 


CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO. 






















Air Heels 
















THE BRONCHO 
ta ol HAT—The 


our 1 ¢xas cow- 


SQUAB 


Mated pair 
billing, os 









<a, BOOK 


Write for our ha 


kissing.— FREE BOOE, 

Eggsto make money 
4 squabs We were » ¢ 
leather band, very in four Cloth -bound book 









FREE 


ndsome 1908 
telling how to 


breeding squabs. 


he originators. 
now 303 pages, 
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AMERICAN SEED TAPE CO., Not Inc., 
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OF GARDEN FOR $1.00 


Gardening made easy by using American Seed Tape. At proper spaces in paper tape, seeds are 

“Plant the Tape” | fastened glue fertilizer which insures quick, sturdy growth. You simply unwind from the 
? ithe desired 66 T 99 No seeds are wasted— | 

Plant in rich soil 4 foe and PLA NT H E A P E no thinning needed — 


Time and labor almost nothing. The paper attracts “oI the seeds cans- 
1.00 we will send 
posal 500 FEET OF CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS. 50 FEET EACH OF 
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only the very best of seed and 
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Postal Savings Accounts? 


@ Don’t wait for the 
Government to establish 
postal savings banks pay- 
ing 2% interest —deposit 
your money here at 4% 
interest, compounded 
semi-annually. 


Write for our free illustrated booklet C, giving 
full information. 


Commonwealth Trust Co. 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





The most up-to-date and complete 
lighting system on the market. Beau- 
tiful fixtures for the home. Attract- 
ive high candle power inverted arcs 
for stores, halls, etc. The best prop- 
osition going for hustling agents. 
Write today for agents’ terms and 
territory. Handsome catalog free. 


SUPERIOR MFG. CO. 










275 Second Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 











and ‘“‘time and a half” for work done on 
Sundays and holidays. 

The movement, therefore, seems to have 
been successful from the point of view of 
the clerks, and the company has been in- 
different to it. Yet in the big offices at 
headquarters downtown there is no incli- 
nation to follow this example. The clerk 
has, of course, a certain class consciousness. 
It was reported some time ago that if the 
freight-handlers struck the unionized clerks 
in the local freight office would ‘‘go out”’ 
with them. 

Probably that report would largely settle 
the question of organizing for the average 
downtown clerk. The notion of going on 
strike with the freight-handlers would not 
- gece to him. And he clings to his chance 
of promotion, is anxious not to detach 
from himself whatever of the — 
good will he may actually or theoretically 


possess, 

The bank clerks also have an organiza- 
tion, but it is not a labor union. ‘It 
amuses me,” said one of them. ‘The 
clerks’ organization, you know, has been 
made a chapter of the bankers’ association. 
When the bankers have a convention there 
is usually somebody to make a s h for 
the clerks. He’s careful to begin by ex- 
plaining that the clerks’ organization has 
nothing whatever in common with a labor 
union. Well, it hasn’t. It never mentions 
salaries or hours or any subject that might 
be unpleasant to the employers. Probably 
it does good in an educational way. We're 
like any other big shop—running to me- 
chanical routine and specialization. There 
are a couple of hundred men in our bank 
and maybe ten real bank clerks—I mean 
men who can run a general ledger, or sort 
money, or go into a teller’s cage, or tell how 
much a thousand marks come to if ex- 
change is at 9414. Of course, the bank 
is always overrun with numerous applica- 
tions from young fellows who are anx- 
ious to begin at the bottom and learn the 
business.”’ 

In the banks, as in other big offices, the 
pay for a given position increases very lit- 
tle from year to year. Ifa man gets ahead 
he must work up to a better position. 
Usually when he gets the better position it 
is a year or two before he receives as much 
pay as his predecessor got. During the 
year there is more or less overwork without 


pay. 

it is impossible to say how much, if any, 
the pay for a given amount of clerical work 
has increased since 1896, when the cost of 
living was about a third less than it is now. 
That impossibility is one result of leaving 
the clerk so much out of the account in 
“labor” investigations. 


THE BUBBLE BANK 


(Continued from Page 15) 


President Bubble, and he knew its deposits 
and its lus almost to the dollar. Twice 
now he had checked out his entire deposit 
and borrowed nearly the face of his bank 
stock, on short time, against his mere note 
of hand, replacing the amounts quickly 
and at the same time a wey — sums, 
which he almost immediately checked out 
again. 

On the Saturday following Blackie Daw’s 
departure all points had been brought 
together: the Gaineg? operation had been 
completed; walls had been built about the 
three springs which supplied the swamp; 
the foundation of the studio had been 
completed, and all his workmen paid off 
and discharged; and the surplus of the 
Bubble Bank had reached approximately 
its high-water mark. 

On Sunday Wallingford, taking dinner 
with the Bubbles, unrolled a set of draw- 
ings, showing a beautiful Colonial residence 
which he proposed to build on vacant 
property he had that day bought, just east 
of Jonas Bubble’s home. 

“Good!” approved Jonas with a clum- 
sily-bantering glance at his daughter, who 
colored deliciously. ‘‘Going to get married 
and settle down?” 

“You never can tell,” laughed Walling- 
ford. ‘‘ Whether I do or not, however, the 
building of one or several houses like this 
would be a good investment, for the 
highly-paid decorators and modelers which 
the pottery will employ 
rents.” 

Jonas nodded gravely. 

“How easily success comes to men of 
Fe oaeed ge and farsightedness,” he de- 
clared with hearty approbation, in which 
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For the Office. 


If you wish a copy of 


The Latest Reference Work 


on 


Modern Office Equipment 
Wood and Steel 


Write for Our New Catalogue 
809 D. 
The largest and most comprehensive 
publication of the kind ever issued 
by any company. 





( Globe“Wernicke Steel Sectional Filing Cabinets 
made to match oak and mahogany wood fur- 





are 
niture. You can only detect the difference through 
the sense of touch.) 
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BOOK-CASES 








For the Home. 


If interested in 
Modern Home Libraries 
And ways of 





properly arranging books that come in 
colli size editions, as well as those that 
are inconveniently heavy and cumbersome 
write 

Department D. 


For information on graded sizes of our 
book-case sections. 

Also catalogue containing twenty-five 
model library interiors. 





(Slobe"Wernicke “* Elastic’’ book-cases can be ob- 
tained in 12 different finishes of oak and mahogany 
and in three distinct styles.) 
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Where not represented, we ship on approval, freight paid. Prices uniform everywhere. 


The Globe=Wernicke Co., CINCINNATI. 


BRANCH STORES: New York, 380-382 Broadway. Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. 





Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 
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HANDIHOOK 


Always Ready! 
Press the top —and 
there’s your hook! 


That's all the Handihook needs — 
a thumb-push. No hammering or 
screwing like with ordinary hooks. 
That’s why it’s better. 
Small in size but big in strength. It 
is so scientifically constructed that you 
can hang anything up to ~ — on ey 
tu i it won’t flinch, Won't disfigure wall or 
Actual Size odwork. The Handihook is “Just 
the thing’’ for hanging up pictures, calendars, 
whisks, towels, coats, waists, skirts, reference 
books, utensils, etc., etc. Handsomely designed 
and finished. rass, 25¢ doz. Gun Metal, 
Nickel and Antique Copper, 30¢ doz. 
and dealer’s name 
Send 10c for sample set. 
A. GOERTZ &CO. 
282 Morris Ave. 
Newark, N. J. 
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CORRESPONDENTS GET BIG PAY 


The man who can dictate a strong, convincing 
letter—who can start right,—describe his product 
right,—and end his sales talk in an order produc- 
ing manner, “LETTERS” gives examples of 
how experts make sales. Snappy ideas. — 

ints. Tried out letters printed and criticized, 
ells ons A and how a letter brings money. 
Write on business letterhead for copy. 


“Letters Magazine ’’5th Floor Patten Building, Chicago 













AGENTS. NEW INVENTION 
Automatic Curry and other new 


self-sellers. 
Indispensable, Make their own demand, 
First applicants control unlimited sales. f 
Large profits. Write for proof and trial offer. 


CLEAN COMB CO., Box 23, Racine, Wis. 















A New $1 Offer —“KEITH’S” 


for six months 
and a copy of 
my new book, 
100 PLANS 
Bungalows 


$400. to $3000. 


Keith's month- 
ly magazine is 
the recognized 

uthority on plan- 

No. 37—$2000. Oneofthe 100. ning and Deco 

rating Homes. $1.50 year. News-stands iSc copy. Each 

60-page issue gives several designs by leading architects. 
My other books for home-builders $ 
















100 designs for Attractive Homes, $2,500 to $6,000.... 
100 designs for Cement and English Half Timber... . 
192-page book— Practical House Decoration 
122 Beautiful Interior Views of Halls, Living Rooms, etc. 1. 
sores of Sone books and ‘‘Keith’s'’ one year .... 2.00 

X L. KEITH, 460 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. = 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 
**positions’’—no ** ruled lines ’’—no ‘* shading’’—no ‘‘ word- 
signs’’—no “* cold notes.’ Speedy, practical system that can be 
learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Ceteage Gesrespentenee 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House , Chicago, Ill. 




















48 BREEDS Fine pure bred chickens, 

ducks, geese and turkeys. 
Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. 
Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices. 
America’s greatest poultry farm. Send 4 cents 
for fine 80-page 15th Annual Poultry Book. 


R, F. NEUBERT, Box 786, Mankato, Minn. 


125-Egg Incubator and Brooder, 
FREIGHT PAID East of Rockies BOTH FOR $ 
Hot water; double walls; copper 10 
tank—bestconstruction. Guaranteed. 
Write a postal today for FreeCatalog. 
Wisconsin Incubator Co., Dept. 101, Racine, Wis. 


d ° FOR YOUNG 
Continental Touring School *°f.>res 

Offers exceptional ad ges for Europ study and travel. 

References given and required. For Catalog address 






















Continental Touring School, 905 Flanders Building, Phila., Pa. 








will pay good | 






Write for catalog. 
PATENTEES, 1302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


$513 CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM AN INVESTMENT OF $150 
o C) 


Is the result from the operation of 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 











WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 


ST, LOUIS, MISSOURI 


TAX BONDS ano FIRST MORTGAGE SECURITIES 


For nearly twenty years we have supplied 
the wants of a large list of conservative 
investors. We now have customers in 
thirty-one states buying of us, annually, 
millions of dollars of securities. 

In our whole history we have never lost a 
dollar for one of our customers. With this 
record behind us we have confidence in our 
ability as Investment Bankers and feel that 
our judgment can be worth something to yuu 
in making your selection of investments. 

Our extensive ownership of high class 
securities affords you a wide list from 
which to make your choice. 

The interest yield on Municipals ranges 
from 3.75% to 5%. 

In addition to our large list of Municipals 
we offer some choice issues of Tax Bonds, 
Irrigation Bonds and Southern and West- 
ern School Bonds yielding from, 


54% to 6% 


An example at the present moment is a 
portion of an issue 


6% Carey Act Gold Bonds, 
secured by farm mortgage 
liens, payable in from five 
to ten years and denom- 
inations $100, $500 and 
$1000, offered at par and 
interest for any maturity 


Write today for complete information 
concerning this and other attractive offer- 
ings. Address 
WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 
232 Merchants -Laclede Bldg. , St. Louis, Missouri 
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A pupil of The W. Martin Johnson School of Art 
at work in her own home. 


This school offers the best instruction 
In drawing, painting, general illustration and decorative 
designing for all purposes to be had in this country. 


The courses have been prepared by the most 
celebrated artists in America. The lessons and 
criticisms are sent by mail to the students. More 
can be accomplished in a shorter time and at less 
cost in your own home by this method of teaching 
than can be had in any New York or Paris 
academy or studio. 

Send for illustrated booklet containin 
ductions in color by William M. Chase, 
Chandler Christy and others. 

W. Martin Johnson, formerly Art Director of 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JouRNAL, is President of 


THE W. MARTIN JOHNSON SCHOOL OF ART 
Number 5 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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‘gig WURLITZER 


ey THE BIG MONEY-SAVING MUSIC HOUSE 


For 52 Years 
Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 


have been the world’s stand- 
ard. Wesupply the United 
States Government. Hun- 
dreds of prices cut in half 
this year; $100 cornets, only 

; $20 cornets, onl ; 
$100 violin outfits, only ; 
$20 violin outfits, only $10; 
$25 guitar and mandolin out- 
fits, only $12.50, Free course 
of music lessons with each 
instrument. 

Many other rare opportunities in BAND INSTRUMENTS, 
TALKING MACHINES, OLD VIOLINS and everything musi- 
cal. Easy monthly payments. Sheet Music and instruction 
books at half. 

Big new catalogue of Musical Instruments and 
supplies, profusely illustrated. Also a 50c. piece of 
————ee new music if you mention instrument you 
are interested in. Write to-day. 
OPT wo big Distributing centers; address the nearer, 


172E. Fourth St. The RUDOLPH WURLITZER 326 Wabash Ave. 
CINCINNATI COMPANY CHICAGO 




















there was mixed a amount of self- 


complacency; for in thus complimenting 
Wallingford he could not but compliment 


On Monday Wallingford walked into 
the Bubble Bank quite confidently. 

“Bubble, how much is my balance?” 
hé asked, as he had done several times 
before. 

Mr. Bubble, smiling, turned to his books. 

“Three thousand one hundred and 
sixty-two dollars and fifty-eight cents,” 
said he. 

‘‘Why, I’m a pauper!”’ protested Wall- 
ingford. ‘I never could keep track of 
| bank balance. Well, that isn’t enough. 
I'll have to borrow some.” 

“T guess we can arrange that,” said 
Jonas with friendly, one might almost say 
paternal, encouragement. ‘‘How muc 
do you want?” 

“Well, I’ll have to have about thirty-five 
thousand dollars, all told,” replied Walling- 
ford in an offhand manner. 

He had come behind the railing, as he 
always did. He was leaning at the end of 
Mr. Bubble’s desk, his hands crossed before 
him. From his finger sparkled a big three- 
carat diamond; from his red-brown cra- 
vat—price three-fifty—sparkled another 
brilliant white stone fully as large; an 
immaculate white waistcoat was upon his 
broad chest; from his pocket depended 
a richly-jeweled watch-fob. For just an 
instant Featie Bubble was staggered, and 
then the recently-imbibed idea of large 
operations quickly reasserted themselves. 

hy, here before him stood a commer- 
cial Napoleon. Only a week or so before 
Wallingford’s bank balance had been sixty 
thousand dollars; at other times it had 
been even more, and there had been many 
intervals between when his balance had 
been less than it was now. Here was a 
man to whom thirty-five thousand dollars 
meant a mere temporary convenience in 
conducting operations of incalculable size. 
Here was a man who had already done 
more to advance the prosperity of Blake- 
ville than any one other—excepting, of 
course, himself—in its history. Here was 
a man predestined by Fate to enormous 
wealth, and, moreover, one who might be 
linked to Mr. Bubble, he hoped and be- 
lieved, by ties even stronger than mere 
business associations. 

“Pretty good sum, Wallingford,’ said 

he. ‘‘We have the money, though, and I 
don’t see why we shouldn’t arrange it. 
Thi ae 4 note, I ——— 
“Oh, anything you like,” said Walling- 
ford carelessly. ‘‘ Fifteen days will do just 
as well, but I suppose you’d rather have 
the interest for thirty,” and he laughed 
pleasantly. 

“Yes, indeed,” Jonas replied, echoing the 
laugh. ‘You're just in the nick of time, 
though, Wallingford. A month from now 
we wouldn’t have somuch. I’m making 
—— not to have idle capital on 

and.” 


“Idle money always yells at me to put 
it back into circulation,” said Wallingford, 
looking about the desk. ‘‘ Where are your 
note blanks?” 

“‘Er—right here,” replied Mr. Bubble, 
drawing the pad from a drawer. ‘By the 
way, Wallingford, of course we'll have to 
arrange the little matter of securities, and 
perhaps I’d better see the directors about 
a loan of this size.” 

“Oh, certainly,” agreed Wallingford. 
“‘ As for security, I’ll just turn over to you 
my bank stock at a holding on the 
Etruscan property.” 

For one fleeting instant it flashed across 
Mr. Bubble’s mind that he had sold this 
very property to Wallingford for the sum 
of one thousand dollars; but a small patch 
of stony ground which had been worth 
absolutely nothing before the finding of 
gold in it had been known to become 
worth a million in a day, as Wallingford 
had once observed when looking across the 
great swamp, and now the mine he had sold 
to Wallingford for a song was worth 
almost any sum that might be named. 
Hen Moozer, when consulted, was of that 
opinion; Jim Ranger was of that opinion; 

ud Hegler was of that opinion; the other 
directors were of that opinion; every one 
in Blakeville was of that opinion; so 
Wallingford got his thirty-five thousand 
dollars, and the Bubble Bank held in 
return a mortgage on Wallingford’s bank 
stock, and on forty acres of genuine 
Etruscan black mud. 

“‘ By the way, Mr. Bubble,” said Walling- 
ford, tucking the bills of exchange into his 
pocket, “‘I’m going to take a little run 
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the art of razor making. 


All safety razors aren't safe. Some are me- 
chanicallywrong. S 
the eye and not the face. 
burdened with profit and “‘shy’’ of merit. 


Sk Dm, HE Ever-Ready Safety Razor at 
Sg $1.00 is the most overwhelming 
success in all the safety razor world. 


Nearly 2,000,000 nen use and enthuse over it. 

The entire outfit, comprising the Ever-Ready frame which will last 
a lifetime and which has a lather-retaining bowl, 12 Ever-Ready 
blades, a nickel handle and blade stropping handle, all attractively 
cased costs $1.00 complete. 
If after purchase you are not convinced that the Ever-Ready is the 
best shaver money can buy, you are privileged to return the razor to 
us and receive your dollar back. 
Go to your nearest druggist, hardware store, cutlery dealer, department 
store or general store—buy an Ever-Ready — take it home —demon- 
strate to yourself the lasting advantages of shaving at home with 
expert ease and absolute safety. 
Remember to ask for the “Ever-Ready" 12 Bladed Dollar Safety Razor. Don’t 


simply ask for a dollar razor. There’s a mighty big difference. 
Remember that the twelve blades in each Dollar outfit are (note the wrapping 
reproduced on the left) individually guaranteed to be the best blades known to 


Extra Blades 10 for 50c 


or you can strop back the keen edge 
or exchange 10 used blades for 10 
new ones upon payment of 35c. 
The Ever-Ready Razor will be sent 
toany home prepaid upon receipt of 
.00, if you have the least diffi- 
culty securing it at your dealer’s. 


American Safety Razor Co. 


320 Broadway, New York 
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How To Get Henderson’s Seeds Free 


To introduce our new 1909 seed catalogue, “Every- 
thing for the Garden,” (200 pages, 700 engravings, 
devoted to vegetables and flowers), we will send free 
to everyone inentioning this magazine and sending 
10 cents in stamps, the catalogue and our famous 
50 cent Henderson collection of flower and garden 
seeds. Also the pamphlet “The Use of the Feet in 
Seed Sowing” which the late Peter Henderson 
considered the most valuable article he ever wrote. 


Peter Henderson & Co., 35-37 Cortlandt St., New York City 














THE BEST LIGHT 


MA£E£s ft possible for everyone to 
own their own light works. Bet- 
i ter than electricity—less expensive. 

| If you can afford kerosene lam 


you can afford the “Best” ligh' 
Full guarantee. Over 200 styles. Cata- 
| log free. Agents wanted. Write. 
= BEST LIGHT CO. 
} 6-25 E. Sth St. Canton, Ohio. 











ATENT$ yore IDEA $ ratt’voox 


H. 8. HILL, 32-84 Columbian Bidg., Washington, D. C. 















| The latest, most useful 
quick selling novelty ever 
ee ae put out is our 
2-PIECE 


=a} <S  pINNER 
Bae ~PAIL SET 


Set consists of steel knife and fork with polished wood 
handles, brass riveted, sliding each into the other, as 
shown. Every working man buys one at sight. Get it 
while it’s new. Write today for special proposition. 
D. THOMAS MFG. CO.,17 Barney Block, Dayton, O. 


SONG WRITERS and POETS 


We arrange, compose, revise and publish vocal and 
instrumental music. Send us your poems and manu- 
scripts for free advice and best terms. 

VICTOR KREMER CO., 344 Marine Bidg., Chicago 














PAST PRESENT 


Lame People, 
| [The Perfection Extension Shoe for 
/ persons with one short limb. Worn 

with ready made Shoes. Write for 
booklet. HENRY 8. LOTZ 


313 Third Ave., New York 








Most Barglars Enter Through Windows 
ROSENBERG’S 


omosensencs” Automatic Sash Lock 





8 AUTOMATICALL 


IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST BURGLAR INSURANCE 


No mechanical skill required to fit it to any sash — the only tool necessary, a screw-driver. By 
merely shutting the window, IT LOCK ¥. 

without sacrificing security, as it locks the sashes securely at any desir 
top or bottoin or both. You can not forget to lock your window; it is always 
locked when open or shut. 


No Burglar’s “Jimmy” Can Pry it Loose 


It might splinter the sash to pieces, but the lock would hold. Cannot be picked 
from the outside—no knife can be inserted between the sashes to pick it. 


You can sleep by the open window 
point when open from 


It is an entirely new principle and locks to stay locked. Draws sashes tightly 
together, no matter how far separated and 


PREVENTS RATTLING OF WINDOWS 
Fits any new or old style window and does not interfere with other sash locks which are already in 
use. Retail Price, 50 Cents, at all hardware dealers. If your dealer will not supply you, write us. 
An interesting Booklet tells more about thie wonderful 
burglar proof lock. Write for ittoday. It’s free. 


Climax Lock & Ventilator Co., Dept. A, Ellicott Square, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
















































































“The Truth is Mighty 
and Will Prevail’’ 


MICHELIN 
‘wa [EADS 


At the Grand Central Palace 
MICHELIN tires were shown 
on over 30% of all cars ex- 
hibited—the remainder being 
divided among fourteen makes 
of tires. MICHELIN had 
more than the two nearest 
competitors combined. 


At the Paris Salon there were 
1126 MICHELIN tires on show 
cars while the nearest compet- 


itor had but 656. 


Such predominance on two 
Continents is rather significant of 
the esteem in which MICHELIN 
tires are held by all, and quite 
an emphatic endorsement of 


MICHELIN quality and worth. 


Remember, what seems 
cheapest at the time of purchase 
is. often dearest in the end. 
MICHELINS cost something 
more in the beginning but justify 
it in the test of service. 


MICHELIN 


Militown, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES 
NEW YORK, 1763 Broadway 247 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT 
CHICAGO, 1344 Michigan Ave. 2001 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND 
BOSTON, 895 Boylston St. 15 E. Colfax Ave., DENVER 
BUFFALO, 998 Mein St. 320 N. Broad St., PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISOO, 308-314 Van Ness Avenue 
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Bee aac 





Gold edges. 50c. per 
im pack. go picture backs, 
, a dainty colors and gold. 


40 regulation backs. 
Most durable 2§¢c. card 
made. Moresold than 
all others combinéd. 








New 200-page book, ‘Card Games and How to Play 
Them,” latest rules. Sent prepaid for 6 flap ends from 
Bicycle tuck boxes, or l5c. in stamps. 

The U.S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 10, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 











Tobacco Delight 


FRENCH’S MIXTURE is a wonder- 
/@ fully delicious, fragrant blend of North 
\@ Carolina's far-famed ‘‘Golden Leaf,’* 
Scientifically propagated and matured, 
™% mace from choice leaf carefully selected 

by « i ; isitely blended 
*} by experts and sold 


Direct From Factory 


pure, clean, fresh, in absolutely perfect 
condition. Never ‘* bites;’’ mild, rich, 
and truly **The Aristocrat of Smoking 
Tobacco."* An infinite delight which 
never lessens through years of use. 


French Tob Cc 
and Booklet Dept. K warns. &.< 
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into New York today....Would you mind 
putting the plans for my new house into 
the hands of the two contractors here for 
them to figure on?” 

“‘With pleasure. Hope you have a 
good trip, my boy.” 


XII 


ELL, it was all over, but he was not 

quite so well satisfied as he had 
been over the consummation of. certain 
other dubious deals. Heretofore he had 
hugely enjoyed the matching of his sharp 
wits against duller ones, had been contemp- 
tuous of the people he out-manceuvered, 
had chuckled in huge content over his 
triumphs; but in this case there was an 
obstacle to his en enjoyment, and that 
obstacle was Fannie Bubble. He was 
rather impatient about it. 

He started early for the train, instructing 
Bob Ranger to be there to drive back the 
bays, and drove around by way of Jonas 
Bubble’s house. As he was about to hitch 
his horses the door opened, and Fannie, 
dressed for the afternoon, but hatless, 
came flying out, her head bent and her 
hands back over it. She was crying, and 
was closely pursued by Mrs. Bubble, who 
brandished a feather duster, held by the 
feather end. Wallingford ran to open the 
gate as Fannie approached it, closing it 
and latching it in time to stop her step- 
mother. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“She’s a lazy, good-for-nothing, friv- 
olous huzzy!’’ declared Mrs. Bubble in 
hot wrath. 

“T’ve been looking for just that kind,” 
asserted Wallingford. ‘‘She’ll do for me. 
Fannie, get into the buggy. I came down 
to take you for a ride to the depot.” 

“‘If she goes away from this house she 
don’t come back till she gets down on her 
knees and begs my forgiveness!” shrieked 
the woman. 

“‘If she does that I'll have her sent to a 
bugitorium,”’ declared Wallingford. ‘‘She 
don’t need to come back here. I'll take 
care of her myself. You'll go with me, 
won’t you, Fannie?” 

“‘ Anywhere,” she said brokenly. 

‘‘Then come on.” 

Turning, he helped her into the buggy 
and they drove away, followed by the 
invectives of Mrs. Bubble. The girl was 
in a tumult of emotion, her whole little 
world clattering down about her ears. Bit 
by bit her story came out. It was sordid 
enough and trivial enough, but to her it 
was very real. That afternoon she had 
planned to go to the country for ferns with 
a few girls, and they were to meet at the 
house of one of her friends at one o’clock. 
Her stepmother had known about it three 
days in advance, and had given her con- 
sent. When the time came, however, she 
had suddenly insisted that Fannie stop to 
wash the dishes, which would have made 


_her a half-hour late. There followed pro- 


test, argument, flat order and as flat 
refusal—then the handle of the feather 
duster. It was not an unusual occurrence 
for her stepmother to slap her, Fannie 
admitted in her bitterness. Her father, 
—- enough outside, was as wax in the 

nds of his termagant second wife, and, 
though his sympathies were secretly with 
the girl, he never dared protect her. 

They had driven straight out the west 
road in the excitement, but Wallingford, 
remembering in time his train schedule, 
made the straightest detour possible to the 
depot. He had barely time to buy his 
tickets when the train came in, and he 
hurried Fannie into the parlor car, her 
head still in a whirl ane her confusion 
heightened by the sudden appreciation of 
the fact that she had no hat. The stop at 
Blakeville was but a brief one, and as the 
train moved away Fannie looked out of the 
window and saw upon the platform of the 
little depot, as if these people were a part of 
another world entirely, the station agent, 
the old driver of the dia idated ’bus, Bob 
a and others equally a part of her 
past life, all looking at her in open-mouthed 
astonishment. Turning, as the last familiar 
outpost of the town slipped by, she timidly 
reached out her hand and laid it in that of 
Wallingford. 

The touch of that warm hand laid on 
his electrified Wallingford. Many women 
had loved him, or thought that they did, 
and he had held them in more or less con- 
tempt for it. He had ed them as an 
amusement, as toys to picked up and 
discarded at will; but this, somehow, was 
different. A sudden and startling resolve 
came to him, an idea so novel that he 
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When you buy Clothes 


from our handsome assortment 
of Woolens, you have the 
unusual privilege of choosing 
from 500 different patterns. 











Many of them are exclusive 
—yet your selection will be 
tailored just as you want it, 
correct in style, fit and shape, 
for $25 to $40, suit or overcoat. 





Our way you obtain work- 

manship and satisfaction not 

to be found in ready-to-wear garments, and 
much below the charges of small local tailors. 


Our local representative will show you our samples 
and take your measure. If you don’t know him, ask us. 


Merchant Tailors 
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1909 inodel. Write for Special Offer. 
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WORTH 25c 
We send you this grand collection of SEEDS and BULBS for 
less than the cost of packing and postage, that all may have 
an opportunity to plant our SUPERIOR STOCK and become 
one of our yearly customers. 


0 Pkts. 4 pkts. Pansy; Red, White, Blue, Striped. 
Seeds 2 pkts. Carnations; Variegated, White, Purple. 


pa! Ship On Approval vr * cent 
my leposit, pay the freight and allow 
Dave PheE TRIAL. ° 
Tires, coaster-brakes, parts, irs 
and sundries, half usual prices. not buy 
till you get our catalogs and offer. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. M-55, Chicago 













2 pkts. Sweet Peas 1 pkt. Poppy, Mix 
2pkts. Salvia; Red, White, Blue 1 pkt. Alyssum, Sweet 
1 pkt. Petunia, Fringed 1 pkt. Chrysanthemum, D'’ble 






It is the simplest, most legible and rapid shorthand in existence. 


1 pkt. Giant Dats: 1 pkt. Japanese Morning Glory 
It employs no shading, no positions, no hundreds of brain rack- jj 


y 
1 pkt. Mignonette, Giant Pyramid 1 pkt. Verbena, Sweet Scented 
1 pkt. Aster, Queen of Market 1 pkt. Portulaca, Choice Colors 
1 Begonia, 1 Gloxinia, } Hardy Lily, 1 Mont- 
20 Bulbs bretia, 1 Spotted Calla, 2 Gladiolus, 2 Hardy 
Climbers, 1 Tuberose, 10 other Choice Bulbs. 

The above 20 PETS. of SEEDS, 20 BULBS, our new color 
plated catalogue and a PREE RETURN CHECK giving Fen 
your money back will be sent you by return mail for 25c. 
J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Box 129, Floral Park, N.Y. LTHY Trees and Roses 


Tree Roses 75c each. H. P. Roses 
35c. Everbloomers 50c. Trees and flow- 
ering shrubs at very lowest prices. We 
sell direct, no agents. Catalog free. 
Apostal Galbraith Nurseries and Seed Co. 
brings it. Box 73, FAIRBURY, NEB. 
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How Much Coal Do You 
Throw Away ? 


One-fifth surely, maybe one-fourth, if you don’t sift 
the ashes; some less if you use an ordinary sifter; 
absolutely none if you use the 


Save-All Ash Sifter 


It will sift one-third of a bushel of ashes in a minute 
or so without a particle of dust. 

Use it in the kitchen or basement and carry out only 
the plain ashes. ; 

Simplest, most durable and best made; will pay for 
itself in sifting the ashes from two tons of coal. 

The price is $4.00; if your dealer can’t oupply yous 
send us his name and ask for free c y of book ‘‘There’s 
Money in the Ash Pile’’ and we will tell you how you 
can get a SAVE-ALL Sifter. 

d. licited from dealers and 
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Simonds Saws | & and they 


are the BEST ARE the best 


Liha 
IMONDS SAWS 


The steel in Simonds blades is spe- 
cially tempered, tough and elastic. 
It’s made in Simonds Steel Mills, and 
used exclusively in Simonds Saws — 
hand, circular, cross-cut, band—every 
kind of saw that’s made. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep Simonds 
Saws, send us his name and ask for 
‘Simonds Guide’’— mailed free. 


SIMONDS MFG. COMPANY 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Portland 
New York 


San Francisco 
Seattle 


Chicago 
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We will give away twenty of our $10.00 
LITTLeBUCKEYe Post Card Projectors for the 
twenty best letters su gesting, Parlor Enter- 
tainmentsand Games withthe LITTLeBUCKE Ye 
Post Card Projector. Contest closes March ist 
1909. Letters should be as short as possible, and 
each letter should tell about a plan of entertain- 
ment for one evening only. 


The twenty best letters with names of prize-win- 
ners will be published in a booklet which we will 
mail toall participants, It costs nothing to compete 
inthis contest. Thére is nothingto buy. Machines 
will be shipped to winners, express prepaid. 

The LITTLeBUCKEYVe is a machine with a pow- 
erful light and strong lens which reflects post-cards, 
photographs, clippings from newspapers, magazines 
or books, pen and ink drawings on plain paper, 
colored pictures from the comic papers, showing them, 
on a sheet, magnified one hundred and sixty times. 

All machines are complete with lamps and con- 
nections to attach to gas jet or electric light fixture, 
or for homes without either we furnish machines 
with improved acetylene generator. 

To aid contestants, we will send our free booklet 
“S" upon request. The LITT LeBUCKEYe is sold 
by leading photo supply houses, department stores, 
toy stores and hardware dealers almost everywhere. 
Where dealers do not handle them we ship direct, 
prepaying express charges. 


The Buckeye Stereopticon Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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This is Mrs. Martha L. Stupplebeen, of Pal- 
uyra, N.Y., one of several thousand cficient 
raduates of this school. 

We have trained thousands of women, 
beginners and practical nurses, in their 
own homes, to earn $10 to $25 a week. 

If you desire a larger sphere of influ- 
ence, greater independence, and wor- 
thier remuneration, 

Mail this Coupon 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


305 Main Street, Jamestown, N.Y. 
Please send your 56 pp. Blue Book for 1909, ex- 
plaining auto. with acsies of successful nurses. 
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smiled over it musingly for some little time 
before he mentioned it. 

“By George!” he exclaimed by and by; 
“I’m going to marry you!” 

“Indeed!” she exclaimed in mock sur- 
prise, and laughed happily. “The way 
you said it sounded so funny.” 

She was perfectly content. 


XIII 
RS. WALLINGFORD, gowned and 


hatted and jeweled as Fannie Bubble | 


had never been and had. never expected to 
be, tried the luxurious life that J. Rufus 
affected and found that she liked it. She 
was happy from day’s end to day’s end. 
Her husband was the most wonderful man 
in the world, flawless, rfect. Imme- 
diately upon their arrival in the city he 
had driven in hot haste for a license, and 
they were married before they left the 
courthouse. Then he had wired the news 
to Jonas Bubble. 

“We start on our honeymoon at once,”’ 
he had added, and named their hotel. 

By the time they had been shown to the 
expensive suite which Wallingford had 
engaged, a reply of earnest congratulation 
had come back from Jonas Bubble. The 
next day had n the delights of shop- 
ping, of automobile rides, of the races, 
the roof gardens, the endless round of 
cafés. This world was so different, so 
much brighter and better, so much more 
ne in every way than the world of 

lakeville, that she never cared to go back 
there—she was ashamed to confess it to 
herself —even to see her father! 

Blackie Daw, still keeping out of the 
way of Federal officers who knew exactly 
where to find him, met J. Rufus on the 
street a week after his arrival, and, learning 
from him of his marriage to Fannie, came 
around to Wallingford’s hotel to “look 
her over.” Fannie marveled at Signor 
Matteo’s rapid advance in English, espe- 
cially his quick mastery of the vernacular, 
but she found him very amusing. 

“You win,’”’ declared Blackie with em- 
phasis, when he and Wallingford had 
retired to a cozy little corner in the bar 
café. Fannie had inspired in him the awed 
respect that men of his stamp always 
render to good women. “You certainly 
got the original prize package. You and I 
are awful skunks, Jim.” 

‘‘She makes me feel that way, too, now 
and then,” admitted Wallingford. ‘‘I’d be 
ashamed of myself for marrying her if I 
hadn’t taken her from such a dog’s life.” 

“‘She seems to enjoy this one,” said 
Blackie. ‘‘ You’re spending as much mone 
on her as you used to on Beauty Phillips.” 

“Just about,” agreed allingford. 
“* However, papa-in-law is paying for the 
honeymoon.” 

‘Does he know it?’’ asked Blackie. 

Wallingford chuckled. 

‘Not yet,” he admitted. ‘‘I’d like to 
see him when he finds it out.” 

Blackie also grinned. 

“That little Blakeville episode was the 
ere period of my life,’ he declared. 
“By the way, J. Rufus, what was your 
game down there? I never understood.” 

“As i as a nightshirt,’”’ explained 
Wallingford. ‘I merely hunted through 
the postal guide for the richest little town 
I could find that had no bank. Then I 


went there and had one started so I could | 


borrow its money.” 

Blackie nodded ny ge seas 6 

“Then you ry a piece of property 
and raised it to a fictitious value to cover 
the loan,” he added. “Great stunt; but 
it seems to me they can get you for it. If 
they catch you up in one lie they can 
prove the whole thing to have been a frame- 
up. Suppose they find out?” 

Wallingford swelled himself up with 
righteous indignation. 

“‘Vittoreo Matteo,”’ he charged, “you 
are a rascally scoundrel! I met you in 
New York and you imposed upon me with 
a miserable pack of lies. I have investi- 
gated and I find that there is no Etrusca, 
near Milan, Italy, no Etruscan black pot- 
tery, no Vittoreo Matteo. You induced 
me to waste a lot of money in locating and 
developing a black mud —- hen 
you had gained my full confidence you 
came to me in Blakeville with a cock-and- 
bull story that your mother was hg Be 
Genoa, and on the strength of that bor- 
rowed a large sum of money from me. You 
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are gone, I don’t know where. I shall have | 


to make a clean breast of this matter to 
Jonas Bubble, and tell him that if I can- 
not pay that note when it falls due he will 


have to foreclose. You heartless villain! | 
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for the 
Decatur 
Fountain 


Your 
Fountain 
at Your 
Price! 


Less Ice Means More Profit! 


This is one of the beautiful 1909 Decatur Fountains containing our remarkable 
“Less Ice” Improvement—the greatest money saver ever made in a fountain. 
Gives ideal service with much less ice, and thus swells your profits. Remember 
Decatur ‘‘Less Ice’’ means a saving every day of the cold drink season. 


DECATUR “LESS ICE” FOUNTAINS 


are the lowest priced fountains on the market. We 
have a handsome fountain for the man who wants to 
make only a small investment, or the man who desires 
the most imposing structure that can be built with 
marble, onyx, fine woods, mirrors and electric illu- 
mination. All can be equipped with our ‘ Less Ice 
Improvement,” which is described in detail in our 
new catalog, illustrated in colors, just off the press. 


DECATUR FOUNTAIN CO., Box 10, Decatur, Ill. 


DECATUR ALUMINUM SYRUP PUMP SENT FOR EXAMINATION ON REQUEST. 


Send for it! Let us show you the fountain just 
adapted to your needs at a lower figure than you 
ever heard of before. If you have decided to pay a 
certain amount you can own a better fountain than 
you thought if you buy a Decatur. Ours is an all-the- 
year-round fountain—for cold drinks in summer and 
hot drinks in winter. Get the book! Write today. 
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Things will get broken. Don’t throw them away. 
MEND THEM with LePage’s Liquid Glue. 


Now put up in tube form for convenience sake and instant 
use. Requires no brush. 
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The Inbuilt Biller! 


—Can you see any reason 
why you should pay fwice over 
for your typewriter, once for 
the machine, then for attach- 
ments to make it do its work? 


Every New MODEL 
L.C.Smith&Bros. Typewriter 
we are now turning out is built with 


Pressure Roll Lock-and-Release 
Paper Gauge and 
Back Spacer 


making it a/so a complete 
Condensed-Biiling Machine and 
Decimal Tabulator AT NO 
EXTRA COST! 
—You pay but one cost—the price 
of an ordinary typewriter. 
Write for Free Demonstration. 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Branches in all Large Cities 
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The Royal Chair 


is the modern Morris chair, most grace- 
ful in design, made of best materials by 
superior workmanship, and especially 
pleasing because of the exclusive, pat- 
ented “ Royal” push button. 


“Rush the Buatton-and Rest” 


By simply pushing the little 
«#2 button, just under the right 
= arm of the chair, you 
go can move the back 
7 either up or down, 
to any of nine com- 
fortable and restful 
positions. 
No Rod to Fall Down 


Price From 


$10 to $50 












Fashioned Kind Footrest Slides Back 


““Royal”’ Chairs are sold by dealers nearly 
everywhere. Write today for fully illustrated 
booklet. We will tell you where you can see 
a “Royal” demonstrated. Made with or 

i footrest. 


wi 
ROYAL CHAIR CO. 


126 Chicago Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan 


NAVAJO R b FREE 
NAVAJO RUDY 

To introduce our beautiful genuine Gems, 
sold direct from the mines at 4 to i jewel- 
ers’ prices, we send free a uine 
Navajo Ruby in the rough, with our klet 
** Native Gems,"’ showing all gems in actual colors and sizes; 
also free Catalog of gem-set and other jewelry. Write today. 
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Tole, ice us another bottle of that ninety- 
ree ” 


t , 

When Wallingford returned to his wife 
he found her very thoughtful. 

“When are we going to Blakeville, 
Jim?” she asked. i 

He studied her curiously for a moment. 
She would have to know him some time 
or other. He had hoped to put it off while 
they were leading this unruffled existence, 
but now that the test had come he might: 
as well have it over with. 

‘I’m not going back,” he declared. ‘I’m 
through with Blakeville. Aren’t you?”’ 
“Yes,” she admitted, pondering it 
slowly. ‘I could be happy here always, 
or, if not here, wherever you are. But 
your business back there, Jim?”’ 

He chuckled. 

“‘T have no business there,’’ he told her. 
“‘My business is concluded. I borrowed 
thirty thousand dollars on that forty acres 
of sticky mud, and I think I’ll just let the 
bank foreclose.” 

She looked at him a moment, dry-eyed 
and dry-lipped. 

“You're joking,” she protested, in a 
low voice. 

“Not at all,” he seriously assured her. 
They looked at each other steadily for 
some moments, and gradually Wallingford 
saw beneath those eyes a spirit that he 
might conquer, but, having conquered, 
would always regret. 

“‘Tt’s—it’s a swindle!”’ she gasped, as 
the true situation began to dawn upon her. 
“You don’t mean, Jim, that you are a 
swindler!” 

“No, I wouldn’t call it that,’ he ob- 
jected, considering the matter carefully. 
“It is only rather a shrewd deal in the 
game of business. The law can’t touch 
me for it unless they should chase down 
Vittoreo Matteo and find him to be a 
fraud, and prove that I knew it!” 

She was thoughtful a long time, follow- 
ing the intricate pattern of the rug in their 
sitting-room with the toe of her neatly- 
shod foot. She was pee calm, and 
he drew a sharp breath of relief. He had 
expected a scene when this revelation 
should come; he was more than pleased 
to find that she was not of the class who 
make scenes. Presently she looked up. 

‘Have you thought of what light this 

uts me in at home? Have you thought 

ow I should be regarded in the only world 
I have ever known? Why, there are a 
thousand people back in Blakeville who 
know me, and even if I were never to meet 
one of them in—— Jim, it mustn’t 
be! You must not destroy my self-respect 
forever. Have you spent any of that 
money?” 

“Well, no,” he reluctantly replied. ‘I 
have plenty of money besides that.’ 

“‘Good!” said she with a gasp of relief. 
‘Write father that, as you will be unable 
to carry out your projects, you are sending 
him the money to take up that note.” 

Wallingford was silent a long time. 
Wonderful the influence this girl had over 
him. He was amazed at himself. 

“*T can’t remember when I ever gave up 
any pry he finally said, with an at- 
tempt at lightness, ‘“‘but, Fannie, I think 
I’ll do it just this once—for you—as a 
wedding present.” 

“You'll do it right away, won’t you?” 

“Right this minute.” 

He walked over and stooped down to 
kiss her. She held up her lips submissively, 
but they were cold, and there was no an- 
swering pressure in them. Silently he took 
his hat and started downstairs. 

“By the way,” he said, turning at the 
door, “‘I’m going to make your father a 
present of that bay team.” 

He scarcely understood himself as he 
dictated to the public <p my a letter 
to Jonas Bubble, so far different from the 
one he had planned to write. It was not 
like him to do this utterly foolish thing, 
and yet, somehow, he felt that he could 
not do otherwise. When he came back 
— again, the letter written and a 
check inclozed in it and the whole mailed, 
he found her in the same chair, but now 
she was crying. He approached her hesi- 
tantly and stood looking down at her for 
a long, long time. It was, perhaps, but 
one minute, but it seemed much longer. 
Now was the supreme test, the moment 
that should influence all their future lives, 
and he dreaded to dissolve that uncertainty. 

He knelt beside her and put his arm 
about her. Still crying, she turned to him, 
threw both armsaround hisneck and buried 
her head on his shoulder—and as she cried 
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‘Poultry Secrets” ex- 
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in the knowledge which these success 


orable way, either by permission of the owner 
or through Mr. Boyer’s own experience. 


I. K. Felch’s Mating Secret 


One of the best-known figures in the paety 
world is I. K. Felch. Many years ago Mr. Felch 

ublished his breeding chart, but later, real- 
izing its value, he withdrew it and kept the 
information for himself. He has now given 
Mr. Boyer permission to use this information, 
and it is included in this book. 


Secret of Fertile Eggs 


Boyer’s secret of securing fertile eggs by 
alternating males we believe is worth $100 to 
any big producer of setting eggs. It is some- 
thing new, and the diagrammatic illustration 
furnished by Mr. Boyer makes the matter so 
plain that the novice can easily understand it. 


The Secret of Feed at 15 Cents a Bushel 


An enterprising poultryman has been adver- 
tising this secret for $5.00 and pledging those 
who buy it not to disclose it to any one else; 
it has, however, long been known to a few 
poultrymen, Mr. Boyer among them, and the 
method is fully explained in “ PoultrySecrets.”” 
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discoveries he has made in his work with chickens. 
rule he guards these with extreme care for they are the 
foundation of his success and a valuable asset of his busi- 
ness. He is not to be blamed for keeping them to himself. 


We Will Tell You These Secrets 


which have cost poultrymen years of labor and thousands of 

fcost YOU only a trifle and a few minutes’ time 
here is no man in the United States who has more 
friends among poultrymen than MICHAEL K. Boyer. A veteran 
chicken breeder himself, he knows the business from A to Z, 
and through his wide acquaintance and friendship he has 
learned many of their most jealously-treasured secrets. 
scattered material he has collected in book form, and we are 
offering it to the poultry raisers of America that they may share 

ful men have acquired by long years of study 
and bitter experience. Every secret printed in this book has been obtained in an hon- 
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We are Willing to Name Here a 
Some of the Secrets 


Burnham's secret of mating fowls. 

Felch's method of breeding from an original pair, 
producing thousands of chicks and three dis 
tinct strains. 

Mendel's Chart of Heredity. 

Secret of strong fertility by alternating males. 

Secret of knowing what to feed and how to feed it. 
The secret of having green food in winter. 

Secret of sprouting oats and barley for poultry 
feeding. 

Secret recipes for chick feed; practically the same 
feed is now sold on the market at a high rate. 
Secret of fatting poultry economically so as to 

make the most profit out of the crop. 

Secret of telling the laying hens of the flock. 

Secret of detecting age in stock. 

Secret of knowing how to judge dressed poultry. 

The only safe way of preserving eggs. 

A secret of dressing fowls so as to do the work 
quickly and thoroughly. 

An exposure of the methods employed by some 
fanciers to kill the fertility of the eggs. 

The winter egg crop and how to get it. 

Fatting turkeys for market. 

Hunter's Secret of Success. 

Secret of the Philo System. 


There are Scores of Others 








ability of its editors and the value of its contents. 
intensely practical; boiled down; cream, not skim-milk. 
Besides its unusually 


contributors know what they are talking about, and can quit when they have said it. 
strong poultry section, which of itself makes the paper valuabl> to every chicken owner, its other depart- 
ments are ably conducted and widely quoted. It is for the gardener, fruit man, stockman, trucker, farmer, 
It is worth far more than the price asked for it 


villager, suburbanite, the women folks, the boys and girls. 
Its more than half million subscribers pay five and ten years ahead —a 


Selecting the Laying Hens. 


is the very basis of the poultry industry, the ability to tell the laying 
hens in the flock without the aid of trap nests will put dollars in your pocket. 
It is well known that some hens never lay an egg, while others often not as good looking 


200 Eggs a Year. 


h of saying that all the information in the book is new to every one. 
It is said there is nothing new under the sun, and the Egyptians were hatching eggs by artificial heat cen- 
turies ago; but we do say that to the great majority of poultrymen these secrets are absolutely unknown. 


We Will Pay $10 For Any Secret Not in the Book 
peoties it is practical and valuable. If it is something both good and new, a check for Ten Dollars will 
ye sent at once, In submitting secrets address all communications to the 
Poultry Department of Farm Journal 
FARM JOURNAL for thirty years has conducted a poultry department known the country over for the 


It is the standard farm and home paper of the country, 
Its 


We will send a copy of “ Poultry Secrets” and 
FARM JOURNAL for five years, both for only $1.00 


WILMER ATKINSON CO., 857 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Do not keep on feeding the 


Poultry Secrets 
Disclosed 


Every successful poultryman knows important facts 
They are peculiar secret methods and 











Right Light 


Save your s and reduce 
light bills with the 


Badger Lamp Stand 


Usable wherever there’s an elec- 
tric light socket. Adjustable in 
— from 2% to 5 feet, to any 

angle, in any direction. Strongly, 

handsomely built, heavy brass, 

with mahogany base, ten feet silk 

cord. Unexcelled for ge writ- 
ing, sewing, card games, shaving, 
dressing, piano, etc. 

At your dealer's. If he hasn't the Badger, 
accept no substitute; send us his name, and the 
price, $5.00, and lamp complete, ready to turn on 
light, will be sent you, prepaid. Money 
back, if not entirely satisfied. 


\. The VOTE-BERGER CO., 21 Cargill St. 
LA CROSSE, WIS. 
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Z The Saxonia lights same 
2 as any lamp and produces 
gas o 
> a fine white light. 

Burns 1-3 oil of ordinary lamp; 
gives three times light. 1-5 cost 
of gas, 1-10 cost of electricity. 
Pays for itself. Imported chim- 
ney and mantle of extra strength 
with burner complete for $3, 
express paid. Money refunded 
if not as represented. Booklet 
free. Agents Wanted. 

U. 8. A. Lighting Co. 
259 Main&t. Springfield,Mass. 
lay Refer to Banks of the city, 

. or Dun 
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Saved On Any 







Factory Rebuilt, 

Unexcelled in Construc- 

tion, Finish and Durability. 

Particulars on request. 

American Writing Machine Company 
345 Broadway, New York 








The Francis E. Lester Company, Dept.B 2, Mesilla Park, N. M. 


she pressed him more tightly to her! 





BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 











PETTYJOHN CO. 666 N 





CONCRETE HOUSES 


Cost Less Than Wood 





More handsome than Brick. Dura- 


im bie as granite. 


. 4 by selling blocks. 





A Pettyjohn $35.00 
concrete block machine, sand, 


Write for catalog and suggestions 
. Sixth St., TERRE HAUTE, IND. 









) gravel and cement are all that is 
| needed. Simple, and quick. 
| We furnish full instructions, Save 
f} money for yourself or make money 














If you use the Warner Auto-Meter it will tell 
you unfailingly the instant your car begins to fall 
off in efficiency. You can know the moment it fails 
to do its best. The difficulty can be found and 
remedied in a few minutes by thus taking it in time. 
Later on when located by less reliable methods it 
may mean hours of hard work or an expensive over- 
hauling of the whole car. 

A driver soon comes to know that with spark 
and throttle in a certain position the car should 
make so many miles per hour on the level—or 
take a certain pet hill on the high. 

When the Auto-Meter indicates a falling off in 
speed under these conditions — trouble is brewing. 
It may be one of the brakes is dragging. Or if 
you’ve been some time on the road, a bearing 
starved of oil may be heating. Soon it will cut— 
and seize. Think of the delay —the towing charges 
—and the eventual bill which the Auto-Meter 
would save. 

Or you may have been able to get so many 
miles from a gallon of gasoline over a certain course 
when averaging so many miles per hour. The Auto- 
Meter, always accurate, enables you to know at 
once of increased consumption. You find spark 
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How to Keep a Car in 
a Speed Indicato 


plugs fouled —the valves becoming pitted—the 
timer a little off. Only a few minutes and your 
car is again doing its best. 

Gasoline is a big item of expense, why waste it ? 

Makers of storage batteries all claim their 
product to be the best. The Auto-Meter will show 
you where the real merit lies. 

Makers of coils, carburetters and timers advance 
the same claims. If a change is deemed advisable, 
the Auto-Meter will quickly indicate which is best 
for you. 

You will quickly learn by watching the 
Auto-Meter just how fast you may turn a corner 
with your particular car under all conditions with- 
out danger of skidding. 

And at what speed you may go in traffic with 
the certainty of being able to stop within a given 
distance. 

The Auto-Meter will help you keep your car 
in tune—help you save tires— gasoline — repair 
bills — trouble — in many ways. 

It is the only speed indicator which will do 
this because it is the only speed indicator which is 
unchangingly accurate —unfailingly reliable at 
all times and under all conditions. 


The Warner 





Auto-Meter 


Guaranteed Absolutely Accurate 


is the only accurate instrument for indicating speed, because it is the 
only one made on the correct principle — Magnetic Induction. 

We control the patents—20 in all—covering the application of 
Magnetic Induction to a speed indicator. No one else can use it. 

ause of this principie the Auto- Meter is so sensitive that it will 
indicate the exact speed when your car is pushed by hand on the garage 
floor. And with equal accuracy every variation of speed up to 100 
miles per hour. 

Other speed indicators — all made on the centrifugal principle — fail 
to indicate any speed whatever under 5 to 10 miles per hour. Aftera 
few months’ use, wear of cams, weakening of spiral springs and bending 
of unsupported pins (when multiplied dozens of times through the indi- 
cating sane) conse these centrifugal instruments to become so grossly 
inaccurate that they are absolutely worthless for the purpose of speed 
indication, Hold a watch over a measured course if you havea centrifu- 
gal instrument, and prove the truth of this statement. You owe it to 
yourself to know the truth. 

* * * * * * * * 

Because of the steady even “ pull” of i, which causes the 
speed dial of the Auto- Meter to indicate, the dial is always steady and 
= It is uninfluenced by the jolts or jars of the car. Speed alone 
moves it. 

The threshing of the weights used in onntritugel instruments sets up 
vibration. This is communicated to the indicatit.g hand causing it to 
flutter over a spans representing 5 to 10 miles. The supposed speed is 
somewhere in between. Guess where. 

Centrifugal instruments quickly wear out. The heavy weigh* is 
continually trying to tear itself loose from its supports and fly into space. 
r hat’s the centrifugal principle. The weight is unbalanced —it “wob- 
bles” as it spins, causing vibration, increasing with the speed. The 
weight requires so much room that the remain parts must be small — 
cams of sheet brass but little thicker than a business card working 
against pinions little larger than a pinshank unsupported at one end. It 
requires no mechanic to predict what this continual pounding against 
delicate parts will do to a “speed indicator” made on this orincigla. after 
a few weeks’ use. 

,_ Ask to see the “insides ” of any centrifugal instrument. Note these 
points for yourself. 

The cheapest alarm clock you can buy will be found a marvel of 
accuracy and durability beside it. 

* * * * . * * * 

The magnetic induction principle used exclusively in the Auto- 
Meter permits of a construction so —_, and durable that no jolt, jar or 
shock which would not wreck the car will affect its wonderful accuracy 
in the slightest. 
‘ Th.re is no vibration in the instrument itself —therefore the speed 
ndicatin dial is always steady — always readable. Practical tests have 
shown that the Auto-Meter will endure the equivalent of over a 
BOLLION MILES of riding without a pprectable wear, or a greater 

eparture from absolute accuracy than feet in a mile, The Auto- 
Meter will outlast a dozen cars. 


The Auto-Meter is built like an expensive chronometer. We use 
the same expensive machines. The same skilled workmen operate them. 
“~ must produce parts accurate to 1/10,000 inch. 

There are no cams, coiled springs or unsupported pinions — no slid 
ing friction —in the Auto-Meter. There are but two moving parts. 
These revolve. 

The pinion which carries the speed dial rests in sapphire bearings. 
Only diamonds are harder. 

e bearings on which the magnet revolves are imported Hoffman 
balls. Nothing made in America is sufficiently uniform. 
fore magnet and dial are assembled in the case, all the brass parts 
inside are plated with GOLD. Because gold alone withstands corrosion 
perfectly. This makes certain that not even a chemical change can take 
place inside the Auto-Meter once it is assembled, and that it will con- 
tinue to accurately indicate speed and distance as long as you have a car 
to use it on, 
* * * * * * * * 

The odometer on the Auto- Meter is of our own construction. It is 
so durably made that it will last a lifetime. It is as sturdy and strong 
as a Cash Register. The season dial registers 100,000 miles and repeat. 
10,000 miles is the limit on other odometers, Some drivers go farther 
than this in a single season. Their future mileage is lost. 

The trip dial registers 1,000 miles. Other odometers show 100 mile 
trips only. 

The trip dial resets to Zero by a single turn of a button. 

It’s the best and strongest odometer procurable—the only odometer 
made a part of the instrument which is not concealed in part by the speed 
indicating hand. 

* * * * * * 


If we could only take you through our factory and show you how 
every part of the Auto-Meter is made — how each instrument is tested 
on a machine costing over $10,000 until we know that it is absolutely 
accurate and will STAY so— 

And then should make the same test for accuracy and finally take 
apart in your presence the cheap contraptions sold for speed indicators 
so you could see for yourself that a 35c alarm clock is really a mechan- 
ical masterpiece beside thein — 

You would decide—as all do who come —that the Auto-Meter is 
alone worthy of a place on your cer. 

We realize that all of you cannot go through the factory this way 

And we realize the impossibility of attemeting to make you see 
things as they really are in an advertisement of this kind — 

i we have written a book which we have kept as free from tech- 
nical language as possible, illustrating, describing and comparing the 
different principles in such a way that you can know the truth for 


yourself, 
In your own interest ask for this book before investing a penny in a 
s indicator of any kind. You cannot afford to waste your money for 


the wrong instrument when the penalty is getting something absolutely 
worthless. 
Please use the coupon in asking for the book. 


The Warner Instrument Company 


Factory and Main Offices: 


334 Wheeler Ave., BELOIT, WIS. 


NEW YORK, 1902 Broadway CLEVELAND, 2062 Euclid Ave. INDIANAPOLIS, 330!4 N. Illinois St. 
BOSTON, 925 Boylston St. BUFFALO, 722 Main St. ST. LOUIS, 3923 Olive St. 
PHILADELPHIA, Cor. Broad and Race DETROIT, 239 Jefferson Ave. SAN FRANCISCO, 550 Golden Gate Ave. 


PITTSBURG, 3432 Forbes St. 


CHICAGO, 1305 Michigan Ave. 


LOS ANGELES, 1212 S. Main St. 
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The Best Endorsement of the 
Auto-Meter 


Because of its extreme sensitiveness, unfailing accuracy and won- 
derful durability the Auto-Meter is being used to indicate speed in 
many unique ways. 

. * * 

The U.S. Government has used several hundred Auto-Meters in 
connection with a regular Anemometer to show the speed of the wind 
in miles oor hour. These are used to improve the marksmanship of 
U.S. Soldiers and Marines. Since using them we have won against 
every country in accurate marksmanship. Judgment of wind pressure 
by means of flags is impossible. The Auto-Meter solves the problem. 

* * * 
The Auto-Meter is attached to the private cars of practically every 


General Superintendent of a railroad, It is in the cabs of many 
locomotives. 
- * * 
The fastest Motor Boat in the world—the Dixie I1l—was equipped 


with a special Auto-Meter designed to show revolution per minute. By 
means of the Auto-Meter the engine speed was not allowed to drop 
below 1,000 revolutions —its full capacity. A falling off of three revolu- 
tions per minute would have lost the race. 

* * * 

The Victor Talking Machine Company uses a special Auto-Meier 
to time the speed of records while being made. The Auto-Meter 
enables them to correct variations of 14. These records normally make 
one revolution per minute—the speed of the second hand on your watch. 
Think of what a wonderful example of accuracy. 

* * * 

Other uses are developing daily. Wherever an accurate indication 
of speed is desired, the Auto-Meter in some form will indicate it with 
unvarying correctness. 

* * * 

Ask forthe Free Book, using coupon below, and become familiarwith 

the miracle of mechanics which makes these wonderful results possible 





The Warner Instrument Company $.2.P. 
Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. 

GENTLEMEN :— Please send me your book, in which illustra- 
tions from photographs will enable me to convince myself that 
money spent for any speed indicator but the Auto-Meter would be 
octually thrown away. 


Name 





Street 





City. State — 


I own a _— _car and have used 





—_______Speed Indicator 























How to Build 
A Fortune in Ten 
Years 


Memberships in The 
Fortune Colony 4 
still available for 
readers of 
The Saturday Even- 
ing Post 





T is right to be independent — financially. 

It is also comfortable. 

The Poor-house is mostly the abode of 
non-winners. It is a sad vaibep to sit gray- 
haired on the shore of the Sea of Need and 
have only one thing left —the wish that you 
had done differently with your life. 

Right independence is seldom an accident. 
It is rather the result of A PLAN pursued 
persistently through a period of years, up hill 
and down. 

But people as a rule—the rank and file—are 
not able to invent plans for themselves that pro- 
duce independence. They earn money h, 
but it slips away from them somehow as if it 
were ’ 

The Fortune Colony is helping many people 
to acquire a competence, to become financially 
independent. 

Each member gradually and easily builds 
up a small fortune, and quickly. This plan is 
interesting, safe, and amply sure in its results. 

A good many people have already joined 
individually and by groups and families. 


A membershir im Class A will bring 
you $1,000; Class B $2,000; Class C 
from $3,000 to $10,000—guaranteed 
by attested assets of eleven millions 
of dollars. 


Both men and women enjoy the advan- 
tages of this opportunity. You may live right 
where you are, stay by your present task and 
the benefits of your Membership pile up in 
good round dollars, month after month and 
year after year. 

This announcement is not designed to tell you 
the fall story of the Fortune Colony— there 
isn’t room to do itwell. But that story IS well 
and fully told in the Colony Book entitled 
“*How to Build a Fortune in Ten Years.’’ 
This book is worth having. It is illustrated. 
It is sent free to serious people, who think 
they might like to join. Write for it at once. 


‘i 


The Fortune Colony 
of the City of New York 


Richard Wightman, President 
437-G Fifth Avenue, New York City 

















Will you accept this 
business book if we 
send it free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. Send no money! 
Take no risk. 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s master busi- 
ness men have written ten books—2,079 pages—1,497 
vital business secrets, ideas, methods. In them is the 
best of all that they know about 











— Purchasing —Salesmanship — Position-Getting 
—Credits — Advertising — Position- Holding 
—Collections — Correspondence —Selling Plans 

— Accounting — Man-Handling — Handling Customers 
—Cost-Keeping —Man-Training — Business Generalship 
—Organization — Office Systems —Competition Fighting 
— Retailing —Short-CutsandMeth- and hundreds and hun- 


—Wholesaling ods for every line and dreds of other vital busi- 
— Manufacturing department ness subjects. 


A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, 
picturing the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses 
great and sinall; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and 
with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and 
training men; pages 7 to 12 with sal hip, with ad ising 
with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by mail ; 
pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of securing the highest 
market price for your services—no matter what your line; and 
the last page tells how you may get a complete set—bound in 
handsome half morocco, contents in colors—for less than your 
daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily newspaper. 

Will you read the book if we send it free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon. 


p— The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 

If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my 
business or my salary, I should like to know them. So send 
on your 16-page free descriptive booklet. I'llreadit. 26—2-6 
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KICKED INTO 
MILLIONS 


(Continued from Page 12) 


In 1860 Charles Arbuthnot and Christian 
Yaeger, two young merchants of Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, made a contract with 
the State to buy at a fixed price all the 
cotton goods manufactured by the convicts 
confined in the penitentiary. Shortly after 
the contract was made the price of cotton 
goods dropped very low and, because of the 
unsettled conditions which immediately 
preceded the war, it was difficult to dispose 
of them at any price. 

Every day the big trucks from the peni- 
tentiary drew up to unload their bales of 
cotton cloth at the Arbuthnot & Yaeger 
warehouses. And as each truck came into 
sight Yaeger would wring his hands in 
despair. 

, in spite of themselves, the firm was 
loaded up with an immense stock of cotton 
cloth which they were utterly unable to 
dispose of. Meanwhile Luck, the wanton, 
must have worn one of her most tantaliz- 
ing smiles as she watched the misery of the 
two men she was about to reward. For 
with the first gun of war the South aban- 
doned its cotton fields and, presently, the 
Southern ports were blockaded, so that the 
cotton spinners of England literally starved 
for lack of raw material; while Arbuthnot 
& Yaeger watched, with dazzled eyes, the 
price of cotton cloth rise from six to sixty 
cents a yard, until every two-ton load of the 
penitentiary product showed them a net 

rofit of more than two thousand dollars 
in a market that could not be sufficiently 
supplied. 

A few years ago four immigrants from 
the same little town in Greece opened 
banana stands on the streets of Boston. 
Three of them were strong, sturdy and 
ambitious. They picked out locations with 
an eye single to the biggest crowds. The 
fourth was a sickly little man, who hoped 
only to make a decent living and was much 
afraid of the cold weather. He got per- 
mission to display his fruit on a spot which 
was partially protected from the winds 
by the bulk of the Park Street Church. 

ighteen months later, the main en- 
trance to the great subway was opened 
within a hundred feet of the banana mer- 
chant, and twice each day thereafter fifty 
thousand people passed his stand. Finally 
he me the owner of two or three fruit 
stores and the employer of a dozen clerks. 

If Harry Orchard, who is now serving a 
life sentence in the Idaho State Peniten- 
tiary for the murder of former Governor 
Frank Steunenberg, had not sat in a little 
‘aged game one night at Wardner, Idaho, 

e would almost certainly now be one 
of the leading millionaires of Spokane, 
Washington. And all he lost was two hun- 
dred dollars more than he could pay. 

Orchard was running a little feed store 
in the frontier village of Wardner. ‘‘ Dad” 
Reeves was the village barber. ‘‘Gus”’ 
Paulsen was driving Markwell’s milk- 
wagon. The job paid him forty dollars a 
month. ‘“‘Lew’’ Hutton was an engineer 
on the branch line of the Northern Pacific, 
and his wife kept a little eating-house. 
“Dan”? Cardoner owned the leading 


grocery. 

“‘Dad”’ Reeves’ son-in-law located a 
mine and formed a stock ome op he He 
named it the Hercules. ‘‘Dad” got his 
fellow business-men to buy a little stock. 
“*Dan” Cardoner didn’t care for any. The 
rest of them went to work with pick and 
shovel—all but Orchard, who preferred to 
sell oats in daylight and play poker after 
dark. One night he lost two hundred dol- 
lars more than he could pay to W. G. 
Gardner, who managed to shift the claim 
over to Cardoner, the grocer—which was 
a pretty shrewd stroke of business on 
Gardner’s part. 

Cardoner got after Orchard, feeling that 
he would be we ee if he got anythin 
worth while m that ne’er-do-well. 
When Orchard laughed and offered to tyrn 
over to him as settlement in full his one- 
sixteenth interest in the Hercules mine— 
that or nothing—poor Cardoner felt that 
his worst fears were realized. But he took 
the stock. Now he is drawing dividends of 
seventy-two thousand dollars a year, and 
Orchard is serving a life sentence in the 
penitentiary; while the Luck lady is cer- 
tainly indulging in one of those sardonic 
spasms of mirth for which she is notorious. 

Occasionally, as if to reduce to the final 
absurdity both the arguments of those who 
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the guaranteed Sox you 
hear so much about, 
have recently been re- 
duced in price. The reg- 
ular $2.00 Cotton Sax now 
cost but $1.50 per box of % 
dozen pairs. 


We were able to save you this 50c 
only by a cut in the price of material. 
We now pay a trifle less for the ver 
finest Egyptian Cotton from which 
these Sox are made. 


So the quality and workmanship have not 
been slighted in the least. Everwear Hose 
continue to be famous for their many supe- 
rior advantages. Here are some of them. 


They wear better because they are made 
to wear where the wear comes most. 
The heel and toe are given extra strength 
by a special knitting process; and yet 
these parts are as soft and smooth after 
months of wearing and washing as when 
new. 


They fit better, feel better and look better 
because they are shaped in the knitting. 


For Men and Women 
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to Toe 


SIX MONTHS 
NO HOLES 













Then our 

guarantee is 
the most liberal. 

It means just this: 


’ New hose will be given 
free for any one, or all of six pairs 
that shows a hole,rip or tear within 
six months from purchase date. 
And Everwear is made to live the life 
of this guarantee—to give absolute sat- 
isfaction in every way. 

Prove the goodness of Everwear for your- 

self. Read the descriptions below. Order 
six pairs from your dealer to-day, or he 
will sell you a single pair for trial without 

the guarantee, for 25 cents. If he hasnt them, 
we will send them express paid to any part of 
the United States. Sénd for our free booklet 
“An Everwear Yarn,” 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO., 
Dept. 11, Milwaukee, Wis. 


DESCRIPTIONS. 
EVERWEAR for Men—in boxes of 6 pairs only, 


one size to a box, solid or assorted colors as desired. Egyp- 
tian cotton, two weights, light and medium—$1.50 s 
—colors, black, black with white feet, blue, steel gray, light 
and dark tan. Silk Lisle—$3.00 a box. Colors, black, blue, 
light and dark gray, tan, champagne, green and burgundy. 
For Ladies—in boxes of 6 pairs only, one size to a box, 
solid or assorted colors as desired. Egyptian cotton— $2.00 
a box—colors, black, black with white feet, and tan. Silk 
Lisle—light weight—$3.00 a 
—colors, black and tan. 








































HOSIERY 














HOSIERY HOLES are 
caused by the toe-nail 
rubbing the fabric against 


the shoe-lining. To prevent 
the holes you must stop this rubbing. 
If the toe-nail is trimmed closely, a 
**hang-nail'’ is almost certain to re- 
sult. The other alternative is to 
wear “ Zar’’ Hose Protectors, which 
are clean, convenient and comfort- 
able. Put ona new pair each day, 
and your hose will wear indefinitely. 
Regular box—6 months’ supply — soc. 
Send toc. for trial month’s supply. 


**Zar’’ Hose Protector Co. 
917 Mo. Trust Bldg., St. Louis, U.S.A. 








“I MADE $12 bi 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


\GENTS 


are coining money— 

selling from 50 to 500 sets 

i per week. Send your 

}| address today and let us 

bb} PROVE IT. Experience 

| ‘ unnecessary. We show 

| you how to make to 

in| if 4 1 $10 a day. OUTFIT 
| A ER EOME a) FREE to workers. 

/ ae | THOMAS MFG.cO. 







4 
i) 


4 » | th 
Pw Y il} +426 Home Bldg. 
| Dayton, Ohio 
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“DAEMO” DRAWER-SUPPORTERS 
Size 4% x %in. Snap on or off instantly. Can't un- 
fasten, can’t rust. Satisfaction guaranteed. Money 





The Art of Talki: 
How to Converse Waitin society 
Taught byMail. You MayLearn: : 
How to begin a conversation. 
How to fill the awkward pauses. 
How to tell an anecdote or story. 
How to use *‘ small talk.’’ 
How to avoid self-consciousness. 
How to be an interesting dinner « 
companion. * 
Write for information and blanks. |” / aT 
20th Century Instruction Co. - \\ 
Box18, Leonard and Lafayette Sts., N.Y. i 















Patents, Trade-Marks, Designs and Copyrights 
Booklet containing full information furnished on re- 

nest. LANGDON MOORE (formerly Examiner 
U: S. Pat. Office), 900 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS 


selling non-alcoholic flavors. C{] ean EXCELLENT ray (| 


25Sc tube equals pint. Perma- 
nent business. Terms free. 














C.H Stuart & Co.,6Stuart Bldg.,Newark,N.Y. 


ded if returned in 20 days. 2 nickel plated 
20c., 2 gold plated 30c. At haberdashers, or, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 
D. 8. CLAMP CO., Met. Bidg., New York City. 


MOTH-PROOF CEDAR ™“%:r** CLOSETS, 


Bureaus, etc., shipped prepaid, Knocked-Down, easy to fit in. 
Write for particulars and free sample Genuine Moth- Proof Southern 
Red Cedar. Give exact inside measurements. 


Ga, dep’t. C, High Point, N. C. 
TYPEWRITERS wx: 


All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
allowing ren’ 0 apply on price. Shipped with 

rivilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 
Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake 8t., Chicago 

















Virginia Farms and Homes. 


FREE CATALOGUE OF SPLENDID BARGAINS. 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Inc., Richmond, Va. 








> 
The controlling factor in American business is advertising. The 
growth, endurance, and even life of any business depend upon 

it. For expanding the circle of trade, increasing 
creating a future sale asset it is unequalled. It offers toany 
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intelligent, energetic man at least twice the earning 

possibilities of other professions. If you want to ad- 
vance from the wage to the income elena, you intend 
going into business, if you want to double or treble 
your profits, you must 


Learn Advertising 


We provide expert, practical instruction in writing, planning and 
managing retail, mail-order, trade-paper or ask-the-dealer advertis- 
ing, agency work and soliciting. To prove the superiority of our 
instruction we offer the mail course on 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
or an evening FREE in New York. Write fer partic- 
ulars. National advertisers should ask for Business 


Analysis Blank for planning campaigns. 
GEORGE FRANK LORD, Inc., 333-H, 4th Ave., New York 












Still the lowest-priced 
guaranteed hose. 


Manheim Mendless Hose cost less 
than any other guaranteed stockings. 
You get full value in every pair —not 
an extra cent added for the guarantee. 


Manheim Mendless Hose 
6 pairs $1 
Guaranteed for 6 months 


A new pair free for every pair that 
needs mending within six months, 


Manheim Mendless Hose are knit to 

shape, ‘with doubly re- 
inforced heels and toes, 
They are seamless, soft and 
strong. 

Men’s socks. Sizes 9% to 11%, 
in black, light and dark tan, navy 
blue and gray — fast colors. Sol 
only 6 pairs (one size) in a box, 
with guarantee, $1. 

Women’s stockings. Sizes 8 

to 10%, in black, and light and 
dark tan — fast colors. Sold 
only 6 pairs (one size) in a box, 
with guarantee, 





































If your dealer hasn’t Manheim 
Mendless Hose, don’t accept a 
substitute. Send $1 to us for 
men’s, or $1.50 for women’s. 
state size (or size of shoe) and 
color —assorted colors if de- 
sired — and we will send you 
6 pairs prepaid, 

Manheim Hosiery Mills 
46 E. Granby St. 
Manheim, 

Pa. 












Reference: 

s. Keystone 
Attractive National Bank, 
terms to dealers — 

‘a. 








in territory where 
we are not represented. 


Examine FREE the 


Indispensable New PARSONS 


The foremost of money-savers in 
telling one what not to do. 


Log Standard PARSONS’ 


Legal Standard 


Laws of Business 


The invaluable companion of every one im business, 
every one who does business, every one needing 
knowledge about business; every one who holds 
property or wishes to hold it; that is, all the world. 

ver 220,000 Sold 
of former editions. 

Whether or not you 
have one, You cannot 
afford not to own The 
New Greatly Enriched 
1909 Edition. 

With up-to-date chapters 
on Employers’ Liability; 
Powers and Liabilities o 
Stockholders, Officers and 
Directors of Corporations; 
Food and Drug Law; New 
Trade- Mark tau, Bailment, 


etc. Also a Full Glossary 
of Law Terms, 








laws 


“SINE Ss 





It treats also of rights and duties 
under Contracts, Sales, Notes, 
Agency, Agreement, Considera- 
tion, Limitations, Leases, Part- 
nership, Executors, Interest, Insur- 
9x64 in. 909 pp. ance, Collections, Bonds, Receipts, 
In Law Canvas Binding Patents, Deeds, Mortgages, Liens, 

Assignments, Minors, Married 
Women, Arbitration, Guardians, Wills and much besides. 
Up-to-Date—The book contains also abstracts of All State 
Laws relating to Collection of Debts, Interest, Usury, Deeds, 
Holidays, Days of Grace, Limitations, Liens, etc. Likewise 
nearly 300 Approved Forms for Contracts of all kinds, 
Assignments, Guaranty, Powers of Attorney, Wills, etc. Sent by 
prepaid express, on examination for ten days. If’ what we claim 
remit $3.50 in payment; if not wanted, notify us and we will send 
Stamps for return, Mention THE SATURDAY EVENING FOsT. 


The S. S. Scranton Co., Hartford, Conn. 










The “ ” 
L&M Perfect 
Auto and 
' Carriage } Pat. App. For 
Washer Esme Top 30 
» Circulars Free Agents Wanted 


y=" This Mop-Yarn Top Outlasts Six Sponges. 
For garages, liveries and owners. Removable 
filter inside of Top. Prepaid on receipt of price. 
oney back if not satisfactory. Trade-Mark on 

every Top. LONG & MANN CO. 

520 Graves 8t., Rochester, N.Y. 
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KING’S PICTORIAL BOOKLET 


WORLD’S WONDERS 


Forty-three pictures and brief descriptions of the 
Marvels of Nature’s Might and Man’s Achievements 
5 cents for 1 25 cents for 6 $1.00 for 25 
Special editions for advertisers Agents wanted 
MOSES KING, Publisher, 34 W. 33d 8t., N. Y. City 


‘proved to be just the article need 





THE SATURDAY 


deny and who acclaim her existence, the 
sorry jade plays tricks so seetenaue and 
fantastic as to put the whole world in a 
broad grin. Timothy Dexter was a mer- 
chant in a small way, who lived at New- 
buryport, Massachusetts. He was the 
innocent butt of all the town jokers. So 
scanty were his wits, so gross his credulity, 
that when he was urged to load a ship with 
warming-pans and send them for sale 
po the planters of the West Indies he 
quickly seized the opportunity. While the 
town scorned even to hide its mirth the 
loaded ship sailed on its jocose errand. 
But Luck was in love with him. The 
warming-pans sold at a fine profit. Then, 
in a final effort to overwhelm Luck’s 
favorite with confusion, he was strongly 
advised that red-flannel nightcaps would 
doubtless prove to be vastly popular among 
the black savages of Guinea. Timothy 
was pleased with the estion. He sent 
the ship, and lo! red-flannel nightcaps 
to put 
the final touch of splendor to the state cos- 
tumes of the fashionable bucks of the slave 
coast. The ship came back loaded with 
tusks of ivory to add to Timothy’s ridicu- 
lous wealth. Then, exalted to the heights 
by the keenness of his foresight and the 
sureness of his judgment, he set an ex- 
ample of frankness which the present-day 
captains of industry and kings of various 
industrial products are too cowardly to 
copy. He signed himself boldly, rd 
Timothy Dexter, and thereafter, setting 
another example which his descendants in 
the family of wealth have often followed, 
he wrote a book. When that book was 
announced the town held its anticipatory 
sides, for Lord Timothy could ly 
write his name. The matter and the 
manner of it, when it finally appeared, 
were just what had been expected, but still 
Luck loved him. Recognizing his limita- 
tions in the matter of punctuation, Lord 
Timothy filled the last ten pages of A 
Pickle for the Knowing Ones with a 
wholesale collection of periods, commas, 
exclamation points, colons and parenthe- 
ses, and advised his readers to pepper and 
salt what he had written to suit their own 
taste. Whereat, the popular taste being 
vastly pleased, Lord Timothy became one 
of the six best sellers. 

Mr. Croesus was right, after all. 
There is only one road over which a sane 
man may start in pursuit of riches. It is 
the same old road, still full of deep ruts 
and high ridges—of hard work, persever- 
ing effort, patient endurance, self-denial 
and self-discipline, common honesty and a 
cheerful soul! They may not bring success, 
but they will, at least, deserve it. 

Mr. Croesus errs only in always denying 
so firmly that Luck had anything to do 
with his own individual success. And that 
is a most human position to take. Eve 
man is anxious to blame Bad Luck for his 
failures; few are willing to give the benev- 
olent sister any credit for what he achieves. 


SACRIFICE AT 
POTTER’S FOLD 


(Continued from Page 9) 


its beat. When the old man reached the 
other end of the field, still in plain sight, 
the boy was tempted to make his shot then 
and there. But it was a great risk at that 
distance, and the temptation was at once 
removed by Ariel’s disappearance in the 
corn. 
Duddie strained his eyes down the sere, 
rustling rows, for it was important to 
glimpse his foe first. But Ariel, for some 
reason, did not seem to be coming on so 
rapidly now; indeed, Duddie could no 
longer hear his movements. So he tapped 
his bell again once or twice, and noisily 
broke down a dried stalk with his foot. 

If only some guardian angel could have 
warned him, as his father would, had he 
been present, to drop flat upon his belly, as 
the crafty old Ariel had done some minutes 
before! But, alas, neither father nor angel 
was present! The next instant a tremen- 
dous blow, as from a sledge-hammer, accom- 
panied by a loud report, took the boy in 
the side. He pooredhos blindly at a blade of 
corn: for support. The heights on either 
side and the clouds above spun dizzil 
about, like a huge rg bat ee 
closed his eyes and sank to the ground. 


e 





A little before noon the next day Water- 
loo Whig, after scouring the mountain for | 
hours, found his son. He was half-lying on | 





EVENING POST 


$3 ATLAS 








Edition 

Given 

To 1,000 readers of Tue SaturDAY EveninG Post who take 

advantage of this Special Offer now made in connection 
with the Enlarged Edition of 


Webster's International Dictionary 
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FREE 

































25,000 New Words 
5,000 Illustrations 


New Gazetteer of 
the World 
New Biographical 
Dictionary 


Readers of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING PosT can now se- 
cure this best known and 
unrivalled Reference Library 
in Dictionary Form on the 
following remarkably easy 
terms: 

The entire work 
leather (with Atlas) 


Delivered 


For $1.00 


and easy payments thereafter 

of only a few cents a week, in 

the United States or Canada. 
Furthermore 


1,000 Complete Atlases 
of the World 


will be given Absolutely Free 
to 1,000 readers of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post 
who take advantage of this 


Special Offer. 


in full 





perfection of dictionaries. 
storehouse of accurate information.'’ 


Diction: 
Is EN’ 


The One Great Standard Authority 


HON. DAVID J. BREWER, Associate Justice United States Supreme Court, says: ‘* The International Dictionary is the 
I commend it to all as the one great standard authority.” 
PRESIDENT ELIOT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY says 


ANDREW 8S. DRAPER, LL. D., Commissioner of Education of New York State, says: ‘' Webster's International 
is better adapted to quick and general use than any other Dictionary. It carries authority everywhere and 
” 


it 
ITLED TO A PLACE IN EVERY GOOD HOME. 


Have You a Good Home? 


‘The International is a wonderfully compact 
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To those who respond at once we will send a copy of *‘ Dictionary Wrinkles,”’ 
containing a humorous test in pronunciation, and also a 
Booklet” of interesting questions, with references to their answers. 
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Red Fac-simile 





The ATLAS 


is the 1909 “ New Modern Atlas of the World,” 
containing new colored maps, showing every 
country _and civil division upon the face of the 
lobe. It contains over 150 pages, size 10 x 13 in. 
needing an Index-Gazetteer of all the principa 
yz of the world, and is published by one of the 
est known map publishers in the world, at the 
price of $3 a copy. 


Mail this coupon at once to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Home Offi 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Please send me 


ense, a Cop 


‘Red Fac simile Booklet,” with special terms of 
your SATURDAY EVENING Post free Atlas offer 
on the enlarged edition of “ Webster’s Interna- 


tional Diction 


Name 


Address 













ce (Coupon,) 


Springfield, Mass. 
free of all obligation or ex- 
of “ Dictionary Wrinkles,” and also 


ary.” 





* Springfield, Mass. | 
























DO YOU WANT TO | 


Make More Money? | 


More than many a man makes at a trade? 
Do you want to make extra money in your 
spare time? We want Agents for the 


RADIUMITE soxixe STROP 





ROCKWELL-BARNES CO., 703 Baldwin Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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ALL MAKES REBUILT at & to % 


manufacturers prices. Rented anywhere 


or sold on 3 months approval. Write 
for our aay Sess greens also Cat- 
alogue and Special List. 





A new discovery, covered by 16 patents. The most 
popular and quickest selling specialty ever put 
out. Anybody can sell it at sight. Big value 
for the money. Guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion or money back. Fine 

with every Strop. Let 

us show you how to make from §3 to $10 a 
day. No experience necessary. Outfit free 
to workers. Write 








All Safety Razor Blades 


Including all double-edged blades espe- 
cially. Y oucan’t afford to throw away your 
dull blades. We sterilize, resharpen and return your 
own blades better than new at this trifling cost. 
State make of blades and we will send you a con- 
venient mailing package free. Write today. 
KEENEDGE Co., 







2c 


Address 
800 Keenedge Bidg., Chicago 





R. Thomas Mfg. Co., 314 Barney Blk., Dayton, 0. 








. FOR : 
-RY MOUTH 


SOLD INA SE 


ALED BO* 


| 84 CHAMBERS ST..N.Y. 
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Are You Ambitious 


To Earn More Money? 


Then fit yourself to be worth more—make 
yourself a man who will always be in demand. 

Are you willing to spend one hour a day for 
six months and so increase your earning ca- 
pacity for the rest of your life? 

Thousands of men have done exactly this. 

You may do it too, whether you are earning 
$500 a year or $5,000 a year. 

The Sheldon School has enabled over 35,000 
men to increase their earning capacity from 10% 
to 100% and more by enabling them to become 
better business mer, 

The Sheldon Course is just as valuable — just 
as useful — just as profitable to the head of the 
house as to ihe man on the road, 

It is equally valuable to the bookkeeper, the 
stenographer or to the correspondent, because 
back of every kind of business is the funda- 
mental principle of selling—and the man who 
is a master of salesmanship is better fitted to 
discharge any of the duties of business life. 


The Sheldon School 


shows you how to approach men, howto interest 
them, howtoinfluencethem, howtoimpress them 
favorably, how to win confidence an keep it— 
howto makethedesirablesaleregardlessofodds. 
It gives the big, broad principles of business as 
adupted and practiced by the most successful 
business men in thecountry. We havethousands 
of letters from men who have been benefited. 
This is what one man says of the course: 





“*No man, young or old, exp or i d 
can place a small sui of money where it will do him so 
much good as to invest it with Sheldon. I cannot 
possibly profit a penny by saying kind words for the 
Sheldon School; I am enthusiastic because of what it 
has done for me and the men around me.’’ 

E. E. MARTIN, Sales Manager, 

American Case & Register Company, Alliance, Ohio. 

Ask us to give you a list of a score of men in 
your locality from whom you will get an equally 
enthusiastic endorsementof the Sheldon School. 

You may be just starting out for yourself. 
Then the Sheidon Course will put you on the 
right road to success. Whatever your vocation, 
it wili help you to make more out of your 
position, your profession or your business. 

You may be a good salesman now, but you can 
become a better salesman, a more successful 
salesman,a higher priced salesman, by following 
the methods given in the Sheldon Course. 

You may be an employer of salesmen. If so, 
the Sheldon Course will help you get better 
results from your salesmen and will help your 
salesmen to get better results from you. 

Let us send you the Sheldon Book. It 
tells exactly how the Sheldon School 
teaches the principles of sal. hi 

by correspondence. Itisworthanyman’s 
reading, whether he wants to take the 
course or not. It is free for the asking. 


The Sheldon School, 
1502 Republic Bldg., Chicago 


Please send me free of all obligation the 
Sheldon Book. am interested specially in the 





subjects I have checked below: 





Town : pop Mee aserccsscuteecsencbions 
Position 
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TYPEWRITER USERS: 


Study the TULLOSS TOUCH SYSTEM, Gain 
s — accuracy — ease of writing. Spare time 
pads. og oe gree S with fegular =. Will 

ng the speed an e salary o expert. 
Tulloss writers are fastest and best- paid. Bend 


‘crour 72-Page Free Book 


which describes this fast and accurate method. 
It is filled with new ideas and valuabie helps. 
Tells how high speed is gained —how to 
avoid errors—- what practice work is best ;— 
12 pegue of vital, . It costs 
you only the trouble of asking for it. If you 
want more speed; more accuracy; more ease 
send for this 









in writing; more salary— 
boo! 










Our Improved Method of 


FINISHING FLOORS 


old or new, for rugs or otherwise, with 


GRIPPIN’S 
Floor Crack Filler 
and Finishes 

Sanitary, inexpensive 
\ \ and simple to apply. A 
WN SAMPLE showing how 
(while they last), and de- 
©) scriptive matter FREE. 


Write now. 


GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
Dept.4 Newark, N.Y. 





the ground, half-propped against a stone, 
on the top of the Back, to which point he 
had managed to climb during the night. 
His face wore the pallor which none can 
mistake. The right side of his little, brown, 
homespun jacket was stiff with a biackish 
stain that wrung the father’s heart. 

‘Sonny boy, who done you this harm?” 
he groaned, after reviving the child some- 
what with a mouthful of brandy. 

‘‘Ar’el Thistlewood,” answered. Duddie 
huskily, between breaths. ‘‘I tolled him 
out to his cornfield . . . with this 
hyer bell . . . but he got the drap 
- . « On me fust.” He set his teeth at 
a spasm of pain, and shook with a chill. 
Then he began to sob. 

“Don’t cry, sonny, don’t cry!’ pleaded 
the stricken father. ‘It eenamost kills me 
to see you paca & But you ain’t a-goin’ 
to die. We won’t let you die.” 

“‘T ain’t cryin’ fer that. I ain’t afeerd to 
die . . . nomore’n youair. But, oh, 
Pop, I wanted to save yer soul from hell. 
- «0 O06 Tt we WO... «one 
now I ain’t done it!” 

Waterloo stared in hless amaze. 
‘Why, sonny boy, I reckon I ain’t in no 
uncommon danger of hell. Course, we all 
got to chance it. But what on airth ——” 

“Yes, you air in danger, Pop. Preacher 
said so—God says so. It’s in the Bible. 
Any man what kills another will go to hell. 
But I knowed you had to kill Ar’el or he’d 
kill you, and I ——” 

He paused as his father suddenly threw 
up his head and grewrigid. Ashort distance 
away stood stocky, white-bearded Ariel 
Thistlewood. For a moment the two men 
gazed fixedly into each other’s eyes—not 
with fear, not with hate, but with mutual 
horror. Then Ariel flung his rifle to the 
ground and boldly advanced, unarmed. 

““Waterloo, you and me got a bitterer 
score than ever to settle now, I reckon. 
But thic ain’t the time ner place to do it. 
I swear by the eternal God that I never 
knowin’ly shot this hyer pore boy o’ 
your’n. en I heerd the bell in the cawn- 
field I knowed it was somebody tryin’ to 
toll me out, fer no cow could git down that 
thar bluff. I ’spicioned it was you, and I 
nachally sot my heart on gittin’ you. 
Arfter I shot I didn’t dast go no closeter, 
fer though I heerd somebody fall I was 
afeerd they was playin’ possum. So I 
didn’t go out thar till ’bout harf an hour 
ago. Then, seein’ marks on the ground, 
jike some one had drug their rifle, presum- 
able too weak to carry it, I trailed up hyer, 
cautious.”” He paused; his venerable face 
twitched. ‘‘To think I should cumber the 
arth sixty year to shoot a little feller like 
that, skassly big as er rabbit. God, 
Duddie, don’t smile at me like that, er 
you'll break my heart! Damned be the 
day that this hyer feud begun!” 

aterloo sat like one in a trance, turn- 
ing dumbly from his son to Thistlewood, 
and back to his son again. Then old Ariel, 
throwing off his momentary weakness, 
roused to action. 

‘* Waterloo, we got to do sunthin’ fer this 
hyer pore, bleedin’ boy—kerry him down 
to my cabing or sunthin’. Duddie, tell us 
what to do fer you.” 

The boy’s eyes brightened momentarily. 
Then he spoke, in a voice scarcely above 
a whisper: 

“Fergive each other . . . like I do 
you. Promise me you won’t try to kill each 
other no more. Ef—ef you'll do that it 
won’t make no dif’rence bout your shootin’ 
me. But ef you don’t I’ve—why, I’ve 
th’owed my life away.” 

Thistlewood started, but at once took 
ene of the boy’s small, cold hands in his 
own. His willingness was plain; but, 
sportsmanlike, he waited for the loser in 
this ghastly game to signify his wishes first. 

Waterloo, with working throat, made ng 
response at once. The battling, tumultu- 
ous emotions within his heaving breast no 
man but himself could ever catalog. But, 
as he glanced again into the pleading, fast- 
failing eyes of his child, he bowed his head, 
and across the little peacemaker’s body he 
extended a lean, muscular hand. It was 
received in a viselike grip. Duddie smiled, 
sighed, and wearily closed his eyes. 

The two mountain-men, facing each 
other, with the body lying between them, 
maintained their kneeling posture for 
some minutes. Then Ariel arose, without 
speech, and slowly moved away, his un- 
covered white locks stirring in the breeze. 
Waterloo tarried a little longer; then he, 
too, arose,and, making a shroud of his coat, 
he set off down the mountain with his dead 
in his arms. 
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A Living from Poultry ona City Lot 


it is an easy matter when the new PHIL’ 


Two Pound Broilers in Eight Weeks 
are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the 
broiler, without any loss, and the broilers are of the 
very best quality, bringing here three cents per 
pound above the ighest market price. 


Our Six Months Old Pullets Are Laying at the 
Rate of 24 Eggs Each Per Month 
in a space of two square feet for each bird. No green 


inexpensive as compared with food others are using. 

Ournew book, the Philo System of Progressive Poul- 
try Rooring gives full particulars regarding these 
wonderful iscoveries with simple, easy tounderstand 
directions that are right to the point, and 15 pages of 
illustrations showing all branches of the work from 
start to finish, 


Don’t Let the Chicks Die in the Shell 
One of our secrets of success is to save all the chick- 
ens that are fully developed at hatching time, whether 
they can crack the shell or not. It is a simple trick, 
and believed to be the secret of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians and Chinese which enabled them to sell the 
chicks at 10 cents a dozen, 


Chicken Feed at 15 Cents a Bushel 
Our book tells how to make the best green food 
with but little trouble, and have a good supply any 
day in the year, winter or summer. It is just as im- 
possible to get a large egg yield without green food 
as it is to keep a cow without hay or fodder. 


Our New Brooder Saves Two Cents on Each 
Chicken 
Nolamp required. No danger of chilling, overheat- 
ing or burning up the chickens as with brooders using 
lamps or any kind of fire. They also keep all lice off 
the chickens automatically, or kill any that may be 
on when placed in the brooder. Our book gives full 
lans and the right to make and use them. One can 
Be easily made in an hour at a cost of 25 to 50 cents. 


The Philo System Is Unlike All Other Ways of 

eeping Poultry 

and in many respects is just the reverse, accomplish- 

ing, things in poultry work that have always been 

considered impossible, and getting unheard of results 

that are hard to believe without seeing; however, 

the facts remain the same, and we can prove to you 

every word of the above statement. 


$1,500 in 10 Months from 60 Hens on a Corner of a City Lot 





Poultry business with 60 hens on a corner in the city garden 40 feet wide 

by 40 feet long, we are simply stating facts. It would not be — to get such returns by 

any one of the systems of poultry feepin, recommended and practice 
SYSTEM is adopted. 


O THE average poultryman that would seem impossible, and when we tell you that we have 
actually done a $1,500 


cut bone of any description is fed, and the food used is po 


by the American people, still 


The New System Covers All Branches of the 
Work N: y for S 
from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. 
It tells how to get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch 
nearly every i i and how to raise nearly all the 
chicks hatched. It gives complete plans in detail how 
to make everything necessary to run the business, 
and at less than half the cost required to handle the 
ultry business in any other manner. There is noth- 
ing complicated about the work; any man or woman 
who can handle a saw and hammer can do the work, 


A FEW TESTIMONIALS 


Valley Falls, N. Y., Sept. 5, 1907, 
It was my privilege to spend a week in Elmira during August, 
during which time I saw the practical working of the Philé System 
of Keeping Poultry, and was surprised at the results, accom- 
plished in a small corner of a city yard. ‘‘ Seeing is believing,"’ 
they say, and if I had not seen it would have been hard to believe 
that such results could have followed so small an outlay of time, 

space, and money. (Rev.) W. W. Cox. 


Oct. 22, 1908. 
P. S.—A year's observation, and some experience of my own, 
confirm me in what I wrote Sept. 5, 1907. The System has been 
tried so long and by so many that there can be no doubt as to its 
worth and adaptability. It is especially valuable to parties hav- 
ing but a small place for chickens; seven feet square is plenty for 
a flock of seven. (Rev.) W. W. Cox. 


Ransomville, N.Y., Dec. 5, 1908. 
DearSir :—Lastspringwe purchased your book, entitled ‘*Philo 
System,’’and used yourheatless brooders last spring and summer. 
The same has been a great help to us in raising chix in the health 
and mortality. The chix being stronger and healthier than those 
raised in the brooders with supplied heat We believe that this 
brooder is the best thing out yet for raising chix successfully. We 
put 25,000 chix through your heatless brooders this last season, 
and expect to use it more completely this coming season. We 
have had some of the most noted poultrymen from all over the 
U.S. here; also a large number of visitors who come daily to our 
plant, and without any exception, they pronounce our stock the 
finest and healthiest they had seen anywhere this year. 
: W. R. CurTIss & Co. 
Skaneateles, N. Y., May 5, 1908. 
One article of the Philo System entitled, *‘A Trick of theTrade,"’ 
has been worththreetimestheamountthebookcost. Isavedonmy 
last hatch fifty chicks, which are doing nicely. W.B. REASE. 











Send §1 and a copy of the latest revised edition of the Philo 
System Book will be sent by return mail. The latest edition has 
many pages of additional reading matter, and by ordering direct 
you are sure to get the latest and most improved book. 





E. R. PHILO, Publisher 75 





Third Street ELMIRA, N. Y. 








ENGLISH 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY tnctise 
4 wae : 





A monthly magazine for 
everybody; non-technical, profusely 
illustrated, intensely interesting and instructive. 
Posts you on electricity in all its applications. $1.00 per year (Can- 
ada, $1.50), including an ELECTRIC ENGINE like illus- 
tration; engine will run a long time on one wet or dry battery. 





English Knockabout Hat $].00 


Not a fad, but a stylish, serviceable Hat. Would 
sell for $2.00 in most Hat stores. Made of Genuine 
English Felt, with flexible 
sweat band, trimmed with 
neat, narrow outside band. 
Suitable for dress and 
business. Folds into 
a neat, compact roll 
without damaging. 
Unequalled for trav- 
eling, motoring, golfing, yachting, etc. All 
sizes. Four colors: Black, Brown, Green 
and Gray mixture. Weight 4 ozs. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 
State size and color desired. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Folded 
Panama Hat Co., 181-A William St., New York City 










1,000 revolutions per minute. A marvel of skill 
Popular Electricity Pub. Co.,1225 Monadnock Bl’k, Chicago, Ill. 








| TEACH De 


Hy psf) 
BY MAIL 


I won the World’s First Prize in Penman- 
ship. By my new system I can make an expert 
penman of you by mail. I also teach Book- 
keeping and Shorthand. Am placing my students 
as instructors in commercial colleges. If you wish 
to become a better penman, write me. I will send 
you FREE one of my Favorite and a copy 
ofthe Ransomerian Journal. 


Cc. W. RANSOM 
3884 Euclid Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Freight Forwarding Co. 


Reduced rates on household goods to all 

Western points. 443 Marquette Bidg., Chicago; 1501 

Wright Bidg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bidg., Boston; 206 
Pacific Bldg., San Francisco; 200 Central Bidg., Los Angeles. 









Earning Money 


Any one—man, woman, boy, girl—can do it 

and no experience is necessary. THE LADIES’ 

Home JOURNAL and THE SATURDAY EVENING 

Post have made it sure. All you need is 

faith in yourself. If you think you’re going 
to amount to something, write to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
and get your start now. 














Big Profits in Squabs 


Send for our free Pamphlet,‘ How to Make Money 
jmaabs.’’ Our birds are supreme. You 
raise the squabs and we furnish you with customers. 





. Melrose Squab Co., 524 Harwood Place, Buffalo, N.Y. 





BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% |NTEREST 
Our new booklet describing the history of this bank, extending over a period of more 


than 40 years, wili be sent free to any address on request. 


sitors in all parts of 


the world have for years found our system of Banking by Mail simple in operation 


and safe and satisfactory in every particular. 
THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
> 


OUR BUILDING CLEVELAND OH! 


RESOURCES OVER (. 





Write today for let “M.” 


THE CITY OF BANKS 
MILLION DOLLARS 












Bailey’s Rubber Massage 


Makes, Keeps and 
oller #222: 32232: 


i] Forsaleby all deal- 

¥ ers, or mailed upon 0c 
receipt of price, 
A Sample Jar of Skin Food 
GIVEN with every Roller 


Baby’s Teeth 


cut without irritation. 

The flat-ended teeth 

expand the gums, 

keeping them soft; the 

ring comforts and 

amuses the child, pre- 

venting convulsions 
Mailed for price, 10c. ‘and cholera infantum. 


Bailey’s Rubber 
Sewing Finger 


Made to prevent pricking 
and disfiguring the fore- 
finger in sewing or em- 
broidery, Three sizes— 
small, medium and large. 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 


Mailed, 6c. each. 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 
TOOTH BRUSH. 


Cleans the teeth ectly and polishes the enamel 
without injury. Never irritates the gums, Can be 
used with any tooth wash or powder. 

children’s use. No bristles to come out. 

25c.; No. 2, 35c. Mailed on receipt of price. 


Bailey’s 
Won’t-Slip 
Crutch Tip 


This tip won't slip on 
any surface. Made 


100 page Catalogue of 
Everything in Rubber 
Goods, Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 











wien UP 


The world loves the 
man witha sunny phiz. 


Read “Quest of the 


Big Blue Diamond 


By Newton Newkirk, 
Editor of the Bingville Bugle.”” 
This mirthful tale of m rd 
will give you a joyous la ' 
every day of the year—will 
one forget your troubles 
—wil cure the worst at- .417 NG 
tack of Monday morning “Grouch” you ever 
had. One hundred and seventy-four pages of glee, 
generously illustrated. price cents. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


Send us 25¢, stamps or coin, and we will send you 
this book by return mail and will also send you for 
three months the NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, a 160 
page magazine crammed from cover to cover with 
photos from life, stories of hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing and tramping, which will thrill and interest you; 
a monthly visitor that will lure you pleasantly away 
from the monotonous grind of your everyday work 
to the healthful atmosphere of the woods and fields. 
CAN YOU BEAT THIS? 
Quest of the Big Blue Diamond, $ .50) All Yours 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 3 months, 45 25 
Cc 


Send that quarterto-day!t Total $ .95 








THE NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, Inc., 
73 Federal Street Boston, M 








OO 


Per Week | 


IF YOU EARN LESS 

I can HELP your Salary or Income by 
teaching you bow to write catchy, intel- 
ligent advertising. 

My System of Instruction by Mail is 
oe aly — in existence that has the 

arty endorsement of the great ex S 
— gubtishers, and I am anxious Soom 
my Pros; » together with the most 
remarkable facsimile proof ever given in 
the history of correspondence instruction, 
: you are interested. I will show you 
ow to earn from $25 to $100 per week. 


Geo. H. Powell, 1158 Metropolitan Annex, N.Y. 


7 Protect Your Idea! 

THAT y Book ‘‘Fortunes in Patents — 

F; What and How to Invent"’ 
ree. 84-page Guide Book. Free report as to Patentability. 

E.E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 1156 F, Washington, D. C. 











THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE LURE OF THE | 
DECORATION 


(Continued from Page 11) 


There have been but two women knights 
of this world-famed order: the Empress 
Catherine, who founded it, and the de- 
throned Queen of Naples, sister of the ill- 
fated Empress Elizabeth of Austria. In 
re grooes hundred and sixty-one the beauti- 
ful Queen Marie of Naples aroused the 
enthusiasm of the entire civilized world by 
her heroic defense of the fortress of Gaeta, 
the last remaining stronghold of the Bour- 
bon fed in Italy. Emperor Alexander 
III of Russia shared the popular admira- 
tion for the queen and seized the opportu- 
nity to decorate the fair sovereign with the 
insignia of the illustrious order. 

Even more highly prized, however, is 
the Austrian order of Maria-Theresa, to 
obtain the grand cross of which it is neces- 
sary to have commanded not merely a 
victorious army, but an army which has 
won the day in conflict with superior forces 
of the enemy. There are not more than 
twenty living possessors of the cross of 
Maria-Theresa, all the holders, with the 
solitary exception of an admiral, being 
gray-haired generals. 

he accusation so frequently leveled 
against decorations, that they are bestowed 
upon the classes to the exclusion of the 
masses, does not apply to the Labor Order 
recently founded by King Victor Emmanuel 
of Italy. This cross, which is inscribed 
“‘ Al merito del lavoro”’ (For the reward of 
labor), is conferred on employers of labor 
who have striven to promote the welfare of 
those in their pay, on working-men who 
have distinguished themselves by their 
faithful service, or on any one who, by his 
services to trade, industry oragriculture, has 
promoted the prosperity of the kingdom. 


The Lone Swede’s Charge 


It is a seldom, indeed, that a European 
can steel himself to refuse the offer of a 
decoration, though the exception that 
roves the rule occurred during the Greco- 
kish War of eighteen hundred and 
ninety-seven. During the operations in 
the Epirus, on the eve of an important 
engagement, a young man presented him- 
self at the headquarters of General Smo- 
lenski, the Polish soldier of fortune who 
commanded a Greek army corps in this 
campaign, and introduced himself as 
Captain , of the Swedish army. “I 
am a soldier, General,’ he said, “‘but I 
have never been under fire. I have ob- 
tained leave of absence from my regiment 
and have hastened all the way from 
Stockholm that I might take part in a 
battle. All I ask is the privilege of accom- 
panying the advance.” So pleased was 
the grizzled old soldier with the young 
officer’s martial ardor that he gave him 
the command of the column which had 
been ordered to dislodge the Turks from 
the summit of a near-by hill the following 
morning. At daybreak the Swede, clad in 
blue serge and a straw hat, and armed only 
with a walking-stick, took up his position 
at the head of the attacking column. The 
Turks were supposed to strongly in- 
trenched on a wooded hill which could only 
be approached by crossing a valley breast 
high with grain. 
he Greek troops deployed, the bugles 
sounded the advance, and, led the 
Swede, they dashed forward at the double 
amid an ominous silence from the wood- 
crowned summit of the hill. 

‘‘Comeon, my brave boys! Follow me!” 
shouted the Swedish officer as he emerged 
from the shelter of the grain, and dashed 
up the hill with a cheer. Reaching the 
fringe of trees without a shot being fired, he 
glanced over his shoulder and discovered, 
to his consternation and disgust, that his 
men had disappeared. There was not a 
Greek in sight. The shelter of the friendly 
grain had proven too much for them, and 
there they had remained. 

The Swede, preferring, as he explained 
later, to be shot by the ks than thanked 
by the Greeks, kept on his way and en- 
tered the wood, which he found deserted. 
Passing through to a valley on the farther 
side, he was halted by a cavalry A ney and 
taken to the tent of Edhem Pasha, the 
Turkish commander, who was calmly eat- 
ing his breakfast, utterly oblivious of the | 
Greek attack on a position he had never | 
occupied. ‘‘ What — do you repre- | 
sent?’’ demanded the Pasha, mistaking | 








Clean-up of 
Clarkson’s 


After-Holiday 


I have a few hundred sets and a few thousand odd volumes left over from the most magnificent 
aggregation of book bargains ever gathered together for a Holiday bargain list. Get it—buy quick or 
you'll miss your life’s chance for a library at the price of paper and printing — binding free. 

The panic forced many book publishers to the wall. Others had to have money to avoid failure. 
Result: I bought tremendous quantities of new standard books and library sets at my own price, and 
am now closing them out quick at 10 cents to 50 cents on the dollar. 

M subject to examination in your home before paying for them, 
Books Shipped on Approval and returnable at my expense if not cutter tory rhe fol- 
lowing sample prices give but a faint idea of the thousands of leneains offered in my big free Bargain 
List, which I will mail you on receipt of coupon or postal card request. 


2 These bargain prices will prevail 
Sample Prices—New Books cis wie tuis stock lasts, 
. eae were $1.50. My price, 38c, List includes “ FIGHTING CHANCE,” 
Late Cop ht Fiction “HALF A ROGUE,” “SATAN SANDERSON,” “NEDRA,” 
“BLACK BAG,” “THE YOKE,” “THE SPOILERS,” and hundreds of others at from 88¢ to 45¢e. 





° 
Thousands of Miscellaneous Books and Sets 
Reg. Price My Price Reg. Price My Price 

International Encyclopedia of Reference, Half Voltaire’s Works, St. Hubert’s Guild Ed., 43 
orocco . . . . . . . = 

Encyclopedia Britannica, Half Morocco 

Dante’s Inferno, Doré illustrations 

Dumas’ Works, 7 vols. ° ° 

Hugo's Works, 7 vols. 

Shakespeare, 39 vols. ° 

Twentieth Century Atlas ° ° 

Booklovers’ Science Set, 5 vols. . 

Barnes’ Bible Encyclopedia, 3 vols. 

Famous Pictures ° ° ° ° ° 

Eugene Field's Poetical Works, 4 vols. 

Law of Psychic Phenomena—Hudson_ . ° 

(A hundred other New Thought Books) 

Bird Neighbors ° ° ° ° . ° 

The Christy Girl ° ° ° ° . ° 

Little Women, Reproduction of $5.00 Edition, 

Dictionary of American Politics ° ° ° 


. ° . . $124.70 $99.65 
International Science library, 16 vols. 4.54 8.50 
Memoirs of Madam DuBarry . ° 4.25 1.40 
Muhibach’s Works, 18 vols. . ° . 7.00 9.75 
Koran of Mohammed, Half Leather. ° ° 2.50 56 
Napoleon's Notes on History . . . 4.70 1.20 
Longfellow, complete ° ° ° m . 2.00 85 
Makers of History, 32 vols., Harper & Bros., 
Half Leather Ed. : ° : . - 48.00 14.40 
Robinson Crusoe, Art Edition . ° ° 2.5 -78 
Paine’s Age of Reason. ° ° ° 85 
Tariff and Trusts ° ° ° ° ° ° 55 
| Home Law School, 12 vols ° ° ° ° 9.75 
-98 | John Sherman's Recollections ° ° ° i 1.20 
.85 | Our Islands and Their People, 2 vols. 15.00 1.50 
‘59 | Cyclopedia of Building Trades, 6 vols. > 24.00 «6.75 
98 | St. Louis Fair, Officia} Views—large vol . 4.25 1.10 
Stevenson's Works, 10 vols. > 6.80 | Frank Wright's Superbly Illustrated Home 
DeMaupassant’s Works, 17 vols. 12.10 Bible . 10.00 1.20 


a gis ee 1 eee Sire oe ' 
And soon through a list of thousands of books, all described in my illustrated Bargain List of this stock. 


Standard Library Sets in Rich Half Morocco Bindings 


The sets in the following list are made in rich half morocco bindings, gold stamping and gold tops. 
Rich and rare illustrations, They were designed to sell at‘high prices to the wealthy and cultured 
classes who want fine private libraries. At my prices any one can afford some of these rich sets. 

i Reg. Price My Price Reg. Price My Price 
Dumas, 10 vols. - $30.00 $9.80 | Josephus, 3 vols. - $6.00 §2.85 
Hugo, 8 vols. . ° e 7.84 | Rawlinson, 3 vois. . 6.00 2.85 
Eliot, 7 vols. » 6.86 | Modern Eloquence, 10 
De Foe, 16 vols. 15.68 vols, “eT Aye 
Reade, 12 vols. ~ te 11.76 | Writings of Thomas 
Bulwer-Lytton, 13 vols. 12.74 | Jefferson, 10 vols. 
Cooper, 12 vols. > . 11.76 | Les, Miserables, 5 vols. 
Bronte,6vols.. . . 8. 5.88 | Library of Natural His 
Guizot, 8 vols. . 24. 7.84 | tory, 6 vols, a 
Macaulay, 5 vols. 4.90 | History of United States, 
Gibbon, 5 vols. . « 5. 4.90 Server 
Prescott, 12 vols. . 11.76 | Boswell’s Life of John- 
speare, 20 vols. . 85.00 ¥ Austen, 6 vols. . . ‘ 2 6.10 son, 4 vols. ° ° 2.00 3.20 
Hawthorne, 8 vols. . . 24.00 7.84 | Green, 4vols. . . . : 3.80 | Pepys’ Diary, 4 vols. 12.00 4.80 
Also the works of Roosevelt, Lincoln, H. Clay, Franklin, Hamilton, DeMusset, Lamb, Merrimee, 
loe, Rousseau, Richardson, Whitman, Warner Library, Oriental Tales, Irish Literature, Sue, 
McCarthy, Emerson, Motley, Plutarch, Darwin, Spencer, Haeckel, Kipling, Parkman, Taine aud 
many others in rich binding and similar prices. 








. Price My 
Dickens, 15 vols. . . $45.00 $14.70 
Scott, 12 vols. ° . 11.76 
Irving, 10 vols. ° 
Thackeray, 15 vols. . 
Balzac, 18 vols. 


75.00 27.00 
60.00 22.00 
10.00 4.25 
Carlyle, 10 vols. 
Poe, 11 vols 


5 . e ° 31.00 15.50 
Universal Classics, 20 


8 $888ssss 


24.00 8.25 
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ols. . ene # 
Booklover’s Shake- 














aul Laurence Dunbar, E. P. Roe, Ella Wheeler Wilcox and hundreds of others. 
BARGAINS in hundreds of books on Sociology, Political Economy and Economics. 
BIG BARGAINS in hundreds of books on Sei aw, 


© ° . : . . . 
Big Bargains ip the books of Mark Twain, James Whitcomb Riley, Will Carleton, C. C. Coffin, 
BIG 








Meshenies j Domestic Science, Art, Music, Medicine, etc. 
BIG BARGAINS in thousands of fine Library Books, 
Gift Books for young and old, books for Boys, books for 


Girls, etc. 

STOCK LIMITED. These bargains are limited to the 
stock I now have. I do not know that I will ever secure 
such bargains again, and cannot undertake to fill orders 
longer than this stock lasts. Get my big, /ree illustrated 
bargain list before ordering any of the above books. 
Sign the coupon or send a postal today. 


David B. Clarkson, The Book Broker, 213 Bosch Bldg., Chicago 


David PB. Clarkson, 
213 Bosch Building, Chicago. 
Mail me, without obligation to me, vour 
Jvree illustrated Bargain List of your 
bankrupt book bargains 
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Street No. 


Town 























“Honest Abe” Lincoln 


won this sobriquet by honesty, stability of character 
and true worth. 


The Derby Desk 


has achieved a reputation by the same sterling qual- 
ities, and to-day it leads the world as the recognized 
standard of excellence. We intend to maintain this 
reputation and prestige. 


Derby Office Furniture 


is honestly constructed of selected, thoroughly 
seasoned lumber by skilled artisans only and under 
rigid inspection. This honesty extends to the 
smallest details. Our goods are fully guaranteed 
not to shrink, warp, crack or split. It pays to invest 
in a desk of staunch character and real worth. 

Our specialty is choice mahogany — none better. 
Our line of Desks, Tables, Chairs, Wardrobes, etc., 
in various woods, will suit every purse and prefer- 
ence. Shipments made on short notice. 

Bankers and office outfitters generally will savetime 
and money and secure harmony of effect by allowing 
us todesign and furnish their entire office equipment. 

We invite a critical inspection of our furniture. 
Our dealer in your town will show you the points of 
superiority of the Derby Desk. He will furnish you 
illustrated catalogue 2903 or we will send you one. 


Waits DESK COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 






























Our 
X 1909 
Model 


6 Pat. Dec. 
+ 1906, 
Others pending. 


FREE 


6 Write today for 
, Book, ‘The Sole 
that one pair o Steel,”” or order a 
will outiast three pair of Steel Shoes. 


to six pairs of all-leather shoes—saving $5 to $10 of 
your shoe money in a year. 

So sseoretety waterproof that you can work in mud 
and slush without getting wet feet and consequent 
colds and rheumatism. 

So ligkt and restful that your feet never ache or 
blister or swell. So shapely they cannot cause corns. 
And they cost less than leather shoes. 


How Steel Shoes Are Made 


The soles and an inch above the soles are stamped out 
of a special light, thin, rust-resisting steel. One piece 
of steel from toe to heel / The soles are protected from 
wear by adjustable steel rivets, which give a firm foot- 
ing. Rivets can easily be replaced a partly worn 
off. Fifty extra rivets cost only 30 cents, and will keep 
your shoes in good repair for at least two years. No 
other repairs are ever necessary. 

The uppers are made of the very best quality of soft 
pliable, waterproof leather, riveted to the steel and 
reinforced where wear is greatest. 

Steel Shoes never go to the shop for repairs! 

The rigid steel soles prevent the shoes from warping 
and twisting out of shape. 

Steel Shoes have thick, springy, Hair Insoles, which 
add to ease of walking—absorb perspiration and odors. 

Insoles easily removed, cleaned and dried each night. 


Wear “‘Steels””— Save Doctors’ Bills 


All classes of workingmen can avoid colds, rheumatism, stiffness, 
blistered, sore and aching feet by wearing Steel Shoes. They 
keep the feet dry, warm and comfortable under all circumstances. 
The saving in medicine and doctors’ bills will pay for Steel Shoes 
many times over. Water cannot saturate ‘‘ Steels.’’ 


° 
Steel Shoes Give Most for the Money 
Sizes 5 to 12—6 in., 9 in., 12 in. and 16 in. high 

* Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, $2.50 a pair, are better than the best 

all-leather $3.50 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, extra grade of leather, $3.00, excel 
any $4.50 all-leather shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 9 inches high, $3.£0 a pair, are better than the best 
all-leather $5.00 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 12 inches high, $5.00 a pair, are better than the best 
all-ieather $6.00 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 16 inches high, $6.00 a pair, are better than the best 
all-leather shoes regardless of cost. 


One Pair of “‘Steels’’ Will Outwear 3 to 6 
Pairs of Leather Shoes 


The comfort of Steel Shoes is remarkable. Their economy is 
simply astounding! Practically a// the wear comes on the rivets 
in the do¢toms and the rivets can be replaced very easily. Don't 
Sweat yourfeet in rubber boots or torture them in rough, hard, twisted, 
shapeless leather shoes. Order Steel Shoes today. Sizes, 5 to 12, 


Steel Shoe Satisfaction or Money Back 


We strongly recommend the 6-inch high at $3 per pair, or 9-inch 
at $3.50, as they give the best satisfaction for general service. 

In ordering, state size shoe you wear. Enclose $3 for 6-inch 
size, and the best and most comfortable working shoes you ever 
wore will promptly be shipped to you. Your money refunded 
without delay if you are not delighted when you see the Steel 
Shoes. Send today! 


STEEL SHOE CoO., Box 63, Racine, Wis. 
Canadian Braach — Toronto, Canada. 


37. Ws Oe 


These shoes of steel, 
with leather uppers, 
are the most won- 
derful working 
shoes in exist- ¢ 
ence. te: 

Soeconomical & 
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are made to resist heel knocks and scuffing. 
They give floors a high polish that lasts. 
Moreover, for every class of decorative 
work—for chairs and tables, for all kinds 
of furniture and interior woodwork, for oil- 
cloth and linoleum, they are unsurpassed. 


With the Sole-Proof Graining Outfit, 
even an amateur can produce charming 
natural wood effects. 

Sole-Proof Floor Coatings are sold intencolors 


by reputable retailers whose business exist- 
ence depends upon the quality of their wares. 


FREE SAMPLE—Write for beautiful color 
card and booklet, and if you enclose 10c in 
stamps to cover packing and we will 





send free sample can— enough to finish a chair. 


PATTON PAINT CO. 2 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


231 Lake Street 





























Books free. Rates reasonable. 
Highest references. Best serv- 
ices. I PROCURE PAT- 


ENTS THAT PROTECT. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Box 2476, Washington, D.C. 


EUROPE AND ORIENT 
28th Season —Limited Parties Exceptional Advantages 





DR. and MRS. HOWARD 8. PAINE, 
148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N.Y. 





the Swede for one of the ubiquitous news- 
yaeer correspondents. “The London 

imes,” preyed responded the officer, 
that being the only English paper of which 
he had ever heard. To make a long story 
short, he was treated with marked courtesy 


‘by the Turkish commander and eventually 


sent back under escort to the Greek lines. 
The Crown Prince Constantine at once 
offered him a decoration for distinguished 
gallantry, which, however, he firmly de- 
clined. ‘But,’ as he said afterward, with 
a shrug of the shoulders, “if the Turks had 
offered me a decoration—well, that would 
have been a different matter.” 


When a Bath was an Adventure 


The English have always been chary of 
giving decorations to foreigners, but their 

. C. B., K. C. B. and C. B. (standing 
respectively for Grand Cross of the Bath, 
Knight Commander of the Bath and Com- 
panion of the Bath) form a valuable addi- 
tion to the long list of initials which is apt 
to form a sort of peacock’s tail to the names 
of distinguished Englishmen. The Order 
of the Bath, by the way,.owes its peculiar 
name, which been the subject of so 
much fun and speculation, to the fact that 
in olden times the taking of a bath con- 
stituted a very important feature of the 
investiture of the order. The British 
orders of knighthood are the Garter, the 
Thistle and St. Patrick, open only to 
rinces and rs, and the Bath, Star of 
ndia, St. Michael and St. George, Indian 
Empire and Royal Victorian Order, which 
are open to commoners as well. There are 
also several orders of knighthood which 
have no knights, such as the Distinguished 
Service Order, the Imperial Service Order, 
and last, but most important of all, the 
Order of Merit, established by King 
Edward soon after he ascended the throne. 
The roll of the Order of Merit is the cir- 
cumscribed list of the nation’s greatest. 
Without title, without insignia, without 
ribbon of distinction, its very absence of 
tinsel and glitter is its claim upon men 
whose solid contributions to the good of 
their countrymen raise them above the 
need of their sovereign’s indorsement. To 
hold this order is one of the very highest of 
British distinctions, as a glance at the list 
of twenty recipients will show. The newest 
order is, indeed, the exact antithesis of the 
oldest. ‘‘What I like about the Garter,” 
Lord Palmerston once remarked, “‘is that 
there’s no blamed nonsense about merit in 
it.” This new order is all merit. There is 
nothing else in it. Lord Roberts, Lord 
Wolseley, Lord Kitchener and Field- 
Marshal Sir George White are the four 
most brilliant of living British soldiers. 
Admiral Sir John Fisher is the greatest 
British sailor. Lord Cromer ranks in the 
very forefront of the long line of Britain’s 
proconsuls and will go down to ity 
as the regenerator of Egypt. Am dor 
Bryce, by his works on the American 
commonwealth alone, has made for himself 
a secure niche in history. Lord Kelvin 
made it possible to lay the Atlantic cable 
and corrected the errors which had vitiated 
the mariner’s compass; Lord Rayleigh has 
discovered a new element in the atmosphere 
and has even given it a name; Lord Lister 
is the inventor of aseptic surgery, which 
has saved countless lives besides that of 
the King; Sir William Huggins is the great- 
est of living astronomers. No living writer 
has devoted himself more indefatigably 
to the pursuit of truth than Lecky; John 
Morley is the one living Englishman who 
combines the faculty of moving multitudes 
by his voice with the wider and more last- 
ing influence exercised by his pe. Sir 
Edward Seymour commanded the Allied 
Forces which relieved the besieged lega- 
tions at Peking. The artistic fame of 
Watts, Alma-Tadema and Holman Hunt 
requires no repetition here. Finally, the 
three last to be admitted to the order, 
come Field-Marshal Prince Yamagata, 
Field-Marshal Prince Oyama and Admiral 
Count Togo, the land and sea commanders 
of Britain’s latest ally, Japan. 

Standing high above all other decora- 
tions, however, both in universal estima- 
tion and difficulty of attainment, is the 
Victoria Cross, the simple bronze cross 
of insignificant value bearing the words 
“For Valour,” which is the proudest dis- 
tinction a British soldier or sailor may 
obtain. Lord Roberts is said to treasure 
the “V. C.”” which he won by heroism dur- 
ing the Indian Mutiny more than the 
Garter or the field-marshal’s baton which 
were given him by a grateful sovereign and 
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people. It was this same badge of bravery 
which was pinned upon the dead breast of 
his only son, who fell in a heroic attempt to 
save the British guns at the Modder River. 
So highly is this little cross with its bit of 
crimson ribbon esteemed that there have 
been numerous instances when private 
soldiers have taken it in preference to a 
commission. It can be won only by deeds 
of the most conspicuous bravery, there 
being at present only one hundred and 
seventy-eight holders, of whom one is a 
sailor. 

The German army possesses a somewhat 
similar decoration in the Iron Cross, though 
few opportunities for its bestowal have 
occurred since Germany’s last great war in 
eighteen hundred and seventy and eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one, when the old 
Emperor William was wont to ride down 
the regimental lines after the battle and, 
calling forward the soldiers who had par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves, clasp 
them by the hand, leaving in their grasp 
the Iron Cross—-made from the metal of 
captured cannon. 

t would be difficult to say who is the 
most decorated man in Europe. Emperor 
William, it is said, possesses no less than 
three hundred and twenty-three orders and 
decorations, while his uncle, King Edward, 
has well over one hundred grand crosses 
alone. Aside from the sovereigns and 

rinces, I should think that the honor must 
ie between Count Eulenburg, Grand 
Master of Ceremonies at the German 
Court, and the stationmaster at Homburg. 
The latter receives an average of three 
minor crosses annually, depending mainly 
upon the number of royalties visiting this 
fashionable watering-place, for station- 
masters, a. police commissioners 
and hotel directors are in many instances 
remunerated for their services with crosses, 
very much as the gatekeeper at the Castle 
of Chillon receives a franc from every 
tourist. Indeed, I know the manager of a 
certain famous hostelry in Cairo who, on 
ceremonial occasions, can adorn his breast 
more gorgeously than the Khedive himself. 


Medals for Eighty Feet of Chest 


The ordinary decoration, including the 
ribbon, is about four inches long by three 
wide, so that, to wear all his decorations, 
the Kaiser, for example, would require a 
breast something over eighty feet in width. 
A man of merit in Europe must, moreover, 
be not only of large proportions but also of 
superior strength, for the wnenes weight 
of a single me cross is something over 
half a pound. 

When at his own court King Edward 
does not wear any foreign orders except 
when he receives state visits from other 
sovereigns or a special mission sent by 
an important ruler whom he particularly 
wishes to honor. Thus, when the King of 
Spain visited England recently he wore 
the blue ribbon of the Garter, being met by 
King Edward, who displayed the collar of 
the Golden Fleece. hen King Edward, 
during his periodical visits to Paris, dines 
with the President of the Republic at the 
Elysée, he wears across his shirt-front the 
searlet cordon of the Legion of Honor. 

The story is told of an amusing incident 
which occurred at the opening of a theater 
in South Germany. e director of the 
theater was known to be an exceedingly 
vain man, whose gaping buttonhole was 
wide open, like a young sparrow’s beak 
longing for food. He was expected to 
receive a little cross or medal on this occa- 
sion and looked forward to it with the most 
intense anticipation. After the first act 
of the gala opening performance, a royal 
equerry entered the box of the director and 
ceremoniously informed him that the King 
wished to confer upon him a mark of his 
esteem and a recognition of his services, 
and that he was sent to present to him the 
royal thanks. With this he handed to the 
delighted director a small leather case, and 
left. The friends and associates of the 
director congratulated hira warmly, for at 
last his long-looked-for decoration was in 
his hands. Was it the Order of the Crown? 
Or was it the Red Eagle? At last, with 
trembling fingers, he opened the case and 
displayed the contents—a silver snuff-boz. 
The director’s face was a study in grief, 
mortification and anger. isgusted and 
disappointed he left the theater and was 
not to be seen for several days. In the 
local papers, however, it was jokingly 
reported that the Herr Direktor had re- 
ceived the “Royal Snuff-box for Art and 
Science.” 
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DENTAL CREAM 


COLG@TE'S 


COMES 
OUT 
A 
RIBBON 


Delicious and 
Antiseptic 
The first dentifrice to combine efh- 
ciency with a delightful after-taste. 
Trial tube sent for 4cts. in slamps 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. P, 55 John St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap. 



























ON’T miss this 

From-the-Mill offer. 
If you do, you lose the 
greatest hosiery value 
ever heard of. The 
money goes into the 
quality of the hose 
and not into profits for 
jobbers and retailers. 


Men’s— Eight pairs for $1: 
Medium-weight, seamless 
cotton socks, double toe 
and heel. Colors: brown, 
blue, black or gray. Simply 
enclose a dollar, stating size 
and color wanted. 

Women’s—Five pairs for 
$1: Medium-weight hose 
of fine-combed Egyptian 
yarn, One color only 
— black. 


Delivered Free 
Lercum 
Hosiery Mills, 
Reading, Pa. 

Reference: 


Second National 
Bank, Reading. 











FRENCH — GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 
LANGUAGE 
PHONE 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal 
YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH 
WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several times 
a day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery of conversa- 
tional French, , Spanish or Italian. 
Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
803 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and 16th Street, New York 
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FREE! FREE! FREE! 
Address 8AM'L FRENCH, 33 W. 22d Street, New York 
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To Increase Tire Mileage 


What would it mean to you to get from 5,000 to 15,000 miles 


out of each auto tire you buy?— Often without a single puncture— 


many times with only a few partial inflations. 
Your mileage can now be 


your disposal. 


observance: of a few simple rules. 


Tire troubles are over for the man who 
investigates and knows: Five thousand 
miles of service was formerly considered 
extreme. It is today with some tires. A 
liberal amount of trouble and expense is 
usually expected in the interval. — 

Today, when Goodyear Quick Detach- 
able Tires are used, this mileage is the 
wintuuM with the careful driver—10,000 
miles is so common as to cause no com- 
ments—15,000 from a single tire is by no 
means unusual, and 20,000 miles has been 

ed by numerous owners. 
a = Aas goodness—such wonder- 
ful mileage is a dumbfounding revelation to 
the man who has had endless trouble and 
expense because he has not kept pace with 
what improved processes and progressive 
refinement have done for tires. For Auto 
Tires—some of them—have more than 
kept pace with the improvements and re- 
finements which make the Automobile 
of today a practically trouble-proof machine. 

The Goodyear Quick Detachable excels 
all others in improvements and _ refine- 
ments. The mistakes and weaknesses in 
all tires have been studied in its devel- 
opment. All the good points of all tires 
have been multiplied in this tire—all the 
impractical trouble, trouble-causing fea- 
tures, have been overcome and eliminated. 

The thoughtful motorist will be inter- 
ested in knowing how these results have 
been accomplished. 


Unique Goodyear Construction 


All Tires—excepting only the Goodyear 
Quick Detachable—are either ‘‘ Moulded” 
or “Wrapped Tread.” It’s a difference 
in construction. 


The ‘‘moulded” tire is built up layer by 
layer on an iron core. Over it is clamped an 
iron mould. It then goes to the vulcanizers. 
Here heat expands the rubber, creating enor- 
mous pressure inside the mould, which forces 
a perfect union between the layers of rubber 
and fabric which go to make up a tire. This 
pressure is so tremendous that a 2-inch cube 
of rubber enclosed in a cast-iron mould with 
walls 2 inches thick will crack the iron when 
subjected to the heat of the vulcanizer. 

The weakness of this process lies in the 
fact that the building up of fabric and rubber 
piece by piece is an operation requiring skill 
and dexterity. If the strips of fabric over- 
lap ever so little—there’s a ridge. If they 
fail to meet by the fraction of an inch—there’s 
a hollow. These ridges—hollows, irregular- 
ities—multiply themselves in the curing into 
hidden weaknesses and defects. 


It is because of these concealed faults that 
one “moulded” tire will last only 1,600 to 
2,000 miles, while its mate stands up perfectly 
for 12,000 to 15,000 miles of hard riding. 

This irregularity—this inequality of service 
ag always be expected in a “moulded” 

re. 


The ‘‘ wrapped tread” tire is built up layer 
by layer on an iron core in the same manner. 
But before curing the iron core is replaced by 
an Air BaG—an extra strong inner tube. 
And instead of being clamped in an iron 
mould it is wrapped about with many layers 
of strong tape and is then cured (vulcanized) 
in live steam. 

The compressed air in the air bag smooths 
out all the irregularities in the layers as your 
hand smooths out the wrinkles in a garment 
— there can be no hidden ridges or hollows 
to induce blowouts and cut down the mileage. 

But it does not get the terrific SQUEEZE 








that the moulded tire gets—thus lacks cohe- 

siveness and wnlip—leone durability—and 

strength. 

This is the plain truth simply told. No 
matter what tire you select—sAVE ONE — 
it will be either “moulded” or “wrapped 
tread.” That one—The Goodyear Quick 
Detachable—is BotH. It has all the ad- 
vantages of each system, with the defects 
of neither. 

It is first put on the iron core, clamped in 
the iron mould, the same as the “moulded” 
tire, and enclosed in the Goodyear hydraulic 
press vulcanizers, surrounded by live steam 
until the rubber has expanded to the utmost 
—until the SQUEEZING has reached its limit. 

Then before the rubber has fully set — 
while it is still plastic—it is removed from 
the vulcanizer and carefully inspected, the 
tread applied, the iron core is replaced by the 
Air Bag, the iron mould by the winding of 
heavy tape, it is inflated on a rim, put back 
into a vulcanizer and left until the curing 
process is complete. 

The iron core and the SQUEEZE weld the 
Goodyear Quick Detachable into an in- 
separable whole. 

The Air Bag then smooths out any wrinkles, 
furrows or irregularities—which may have 
been hidden from the inspector’s eye. 

The result is the PERFECT TIRE— The Good- 
year Quick Detachable. 

—As firmly knit together in all its parts 
as the best ‘‘ moulded” tire. 

—As free from hidden defects as the 
best ‘“‘ wrapped tread”’ tire. 

Every Coodpenr Quick Detachable is 
just like every other of the same size. Its 
life can be shortened only by overloading, 
abuse or careless driving; 10,000 to 12,000 
miles is by no means unusual with this 
royally good tire. 


Every Size Oversize 


No matter how well made a tire may 
be, it cannot long endure the strain of riding 
if overloaded—any more than a_ boiler 
guaranteed to withstand 200 lbs. pressure 
can, with safety, be expected to carry 300 Ibs. 
of steam. It means blowouts in one case — 
a blowup in the other. 

Motorists vaguely appreciate this, yet 
a very large percentage of the tires in use 
ar are overloaded far beyond the safety 
imit. 

A top, glass front, searchlights, gas tanks, 
storage battery, extra casings and other 
accessories weigh hundreds of pounds when 
taken together, and the owner of the car 
never thinks of it. 

The tires know it, and you pay the bill 
in punctures, blowouts, new casings and 
pleasure turned to grief. Quick destruction 
must result. 

As a protection against this unconscious 
overloading every Goodyear Quick De- 
tachable Auto Tire is made 15 per cent. 
larger than its rated size. A Goodyear 
4-inch Tire is nearly 434 inches—other 
sizes in proportion. 

hich means that if a tire of another 
maker will carry 2,000 pounds, a Goodyear 
Detachable of the same (listed) SIZE will 
with equal safety carry 2,300 pounds. 

You'll think more of the OVERSIZE fea- 
ture when you remember that there is often 
but a small “margin of safety” on tires 
as ordinarily applied to an automobile. 


Such tires are at 
limited only by non- 


On other parts of the car there is a margin 
of 5 to 7—each part mist be capable of 
bearing a strain from 5 to 7 times greater 
than it will ever be subjected to. Tires 
alone are too often expected to work to 
the limit of their resistance. When you 
overload them there is no “ margin of safety.” 
It has been exceeded. You are then taking 
chances every minute you drive. 

In Goodyear Quick Detachable Tires alone 
is this contingency provided against. 


How We Provide Against 


Punctures 


Punctures are a hazard every motorist 
must meet. Care cannot avoid them. But 
our construction is such protection against 
the ordinary causes of puncture that the 
Goodyear Quick Detachable may be termed 
90 per cent. puncture proof. 

The tread or wearing surface of Goodyear 
Tires is a special rubber ‘‘compounded” 
for extreme toughness. It’s as resisting 
as rawhide and will outwear steel. This 
tough leathery rubber is inseparably joined 
in vulcanizing to the walls and body, which 
are tender, resilient Para as lively and elastic 
as a new rubber band. The two rubbers, 
welded into a single unit, make a tire so easy 
riding yet so impervious to puncture as 
to add new zeal to motoring. 


Other Goodyear Superiorities 


Space is too limited to more than mention 
the other superiorities: 

—The patented rivet-fabric which rivets 
the layers of rubber and fabric together 
with rubber rivets so that mud boils can 
never form— 

—The tape of piano wire vulcanized into 
the base or feet of each tire, which con- 
tract with inflation, causing each stroke 
of the pump to give the tire a firmer grip on 
the rim. This does away with tire bolts and 
prevents creeping. 

—The several others, minor in them- 
selves, but which loom up big in cutting 
out trouble, time and work. 


A Convincing Test Which Proves 
Supreme Durability 


When you have read the above you will 
probably say to yourself—as we all do— 
“It sounds logical and reasonable, but let 
the other fellow try it out first.” Partic- 
ularly if you have been getting half-way 
good service from the tires you are using. 

Note that the ‘other fellow” Has tried 
it out. The Taxicab Companies have done 
all the testing and proving for you. In 
the hands of these companies this newer 
and better method of tire making has with- 
stood tests for mileage and trouble more 
severe than any single motorist could make 
in a dozen years. 

In New York there are 1,000 Taxicabs 
doing 60,000,000 tire miles a year—over a 
million tire miles a week. 

For months they have been testing tires 
of many makes to know definitely which 
tire gave the greatest mileage and caused 
the least trouble in upkeep. 

The taximeters are accurate—they were 
used to determine the exact mileage made 
by each tire. 

The ‘Trouble Sheets” 


showed every 


Seneca Street, Akron, Ohio 


Atlanta, 90 North Pryor Street; 








To take off the Goodyear Quick Detachable Tire 
on Universal Rim in 60 seconds, use any small 
wrench to loosen nut “‘A.”’ Do the rest like this: 
Push valve stem “B” up into the tire, press outer 
flange ring ““C” inward—lift out locking ring 
“D,” slide ring ‘‘C” off and then the tire. Put it 
back same way. Sixty seconds either way. 


No More Tire Pumping 

With a Goodyear small steel air bottle you can 
automatically inflate your tires in a few seconds to 
the exact pressure that is best for them. The 
bottle is carried in a box under the seat. Simply 
attach the tube from the bottle to the tire, open 
valve, and the tire will speedily inflate with pure 
air to the pressure required. Any woman or child 
can inflate a tire in this way. 

The Goodyear Air Bottle costs only $15 for the 
small size and $20 for the large size, filled with 
compressed air. The first cost is the only cost for 
two years. When the bottle is empty, simply turn 
it in at any of our stores and receive free a new 
bottle, ready charged. You exchange the empty 
bottle fora new charged one instantly —no waiting 
Each bottle will fully inflate four to 
It will 


necessary. | 
thirty-five tires, according to their size. 
partially inflate many more. 











‘minute of time and every cent spent on each 
tire in the test. 

Never before were tires tested in such a 
cold-blooded, business-like, ‘‘show-me” way. 

Now note the result: 

Out of these 1,000 Taxicabs, operated by 
several competing companies, 800 will be 
equipped with Goodyear Tires exclusively. 
We have the contracts. 


The showing of Goodyear Tires was so much 
better than all others that there was no com- 
parison. The mileage of single Goodyear tires 
ran up higher than 15,000 mi!2s—many times 
without a single puncture —often without 
more than two or three inflations. 

And what is true of the Taxicabs of New 
York is equally true of the Taxicabs of 
Boston, of Washington—of practically every 
large eastern city where Taxicabs are used. 
Eight out of every ten of them are using 
Goodyear Tires exclusively. 

Think of this—you who have blindly 
groped at the tire problem—you who have 
bought tires wholly by hearsay! 

Think of this—you who pay so 
for Tires—and for Tire upkeep! 

Tire buying, you see, has now been re- 
duced to a BUSINESS basis. 

Aren’t the tires which will stand a com- 
petitive test like this and win out good enough 
for you? 

A hundred times more than can be ex- 
plained in a page like this you will find in 
our book, ‘‘How to Select an Auto Tire.” 
Send for it now. It is free. 


much 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Seneca Street, Akron, Ohio 


I want to know more about tires. Send on your 
free book,‘‘ How to Select an Auto Tire." 
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The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Branches and Agencies: Boston, 261 Dartmouth Street; Cincinnati, 317 East Fifth Street; Los Angeles, 932 South Main Street; Philadelphia, 1402 
Ridge Avenue; New York City, 64th Street and Broadway; San Francisco, 506 Golden Gate Avenue; Chicago, 80-82 Michigan Avenue; Cleveland, 
2005 Euclid Avenue; Milwaukee, 188-192 Eighth Street ; St. Louis, 3935-3937 Olive Street ; Buffalo, 719 Main Street; Detroit, 251 Jefferson Avenue; Pittsburg, 
5988 Center Avenue; Omaha, 2020-2022 Farnam Street; Washington, 1026 Connecticut Avenue ; 
Third Street ; New Orleans, 706-716 Barrone Street; Memphis, 181-185 Madison Street; Dallas, 111 North Akard Street; Denver, 28 West Colfax Avenue ; 
Baltimore, 991 Park Avenue ; Kansas City, 16th and McGee Streets; St. Joseph, Mo., 316-324 North Second Street ; Indianapolis, 208-210 South Illinois Street. 


Louisville, 1049-1051 
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OUR point of view of motoring» 
) is determined by the car you own: 
© H pleasure and comfort are dependent on its 
a ae, year-in-and-year-out reliability. Riding in an 


* — OLDSMOBILE 


the machinery is only apparent as an unobtrusive source of power—boundless, yet 
delightfully responsive. Inevitably the Oldsmobile owner learns to place absolute 
confidence in his car....and he experiencés the real pleasure of motoring. 


Four-cylinder cars $2750. Closed bodies for each chassis. 
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Six-cylinder cars $4200. Details sent on request. 

, Oldsmobile Co. 
ees, cuenes O LD S M OTO R WO R K S Of Sai Limisod, 
icense utomobile . : 80 King St., East 
Manufacturers Lansing, Mich. Toronto, Ont. 





